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ADVERTLSEMEXT. 


In  compliance  with  wluit  appears  to  be  the 
general  wish,  the  names  of  the  persons 
mentioned  in  the  Fragments  are  inserted 
in  this  edition  ;  and  with  a  grateful  sense 
of  the  indidgcnce  with  which  this  little 
work  lias  been  received  by  the  public,  I 
have  ventured  to  replace  several  passages 
iu  Miss  Smith's  letters,  which  have  hitherto 
been  omitted.  Some  letters  Avith  which 
I  have  lately  been  favoured  by  the  lady 
to  whom  they  are  addressed,  will  probably 
be  considered  as  a  vahiable  addition  to  this 
collection  ;  and  I  Hatter  myself  that  anec- 
dotes which  were  thought  too  trifling  for 
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publication  when  the  name  of  the  author 
was  concealed,  may  now  appear  interesting, 
as  contributing  to  throw  light  on  a  character 
which  must  be  esteemed  in  proportion  as 
it  is  known.  To  the  younger  part  of  my 
own  sex,  who  admire  the  talents  of  my 
lamented  friend,  and  wish  to  f jIIow  her 
steps  iu  the  paths  of  science,  I  beg  leave 
to  point  out  the  following  observations, 
extracted  from  a  late  excellent  publication. 
"  Against  learning,  against  talents  of  any 
kind,  nothing  can  steady  the  head,  unless 
you  fortify  the  heart  with  real  Christianity. 
In  raising  the  moral  edifice,  we  must  sink 
deep  in  proportion  as  we  build  high.  We 
must  widen  the  foundation,  if  we  extend 
the  superstructure.  Religion  alone  can 
counteract  the  aspirings  of  genius,  can  re- 
gulate the  pride  of  talents.  And  let  such 
women  as  are  disposed  to  be  vain  of  their 
coni])aratively  l)ctty  attainments,  look  up 
with    admiration    to    those    contemporary 
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sliining  examples,  the  venerable  Elizacetii 
Carter,  and  tlic  blooming  Elizabeth 
Saiith.  I  knew  them  botli,  and  to  know 
was  to  revere  them.  In  them  let  our  young 
ladies  contemplate  profound  and  various 
learning,  chastised  by  true  christian  humi- 
lity. In  them  lot  tliem  venerate  acquire- 
ments wliich  would  have  been  distinguished 
in  an  University,  meekly  softened,  and 
beautifully  shaded,  by  the  gentle  exertion 
of  every  domestic  virtue,  the  unaffected 
exercise  of  every  feminine  employment." 

Co'l'-bs  in  .search  of  u  If  i/e. 


P  R  E  F  A  C  E. 


The  favour  with  which  memoirs  and  letters 
are  generally  received  by  the  public,  has 
encouraged  the  production  of  a  great  many 
biographical  works,  written  on  very  differ- 
ent principles,  and  which  must  be  perused 
with  very  different  feelings.  The  delight 
with  which  every  friend  of  science  and 
virtue  reads  the  life  of  vSir  William  Jones, 
of  Dr.  Bcattie,  of  Mr.  Cowper,  or  of  Mrs. 
Carter,  can  furnish  no  excuse  for  publica- 
tions, in  which  some  of  the  most  vicious 
characters  that  disgrace  the  present  times, 
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arc  fli-ifv.o-cd  into  notice,  to  diso-ust  or  to 
corri]i)t  sLiccccvliiig  gencratioijs.  For  such 
an  insult  on  the  principles  and  the  taste 
of  the  readc]-  no  i^poiogy  can  be  olrered  ; 
but  wlien  tiie  character  that  is  b'ought 
before  tlic  public  is  leally  deserving  oi' 
esteem,  tiio  hjcling  heart  will  x'lcw  with 
indulgence  tlie  partial  loudness  of"  surviv- 
ing friendship,  Vviiich  endeavours  to  save 
from  obhvion  the  object  of  its  aflection, 
and  to  strew  a  few  flowers  on  tlie  humble 
tomb  of  departed  virtue. 

The  fbhowing  pages  will  rjot  be  found  to 
contain  a  sino'le  sentence  Avhich  can  ai\e 
pain  to  any  human  being  ;  and  though 
nothing  in  tliis  collection  was  written  with 
a  view  to  publication,  yet  as  the  delicacy 
which  always  shrunk  from  ol)servation  can- 
not now  be  wounded  l)y  praise  or  blame, 
it  is,  I  hope,  allowable  to  remove  the  ^■eil 
which  an  excess  of  modest  reserve  threw 
over  uncommon  merit. 
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The  Young  Lady  whose  talents  and  vir- 
tues are  here  pointed  out  to  the  reader,  was 
httle  known  in  tlie  world.  Her  short  life 
was  spent  in  retirement,  and  it  affords  no 
incidents  to  awaken  curiosity ;  but  it  offers 
an  example,  which  may  be  useful  to  all  her 
sex,  and  particularly  to  the  younger  part 
of  it ;  and  I  am  encouraged  to  hope,  that 
her  writings  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
readers  of  a  very  different  description*. 
I  have  only  noticed  such  circumstances  in 
her  "  short  and  simple  annals,"  as  seemed 
necessary  to  explain  her  letters,  and  to 
blicw  the  progress  of  her  improvement  in 
different  branches  of  science.  The  use 
which  she  made  of  learninsr,  and  the  effect 
wiiich  it  produced  on  her  conduct  in  life, 
inay  be  collected  from  many  parts  of  the 
following  work,  which  will  prove  that  every 

*  Soc  LiUcr  XII.  ti-om  the  R(  v.  Dr.  Randoi,i>;i  to 
Mr-.  Smidi,  ill  llit'  Appciuliv, 
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acquisition  in  science  only  increased  the 
humility  of  her  natural  character  ;  while 
extensive  reading  and  deep  reflection, 
added  strength  to  her  conviction  of  those 
great  truths  of  revealed  religion,  which  in 
liie  and  in  death  supported  her  through 
rvcry  trial,  and  which  can  alone  afford 
consolation  to  the  parents  and  Iriends  who 
live  LO  mourn  her  loss. 


FRAGMENTS 


ly  PROSE   AND    VERSE. 


3I1SS  Elizabeth  Smith  was  born  at  Burnhall, 
near  Diu-ham,  (the  beautiful  residence  of  her  pa- 
ternal ancestors,)  in  Dec.  1776.  Some  particu- 
lars relating  to  the  early  part  of  her  life  may 
be  learnt  from  a  letter  written  soon  after  her 
death  by  her  afflicted  mother  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Randolph,  in  consequence  of  his  request  that 
she  would  inform  him  of  such  circumstances  with 
regard  to  the  gradual  progress  of  her  daughter's 
mind,  as  had  not  come  under  his  own  observation*. 

*  See  Appendix.      Letter  I 
B 
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I  will  oi'l_)  mention  here  a  few  pni'ticulars,  wlilch 
seem  necessary  to  explain  her  writings. 

A\'lien  I  r]r.~.t  saw  IMiss  Smith,  in  the  summer 
of  the  year    1789,   she  was  onlj-  in  her  thirteenth 
year,  and  her  cxtrenie  timidity  n^ade  it  difficult  to 
draw  her  into  conversation  ;  but  even  tlien  1  saw 
many   proofs    of    very    uncommon    talents.     We 
were   frequently  together   during    tlie    three    fol- 
lowing years,  eiiher  at  Piercefield,  where  Mr.  and 
IMrs.  Smith  then  resided,  or  at  Bath,  where  ?/Iiss 
S-'MiTH  aiid   lier  sisters  were  often  with   us.      At 
that   time  Emzabeth  astonished  us  by  the  faci- 
lity with  V, hich  sbe  acquired  information  on  every 
subject.       She    excelled  in  every  thing   that  she 
attempted.        Music,     Dancing,      Drawing,     and 
Perspective,  were  then  her  chief  pursuits,  and  she 
!^ucceeded  in  all ;  but  even  at  that  early  age  her 
greatest  pleasure  seemed  to  be  reading,  which  she 
would    )")ursue  with   unwearied  attention,    during 
so  many  hours,  that  I  often  endeavoured  to  draw 
her  aw;iy  iVom  lier  books,   as  I   feared  that  such 
close  appliciition   might  injure  lier  health.      She 
was   then   well    acquainted  with   the  French  and 
Italiiip.  languages,  and  had  m.ulo  considerable  pro- 
gres->  in  the  study  of  Geometry,  and  som<;  other 
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branches  of  the  Mathematics.  At  every  periotl 
of  licr  life  she  was  extremely  fond  of  poetry. 
The  following  fraoment  is  dated  in  Junej  1792. 


TfiT:  Sun,  just  rising  from  his  wat'ry  bed. 
Shook  from  his  golden  locks  the  briny  drops  ; 
The  Earth  lier  many-colour'd  mantle  spread. 
And  caught  the  crystal  on  her  flow^'cts'  tops. 
While  Nature  smil'd,  to  see  her  rising  crops 
With  brighter  beauty  glow,  and  richer  hues; 
As  now  the  night  her  sable  chariot  stops. 
Each  drooping  flow'r,  refresh'd  with  morning  dews, 
Lifts  its  gay  head,  and  all  around  its  fragrance  strews. 

II. 

So  fail-  the  morn,  when  Emma,  fairer  still. 
Left  the  lone  cottage,  now  her  sole  retreat ; 
And  wander'd  musing  o'er  tlie  ncighb'ring  hill. 
With  downcast  eyes,  which  weeping  look'd  more  sweet. 
Down  to  the  vale  she  turn'd  her  trembling  feet; 
There,  in  the  middle  of  a  shady  wood, 
O'erhung  with  trees,  which  branch  to  branch  did  meet. 
Glided  a  gentle  stream,  where,  as  it  stood. 
Each  bough  its  image  shew'd  in  the  clear  glassy  flood. 
li   2 
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III. 

Here  paus'J  ibe  Nymph,  ami  on  the  bank  rcclinVI, 
'Neath  a  large  oak  fann'd  by  each  gentle  gale ; 
She  swfcllVl  the  brook  with  tears,  with  sighs  the  wind. 
And  thus  her  melancholy  fate  'gan  wail. 
And  ye  who  read  lier  sad  and  mournful  tale^ 
Oh!  drop  one  tender,  sympathetic  tear! 
Think  that  the  best  of  human  kind  is  frail. 
Nor  knows  the  moment  when  his  end  is  near; 
But  all  sad  Emma's  hapless  fate  must  fear. 

IV. 

"  How  fair  each  form  in  youthful  fancy's  eyes, 
"  Just  like  the  tender  flow'rs  of  blooming  May  ; 
"  Like  them  in  all  their  beauty  they  arise, 
■'  Like  them  they  fade,  and  sudden  die  away. 
"  We  mourn  their  loss,  and  wi>h  their  longer  stay, 
•  But  all  in  vain  ; — no  more  the  flow'rs  return, 
"  Nor  fancy's  images  divinely  gay  ! 
"  So  pass'd  my  early  youth;   then  in  its  turn 
•'  Lach  fancied  image  plcas'd;  for  each  at  times  I  burn. 

V. 

"  How  charming  then  o'er  hill  and  vale  to  stray, 
*'  When  first  the  sun  shot  forth  hi';  morning  beam  ; 
''  Or  when  at  eve  he  hid  his  golden  ray, 
'  To  climb  the  rocks,  and  catch  the  last  faint  gleam ; 
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'•'  Or  when  tlie  moon  iinbru'd  in  blood  did  seem, 
"  To  vvatcli  her  rising  from  the  distant  hill, 
"  Her  soft  h-;ht  trembling  on  the  azure  streatrs, 
"  Which  gently  curl'd,  while  all  beside  was  still: 
"  How  would  such  scenes  my  heart  with  admiration  fill! 

VI. 

"  But  now,  alas  !  those  ])eaceful  days  are  o'er; 
"  Fled  like  the  summer  breeze  that  wakes  the  dawn. 
"  Wafts  spicy  odours  swift  from  shore  to  shore, 
"  And  gathers  all  the  fragrance  of  the  lawn  ; 
"  Yet  ere  his  noon-day  crown  the  sun  adorn, 
"  'Tis  past,  'tis  gone  ;  no  more  the  scorching  plains 
"  Can  shew  xvliert  blew  the  gentle  breath  of  morn ; 
"  The  brook,  the  cattle,  and  the  shepherd  swains, 
"All  seek  the  shade; — but  peace  for  Emm  a  none  remains." 

In  May,  1792,  Miss  Hunt  accompanied  me  to 
Piercefiekl ;  and  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  simi- 
larity of  talents  and  pursuits,  as  well  as  sympathy 
in  every  thing  that  is  good  and  amiable,  should 
lead  Elizabeth  to  attach  herself  strongly  to  her. 
From  that  time  a  correspondence  began,  from 
which  I  have  made  a  few  extracts,  to  shew 
what  were  her  studies  and  amusements  at  fifteen 
years  of  age. 
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"  TO  INIISS  HUNT. 

"  Jiilij  7,  1792. 
"  1   am  much  obliged  to  you  for  all  the  infor- 
mation in  your  last  letter,  and  I  hope  I  have  found 
out  ^vhat  you  wanted,      1  have    been    measuring 
circles,  and  find  that  my  former  conjecture  was 

riojit :    Sec.  &c. 1  know  not  whether  I  have 

explained  this  properly,  but  so  it  appears  to  me. 
1  was  a  little  mortified  to  see  that  my  table  was 
not  quite  exact,  though  I  fear  it  is  as  near  as  it 
can  be  brought ;  but  if  this  way  of  making  cc[ual 
squares  and  circles  is  riglit,  it  will  make  me 
amends.  The  line  in  Dante  is  very  applicable, 
but  I  desire  you  will  not  begin  to  despair  yet.  1 
do  not,  though  there  are  many  things  that  1  prefer 
to  these  Mathematics.  At  the  head  of  them  stands 
Poetry.  I  thought  some  parts  of  Tasso  extremely 
line.  Dante  I  have  not  read.  At  present  I  am 
engaged  in  an  argument  with  my  dear  Miss 
BownLLu,  concerning  Ossian.  1  support  him 
against  all  other  jioets.  You  may  easily  guess 
who  will  get  the  better;  but  I  will  say  all  1  can 
tor  O.-sian,  lor  1  really  love  his  poems  beyond  all 
others.     Milton    must   stanil    alone;    but    surely 
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Oasiau  is  2)1  some  respects  superior  to  lloiiici. 
Can  you  find  any  thing  equal  to  his  de.-crlptious 
oF nature  ;  his  Address  to  the  Sun  in  Carthon,  thai 
to  the  Moon  in  Darthuhi,  and  the  last  hymn  r 
Surely  in  "the  joy  of  grief,"  and  in  niglit  scenes, 
there  is  nothing  equal  to  liini.  I  v.onld  rather 
read  the  description  of  one  of  his  ghosts,  than  oi 
all  Homer's  gods.  One  of  my  greatest  reason^ 
for  admiring  him  is,  that  all  his  lioroes  are  so 
good.  There  is  not  one  of  ihcni  that  would  be 
guilty  of  a  cruel  action  for  the  world,  nor  \souul 
they  insult  over  the  dead.  In  short,  one  cannoi 
help  loving  almost  every  person  Ossian  mentions. 
Besides,  there  are  no  vulgar  de.-cripiions,  but  every 
word  is  poetry.  By  way  of  comjiarison,  look  at 
some  particular  desci'iption  in  ilimaer,  ruid  in  Os- 
sian ;  suppose  it  is  a  moon-light;  you  will  find 
but  one  of  any  consequence  in  Homer,  and  then 
it  is  only  a  sinule,  though  a  very  beautiful  one;  ii 
begins  at  tlic  687th  line  of  the  bth  book.  Comjjare 
it  with  any  one  of  the  vast  number  you  will  find 
in  Ossian.  I  think  the  idea  of  the  moon  retiring 
to  weep  for  the  sisters  she  has  lost,  is  finer  than 
all  the  philosophy  on  the  subject.  I  love  your 
flowery  meadow's,  and  murmuring  streams ;  but  1 
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cannot  help  preferring  rnde  mountains,  roaring 
torrents,  and  rocky  precipices.  I  could  wander 
with  pleasure  in  your  sequestered  vale,  but  should 
feel  more  transported  b}-  the  grandeur  of  one  of 
Ossian's  night  scenes,"  &c. 


"  From  my  Library^  J?/7y  C7,  179C. 

*'  I  am  really  ashamed,  when  I  look  at  the  date 
of  your  kind  letter,  and  particular!}'  when  I  consi- 
der how  good  you  were  in  writing  to  me  so  soon  ; 
but  the  truth  is,  we  are  all  in  such  confusion,  with 
an  old  house  about  our  ears,  and  so  pushed  about 
from  one  room  to  another,  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  command  a  quiet  liour  to  write  to  you. 
However,  Kitty  and  I  are  now  settled  in  the  Li- 
brary, and  here  I  will  endeavour  to  make  up  for 
my  former  ucgligencc.  I  wish  I  had  you  and  Miss 
BoAVOLER  to  help  me  pull  the  books  about,  and 
then  I  should  not  wish  for  a  better  house. 

"  We  have  not  received  any  certain  information 
re';))ecting  the  Castle  ;  hut  I  am  inclined  to  give 
it,  whatever  it  was,  to  Llewellyn  aj)  Gryftydd, 
whom   we  have  determined  to    kill  on  a  piece  of 
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ground  adjoining  to  it;  and  Mr.  Williams,  who 
is  writino;  the  History  of  Monmouthshire,  told  us 
that  Buillt,  where  it  has  been  said  he  died,  is 
somewhere  near  this  place ;  he  does  not  know 
exactly  where  it  is,  but  we  will  find  it  out,  I 
am  sure  it  is  in  our  woods.  If  this  be  not  true,  it 
is  at  least  such  a  pretty  little  fiction,  and  so  harm- 
less, that  I  really  must  believe  it.  I  wish  3'ou 
would  write  a  poem  on  his  death,  and  place  it  in 
our  wood.  You  must  say  that  it  is  translated  from 
an  old  Welsh  bard,  and  that  will  set  the  matter 
beyond  a  doubt. 

"  You  nmst  not  expect  any  thing  very  bright 
from  me  to-day,  for  my  head  aches  very  much  ; 
and  as  to  ttie  hand-writing,  I  can  never  write  well 
when  my  heart  is  concerned.  I  have  given  you  a 
specimen  of  my  very  worst  to  prove  that  you  are  in 
high  favour.  If  you  should  ever  receive  a  letter 
from  me  written  like  copper-plate,  depend  upon 
it  I  am  going  to  quarrel  with  you.  If  on  the  con- 
trary, you  cannot  read  my  scrawl,  be  assured  it  is 
all  love  and  gratitude,  and  remain  satisfied  with 
that ;  at  least  I  hope  so,  for  the  only  pleasure  I 
can  hope  to  give  you  is  by  telling  you  that  I  am 
your  sincerely  afiectionate." 
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"  August  13. 

"  1  am  so  delighted  with  what  you  say  of 
Llewellyn,  that  I  cannot  rest  till  I  write  to  you. 
Has  Mrs.  Graves  shewn  the  manuscript  to  any 
person  who  understands  Welsh  ?  She  would  not 
perhaps  like  to  trust  the  original  out  of  her  own 
liands,  but  it"  she  would  have  it  copied,  we  could 
easily  get  it  translated  for  her,  and  should  consider 
ourselves  highly  oblifjed  bv  a  sifjht  of  it.  If  it  is 
what  !\Irs.  Graves  supposes,  it  will  indeed  be  in- 
valuable. I  have  a  great  mind  to  believe  that  our 
Castle  in  the  wood  is  the  Castle  of  Buillt,  for  no 
one  seems  to  know  exactly  where  that  is ;  and  if 
the  prince  was  killed  in  our  grounds,  it  certainly 
is  so.  I  ho})c  the  manusciipt  will  settle  ;;]!  our 
doubts  ;  at  present  we  are  obliged  to  fight  hard, 
with  every  body  we  meet,  in  maintaining  our 
cause,  I  am  charmed  \\ith  the  naiv.e  ol'  Gwillim 
of  Gwhent,  the  Blue  Knight;  it  ^vould  be  a  good 
one  for  the  hei'o  of  a  romance. 

"  Could  you  see  the  state  our  house  is  in,  vou 
would  not  think  it  possible  to  live  in  it:  half  the 
walls  [HiU'd  down,  ibinidatioiis  dug,  ami  heaps  ol 
rubbi-h  cv(>rv  where.  I  admire  the  date  of  your 
leltcr;  it  would  have  suited  the  Mistre:-s  of  Gwillim 
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of  Gwlicnt:  but  you  should  Lave  a  better  name 
than  ?klary  to  please  him,  thou<rli  not  to  please  mc, 
for  while  it  belongs  to  you  I  shall  ever  love  it." 

The  Castle  mentioned  in  these  letters  requires 
some  explanation.  Elizabeth  discovered  some 
remains  of  buildings  in  a  wood,  and  thought  she 
could  trace  out  several  round  towers,  a  moat,  &c. 
I  remember  our  walking  over  the  spot  where  her 
lively  imagination  had  built  a  Castle,  of  which  she 
drew  apian  from  the  slight  traces  which  remained. 
IShc  was  then  unacquainted  with  architecture;  but 
I  shewed  her  little  drawino-  to  a  fj^cntleman  Avho 
perfectly  understood  the  subject,  and  he  said  that 
he  believed  she  was  right  in  her  conjecture,  for  the 
plan  she  had  drawn  was  exactly  what  was  usually 
adopted  by  the  Romans  in  their  castles.  The 
following  jiaper  will  shew  the  indefatigable  appli- 
cation with  which  Elizabeth  pursued  the  inqui- 
ries, A\hich  a  passage  in  Warrington's  History  * 

*  Account  of  llie  death  of  Llewellyn,  from  M'arrin^- 
ton's  History  of  Wales,  page  j09. 

"  Llewellyn  iM-oeecded  to  the  cantrcw  i-f  BuiUt,  uc^r 
flic  water  of  Wve, 
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ot  \\  ales  led  lier  to  make,  in  regard  to  the  situa- 
tion of  Buillt,  and  some  other  circumstances  men- 
tioned by  him. 

"  Arthur  seems  to  have  been  king  of  Gwhent, 
wliich  comprehended  all  Monmouthshire,  part  of 
the  dioceses  of  Hereford  and  Worcester,  and  the 

•  "  The  prince  was  waiting  in  a  small  grove. 

On  the  enemies'  first  assault,  his  esquire  came  to  inform 
him  tiiat  he  heard  a  great  outcry  at  the  bridge.  The 
prince  eagerly  asked  if  his  people  were  in  possession  of 
the  bridge;  and  being  told  that  they  were,  he  cahnly  re- 
j)lied,  then  he  would  not  stir  from  thence,  though  the 
whole  power  of  England  were  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  This  confidence,  though  not  improperly  placed, 
lasted  but  a  moment,  the  grove  being  surrounded  by 
tlie  enemies'  horse.  Beset  on  every  .-ide,  and  cut  offfrom 
liis  army,  Llewellyn  endeavoured  as  sccredy  as  he  could 
to  make  good  his  retreat,  and  to  join  the  troops  he  had 
itationed  on  the  mountain,  who,  drawn  up  in  battle  array, 
were  eagerly  expecting:  the  return  of  their  prince.  In 
making  this  attempt,  he  was  discovered  and  pursued  by 
Adam  de  I'rancton,  who  perceiving  him  to  be  a  ^Vel^ll- 
iiiau,and  not  knowing  his  quality,  plunged  his  spear  into 
th(  body  of  the  jjrince,  being  unarmed  and  incapable  of 
defence.  The  Welsh  were  afterwards  defeated,  and  left 
tuo  thousand  men  dead  on  the  field.    All  this  time  Llew- 
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]iart  of  Gloucestershire  between  the  Wye  and  the 
Severn.  MUton  mentions  Buillt  in  Brecknock- 
shire. Camden  mentions  Kair-Lheon  as  a  great 
citv,  having  three  churches,  one  of  wliich  was  ho- 
noured with  the  metropoHtan  see  of  Wales.  Here 
the  lloman  ambassadors  received  their  audience  at 
the  illustrious  court  of  the  great  King  Arthur. 

<'  The  ancient  register  of  Llandaff,  amongst 
many  benefections  made  to  that  church  in  tlie  times 
of  Dubricius,  Telian,  and  Odoceus,  the  three  first 
bishops  of  the  see,  recites  at  length  two  grants, 
one  of  the  lands  of  St.  Kinmare,  by  Arthur  king 
of  Gwhent,  son  of  Mouric  king  of  Glamorgan,  who 
gave  INIochros  to  Dubricius;  the  other  of  Caerleon 
by  another  Arthur,  king  also  of  Gwhent,  but  the 
son  of  Funvail  king  of  the  same  country,  Funvail 
defeats  the  Saxons  at  Tynterne,  and  dies  at  Ma- 

ellyn  lay  on  the  ground,  faint,  and  almo^t  tx[)iring.  He 
had  iu>t  life  enough  remaining'  to  ask  for  a  priest.  A 
white  friar,  who  chanced  to  be  present,  administered  to 
tlie  (lying  prince  the  last  duties  of  his  o.Tice.  The  hiu'iy 
of  die  action  being  ended,  Francton  came  back  to  strip 
tlie  person  he  had  wounded.  On  viewing  the  body,  whicli 
was  -till  breathing,  it  was  found,  to  die  great  joy  of  the 
F.nglidi  army,  that  it  was  d)(»  Prince  of  Wales." 
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ilierne,  which  his  son  j^ives  to  C'ardiffe  in  the  year 
560.  About  A.  1).  GOO,  the  archbishopric  of  Ca- 
erleon  was  removed  to  St.  David's. 

"  Upon  the  river  Wye  is  Biiillt.  Whether  this 
town  be  the  ancient  Bullouura,  or  whether  that 
city  or  ibrt  were  not  at  a  phice  called  Kareen,  some 
iniles  distant  from  it,  may  be  questioned.  If  it  be 
ur<Tcd  in  favour  of  Baillt,  that  it  seems  still  to 
retain  its  ancient  name;  it  may  be  answered  that 
Buillt,  which  I  interpret  Ox-cliliFj  or  Oxen-hill,  was 
the  name  of  a  small  country  here,  from  whence 
In  all  probability  the  ancient  Bullccum  was  deno- 
minated; but  that  being  totally  destroyed,  and 
this  town  becoming  afterwards  the  most  noted 
place  of  the  country,  it  might  receive  its  name 
from  it,  as  the  former  had  done.  But  since  the 
congruity  of  the  names  was  the  main  argument 
that  induced  our  learned  author  to  assign  this  situ- 
ation to  the  ancient  Bullccum  Silurum,  we  shall 
have  occasion  of  hesitating,  if  hereafter  we  find  the 
ruins  of  a  Roman  foil  or  city  in  a  neighbouring 
country  of  the  Silures." — CatU: 

The  above  is  only  a  vciy  small  part  of  the  ex- 
tracts made  by  Miss  Smith,  ii'om  Smollett,   Col- 
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iicr,    Carte,   Camden,  and    Monasticon  Ang.  on 
this  subject. 

"  TO    MISS    HUNT. 

''Sept.  27,  1792. 
''  I  must  trouble  you  with  some  family  aflairs, 
that  you  may  know  what  becomes  of  us.  To- 
morrow se'nnight  my  Mother  will  go  to  a  friend  in 
I'own,  not  being  able  to  stay  here  any  longer. 
Kitty  goes  with  lier,  and  then  to  Mrs.  Claxton, 
•,vhere  I  hope  she  will  sec  Miss  Bowdler.  I  re- 
main at  home  with  my  Father,  Brother,  Juliet, 
and  the  two  little  boys,  till  Christmas,  when  I 
rather  think  we  shall  all  meet  at  Bath.  Will  not 
you  l)e  there  too?  I  live  in  hopes,  and  like  the 
place  much  better  since  you  were  so  good  to  me 
there.  Indeed  you  are  too  good  to  me,  for  I  well 
know  that  all  tlie  pleasure,  as  well  as  the  obliga- 
tion, is  on  my  side;  yet,  like  Miss  Bowdleu,  you 
would  have  me  believe  the  contrary,  but  1  am  not 
so  easily  deceived.  It  can  be  onlv  out  of  trood- 
nature  that  either  of  you  write  to  me,  or  take  the 
trouble  of  reading  my  scrawls.  Apropos  of  ^crawls, 
1  hope  you   perceive  great   improvement.     I  do 
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not  mean  that  tlic  cojiper-platc  letter  is  come  yet ; 
you  probably  will  not  mistake  this  for  such;  but 
in  whatever  way  it  may  be  written,  I  hope  you 
will  always  be  able  to  make  out  the  affection  with 
which  1  am  yours  sincerely. 

'*  P.  S.  I  am  looking  at  a  most  divine  sky,  which 
is  the  whole  prospect  we  now  have  from  any  part 
of  the  house.  I  w\^nt  an  Ossian  to  paint  it. 
Where  did  you  get  those  two  sweet  lines  you  sent 
me?  I  wish  you  would  send  some  more  by  a  hand 
I  know.  I  have  not  room  for  all  the  kind  things 
th;it  are  sent  to  you,  but  your  imagination  can 
paint  better  than  my  pen." 

«  Oct.  27,  1792. 

"  I  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  telling  you,  my 
dear  friend,  that  all  our  anxiety  is  over.  On 
Tuesday  we  gained  a  little  brother,  and  both  my 
mother  and  he  are  perfectly  well.  This  is,  as  you 
may  imagine,  a  great  relief  to  me,  and  I  know 
your  sympathising  heart  will  rejoice  at  it. 

*'  As  to  our  circle,  I  fear  we  arc  no  nearer  to  it 
than  others  have  been  before  us.  I  found  an  old 
book  the  other  day  in  which  was  a  calculation,  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  long,  wliich  proves  that  wc  are 
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not  perfectly  exact ;  and  as  I  despair  of  ever  being 
more  so,  I  shall  give  up  all  thoughts  of  it,  for  I 
think  you  arc  tired  as  well  as  myself." 


"  Dec.  12,   1792. 

"  Being  determined  to  have  a  poem  on  Llew- 
ellyn's death,  and  not  being  able  to  persuade  you, 
my  dear  friend,  to  commit  forgery,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  try  my  hand  at  it,  and  I  send  it  you, 
because  you  desire  me  to  continue  rhyming; 
though,  without  making  use  of  any  of  the  modesty 
for  which  you  so  kindly  give  me  credit,  I  must 
see  that  I  do  not  deserve  all  tliat  you  say  on  that 
subject.  However,  if  it  be  your  true  opinion, 
you  must  be  delighted  at  being  desired  to  read 
this  volume  of  nonsense;  and  if  it  be  not,  I  have 
taken  the  most  effectual  method  to  cure  you  of 
complimenting. 

"  I  am  going  to  Bath  to-morrow  to  meet  my 
mother,  and  am  sitting  up  to-night  to  finish  my 
letter  to  you.  We  shall  be  at  No.  11,  Circus; 
where  I  hope,  if  I  must  not  expect  to  see  you,  at 
least  I  shall  hear  from  you. 
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"  Can  you  tell  on  what  part  of  the  banks  of  the 
\\"ye  to  find  Mochros  and  lientlan*  ?  I  can  only 
find  that  Hentlau  is  bctvv'een  the  rivers  Wye  and 
Irgudina,  wliieh  last  I  can  no  where  discover. 
Do  not  go  far  to  look  for  it,  as  I  know  by  expe- 
rience what  an  undertaking  it  is.  All  those  old 
authors  copy  after  each  other,  and  make  notliing 
but  confusion.  I  prefer  my  own  way  of  making 
the  history  just  as  I  please,  without  consulting  one 
of  them  ;  and  upon  that  principle,  1  intend  to  put 
the  places  I  have  mentioned  at  or  near  Piercefield. 
I  could  tell  you  a  great  deal  more  about  it,  if  I 
uad  time. 

"  It  is  a  great  happiness  that  Mrs,  Bowdler 
hn<  not  suffered  from  her  journey,  but  I  am  sorry 
to  hear  she  is  now  far  from  well.  This  must  be  a 
great  distress  to  our  dear  friend.  I  \yish  you  would 
transport  yourself  to  Bath,  where  you  would  find 
Miss  Bowdler,  as  well  as  myselfj  rejoiced  to  see 
you  ;  though  I  confes.H,  it  is  impossible  to  have  so 

*  I  have  lately  becD  iuiormcd  that  Hentlan  is  a  ^mall 
.i11u;L''i^  four  or  live  mile.i  on  the  Hereford  side  of  lioss. 
"^I'.cjwo^  IS  |)roi)ahly  the  ^eat  of  Sir  George  C(^i;nw.\ll, 
liart    0)1  tli.;  bioik-  of  the  \\'\e,  ;,uw  called  Moceas. 
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much    comfort  in  one's  friends   there   as   in    iUc 

country. 1  am  glad  you  liice  German  so  mucli. 

My  Brotlicr  once  began  to  teach  me,  but  cither 
found  me  too  dull,  or  was  too  lazy  to  go  on. — I 
fear  we  must  give  up  our  circles. — The  Lusiad  I 
never  read.  It  was  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero 
that  I  meant.  I  was  not  tired  with  its  length, 
because  the  chief  of  its  contents  were  new  to  me. 
I  have  lately  undertaken  Smollett's  History  of 
England,  but  must  leave  it  in  the  middle. 

"  Pray  excuse  this  wretched  scrawl.  I  fear  you 
will  think  that  all  my  good  resolutions  with  respect 
to  writing  are  vanished  ;  but  the  truth  is,  I  am 
hurried  ;  and  scribbling  with  an  intolerably  bad 
pen  ;  for  I  am  unwilling  to  leave  this  place  with- 
out thanking  you  for  your  letter,  as  there  is  still 
less  time  to  be  found  at  Bath ;  but  I  trust  you 
will  believe  me,  whether  I  have  time  to  tell  you  so 
or  not,  and  whether  I  write  so  that  you  can  read 
it  or  not, 

"  Ever  your  sincerely  affectionate  Friend. 

"  P.S.  It  is  now  so  late,  that  as  I  am  to  be  up 
at  six,  I  have  no  mind  to  go  to  bed  at  all,  but  I 
believe  want  of  fire  and  candle  will  soon  drive  mt 
there." 

C  2 
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A  supposed  Translullonfrom  a  Welsh  Poem,  lately  dug  up 
ut  PiLRcr.riELo,  in  the  same  spot  where  LiEfVELLVs 
AP  GRVFpyu  ivas  slam,  Dec.  \Oth,  1281. 

Round  Siiowdon's  shap:?y  brows  grim  darkness  hung. 
Save  that  the  moon,  the  gather'd  clouds  among. 
Shot  forth  at  times  a  dimly-gleaming  ray. 
Then  wat'ry,  pale,tuinM  her  sad  face  away. 
In  Merlin's  cave  I  sate. 

And  rnark'd  her  tearful  eye  ; 
Which  scem'd  to  mourn  the  fate 
Decreed  for  some  on  high. 

What  fate's  decreed  by  Heav'n,  blest  beam  of  night, 
That  so  disturbs  thy  sweetly-smiling  light  ? 
No  more  it  shines ; — Thou  turn'st  thy  face  with  scorn. 
And  darkly  leav'st  me,  wretched  and  forlorn. 
Down  the  steep  the  torrent  roar.^. 

Loud  the  thunder  rings  from  far. 
Billows  shake  the  rocky  shores, 
All  resounds  the  din  of  war. 

But  hark  I — This  elemental  war  is  drown'd 
In  one  more  great,  and  more  terrific  sound; 
A  sound  high  Snowdon  from  his  base  to  tear, 
A  sound  the  spirits  of  the  dead  shall  fear  ! 

Spirits  of  my  sires,  attend  ! 

Down  from  your  clouds,  ye  blest  ones,  bend  ' 
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Tell  me,  whence  tliese  shrieks  of  wot 
With  cries  of  death  cotifiisMly  flow  ? 

Great  Merlin,  thou  the  chief  of  Proj)het-,  hear  ; 
To  thy  own  cave  'mid  stormy  w  inds  draw  near  ; 
Pour  on  my  darken'd  soul  thy  light  divine, 
And  give  it  in  fair  truth's  bright  blaze  to  shine. 

He  comes,  he  comes,  in  mist  array'd. 

Slow  and  solemn  glides  the  shade  ! 

And  while  he  speaks,  the  eartti  slauds  -lill, 

List'ning  to  his  mighty  will. 

"  Heav'n-favour'd  Bard,  my  words  attentive  hear, 

"  Words  such  as  ne'er  were  giv'n  to  mortal  ear ; 

"  I  tell  the  woes  to-morrow's  sun  shall  bring, — 

"  Cambria  shall  fall,  shall  lose  her  much-lov'd  king 

"  On  Vaga's  banks,  near  to  where  once  Buillt  stctod, 

"  O'erlooking  fair  Sabrina's  silver  flood, 

'•  Pierc'd  with  a  spear  ingloriously  he'll  fall, 

"  Whence  future  times  that  spot  shall  Piercefiekl  call. 

So  saying,  like  the  meteor's  blaze. 
The  spirit  flies ; 
And  while  I  gaze. 

The  dim  red  light  in  darkness  dies  ! 

But,  oh,  my  country  !  how  shall  I  deplore 
Thy  cruel  doom  ?    Cambria  shall  be  no  more  ! 
Llewellyn  too,  our  guardian  king,  shall  fall. 
In  him  we  lose  our  only  hope, — our  all  I 
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Blow,  ye  winds  ;  and  roar,  ye  waves  ; 
Hend  the  mountains'  inmost  caves; 
Let  loose  the  spirits  of  the  storm, 
Bid  them  rise  in  human  form. 

More  fierce  than  they,  in  h.uman  form  appear^ 
That  barb'rous  prince,  who  causes  all  our  tears; 
A  tiger's  heart  he  bears  beneath  that  face, 
Wiiich  seems  to  promise  honour,  goodness,  grar. 

Let  lightning'  flash. 
And  thunder  growl. 

Let  torrents  dash. 

And  the  black  toin])e3t  o'er  u^e  scou  I ; 
This  soul,  in  unison  with  every  gust. 
Shall  rage  and  burn  till  I  be  turn'd  to  dust; 
Ne'er  shall  I  patient  brook  my  country's  doom, 
But  sighing,  sorrowing,  sink  into  the  tomb. 

L)avghti:ks  of  Cambria,  with  me  mourn, 

Sing  the  sad  woe-breathing  strain  ; 
From  your  fair  heads  the  ringlets  torn 

Scatter  round  th'  en.sanguin'd  plain. 
No  mor(?  in  summer's  even  tide 

Your  gentle  flocks  you'll  lead 
To  where  the  brook,  with  flow'ry  side.. 

Slow  wanders  through  the  mead; 
[kit  -oon  to  concpierors  rude  a  prey, 

Vu'i'll  ijuit  your  native  land. 
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And  drag  tiirough  life  your  mourafid  way, 
A  wretched,  captive  band  ! 

Waurious,  break  the  sounding  mail. 

Cast  (luwu  the  lance,  the  helm  untie; 
Arms  shall  now  no  more  avail. 

For  yon  before  the  foe  shall  fly. 
\o  more  in  deeds  of  arms  renownM 

You'll  dare  the  single  fight  : 
Or  with  exulting  laurels  crovvn'd. 

Assert  your  country's  right; 
But  to  the  woods  and  marshes  driv'n, 

Ingloriously  you'll  sigh  ; 
For  ah !  to  you  it  is  not  giv'n 

Amidst  your  friends  to  die  ! 

To  Pirrci  'luld's  Cliffs  Fll  now  a  pilgrim  go. 
Shed  oVr  my  prince  belov'd  the  tears  of  woe  ; 
There  will  I  seek  some  deep  and  rocky  cell. 
Amidst  the  thick  entangled  wood  to  dwell; 
There  indulge  my  plaintive  theme. 
To  tlie  wan  moon's  icy  beam ; 
Wilde  the  rocks  responsive  ring 
To  my  harp's  high-sounding  string  : 
Vaga  stops  her  rolling  tide, 
List'ning  to  her  ancient  pride  ; 
Birds  and  beasts  my  song  attend. 
And  mourn  with  me  our  counfry's  fatal  end  ! 
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INIy  friends  spent  three  months  in  Bath,  and 
Ave  passed  many  happy  hours  together,  till  Mrs. 
Smith  and  her  family  went  to  Picrceficld  on  the 
2bth  of  Feb.  The  following  letter  was  written 
the  day  before  they  set  out  from  Bath. 

'•'  TO    MISS    HU^'T. 

"  BaiJt,  Feb.  27,   1793. 

"  1  AM  quite  ashamed,  my  dear  friend,  to  find 
ihat  I  have  been  so  long  in  debt  for  your  charm- 
ing letter  ;  though  to  speak  properly,  I  shall  al- 
ways be  so,  for  I  cannot  return  one  like  it.  I 
might  at  least  have  said  "  I  thank  you  ;"  but  you 
know  how  little  time  is  to  be  had  here ;  and  I 
know,  and  presume  upon,  your  goodness  in  ex- 
cusing my  idleness,  and  know  too  that  I  have  not 
thought  of  you  the  less  for  not  telling  you  so. 

"  Miss  BowDLEii  and  I  wish  for  you  every  day, 
so  that  vou  are  in  no  dann;er  of  beinfj  for<rotteii 
between  us ;  and  whilst  we  remember  you,  we 
cannot  forget  to  love  you.  1  am  much  obliged  to 
you  for  all  the  trouble  you  have  taken  about  the 
j)lacer,  I  wished  to  find,  but  I  believe  it  is  a  fruit- 
less search.     1  am  persuaded  their  situation  is  not 
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known,  and  I  intend  to  place  them  whore  I  choose 
to  have  thein. 

"  The  above  was  written  tliis  morning,  wlien  I 
did  not  expect  to  leave  this  place  before  Friday, 
hut  I  now  find  we  arc  to  go  home  to-morrow;  and 
1  must,  however  unwillingly,  make  an  end  of  my 
letter.  I  hope  to  have  more  time  at  Piercefield, 
where  we  are  now  all  to  meet,  after  having  been 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth  for  the  last 
half  vear.  I  shall  be  excessively  grieved,  as  you 
can  imatrine,  to  leave  our  dear  friend  ;  but  other- 
wise  I  shall  not  regret  Bath.'' 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  in  the  yeai 
1793,  many  banks  in  the  West  of  England  failed, 
and  Mr.  Smith's  was  unfortunately  of  that  num- 
ber. The  domestic  happiness  to  which  Elizabeth 
looked  forward  when  she  wrote  the  last  letter,  was 
liitally  interrupted  by  this  event;  and  I  received 
from  her  the  following  letter,  written  only  five 
days  after  she  left  Bath.  The  importance  of  the 
.subject  probably  induced  me  to  preserve  this  let- 
ter, when  1  destroyed  many  others  which  I  shall 
never  cease  to  regret.  Alas  !  I  little  thought  that 
I  should  live  to  mourn  the  early  death  of  mv  am"- 


able  young  friend,  whose  talents  and  virtues  were 
my  }u-ide  and  delight,  and  who,  I  liopcd,  would 
have    been  an   ornament   and   a    blcssincr  to  the 

world,  long  after  I  was  removed  from  it  ! It 

lias  oleased  God  to  order  otherwise. 


"  Fiactjieid,  March  3,  179J. 
"  We  were  within  an  hour  of  setting  off  from 
liencc,  and  intended  to  have  seen  you,  my  dearest 
friend,  to-morrow ;  when  we  were  prevented,  and 
I  may  say  it  is  tlie  only  time  I  have  ever  rejoiced 
at  being  prevented  seeing  you.     Last  night,  after 
my  Mother  wrote  to  you,  we  were  informed  by  a 
fiiend  that  there  was  an  execution  against  my  Fa- 
thcr.     At  ten  o'clock  at  night  the  Under-Sherilf, 
8:c.  came  to  take  possession  of  the  liouse.     It  was 
-ccurcd,   so  that  they  could  not  enter;    but  you 
iDuv  imagine  the  liorror  of  our  situation  in  that 
night  of  storms.     Fortunately  the  next  day  being 
Sunday,   ue  had  to  watch  only  till  twelve  o'clock; 
and  to-day  we  were  preparing  to  go  away  at  ciglit 
il)i<  evening,   when  we  heard  that  my  Father's  at- 
loiney  was   come  from  London,  that  the  money 
•wi<  ])r( Aided,  and  the  execution  stopped.     There 
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is  to  be  a  meeting  of  creditors  to-morrow,  who  are 
to  have  au  exact  statement  of  all  the  concerns  of  the 
bank.  iMy  Mother  supported  herself  wonderfully 
last  night,  but  to-day  she  was  quite  exhausted,  till 

this  news  revived  her  a  little.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  

were  in  dreadful  anxiety  this  morning,  but  I  hope 
they  too  are  a  little  comforted*;  in  short  th.c  pros- 
pect now  ajipears  bright  to  wiiat  it  did  (wo  hours 
ago,  and  we  shall  all,  I  hope,  bear  whatever  hap- 
pens with  fortitude.  Above  all,  my  beloved  friend, 
I  entreat  you  not  to  bo  uneasy,  for  1  trust  all  will 
be  well.  My  only  apj)rehension  has  been  for  my 
]Mother  ;  and  J  confess  it  has  been  hard  \vork  to 

*  In  llic  -.ummcr  of  the  year    1791,  wlien   tlie  bank 

was  III  a  Very  flouri-hin;^  state,   Mr.  ,  who  was  the 

neighbour  and  friend  of  Mr.  Smiih,  put  his  name  in  the 
firm,  witliunt  advancing  any  part  of  the  capital,  or  rc- 
cti\ing  any  >hare  of  tlie  emoluments  ;  but  on  condition 
tliat  ins  son  should  be  taken  into  the  house  a>  a  clerk, 
and  l)c  admitted  a  partner  on   h\^  coming  of  age.     In 

conscfpienec  of  this  cireumstanee,  Mr. was  involved 

\n  the  misfortune  wliicli  iiappcned  in  the  ytar  1793;  to 
the  regret  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  particularly  of  the 
Smith  tanuly,  as  all  the  letters  which  I  received  from 
tdeni  at  tins  pcnnd  strongly  prove. 
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appear  cheerful,  vhcn  I  saw  her  agitated  to  the 
greatest  degree,  and  knew  I  could  in  no  way  be  of 
tlie  least  use;  but  she  slicwed  great  resolution, 
whenever  it  was  necessary.  My  Father  now  writes 
in  better  spirits,  and  I  am  happy  to  see  her  a  little 
more  at  ease.  My  IMother  desires  me  to  say  a 
thousand  kind  things  for  her.  The  servants  have 
behaved  nobly,  and  she  has  liad  all  the  comfort 
that  friends  can  give.  If  she  liad  none  but  you 
she  would  be  rich  cnongli ;  and  I  shall  wish  for 
nothing  more,  while  I  know  you  are  mine.  Adieu, 
my  dearest ." 

I  went  to  Piercefield  on  the  following  day:  but  1 
will  not  attempt  to  describe  tlie  scene  to  which  I 
was  then  a  witness.  Afflictions  so  nobly  supported 
make  the  sufferers  objects  of  envy  rather  than  pity; 
a  change  of  fortune,  so  sudden,  and  so  unexpected, 
was  a  great  trial,  but  it  was  received  in  n  manner  to 
com.mand  the  respect  of  all  who  witnessed  it.  I 
had  long  seen  und  admired  Mrs.  Smith,  in  the  si- 
tuation in  which  she  seemed  peculiarly  formed  to 
shine  ;  in  one  of  the  finest  jilaces  in  England,  sur- 
rounded by  her  lovely  children,  with  all  the  elegant 
coinfoils  of  affluence,  and   delighting  her  happy 
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guests  by  the  fascinating  charms  of  her  conversa- 
tion. Throuffh  all  the  misfortunes  which  marked 
the  period  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  I  can  with 
truth  say  of  Mrs.  Smith,  what  she  says  of  her 
beloved  daughter,  that  I  do  not  recollect  a  single 
instance  of  a  murmur  having  escaped  her,  on  ac- 
count of  the  loss  of  fortune ;  but  there  were  other 
circumstances  attending  this  sad  event,  which  such 
a  heart  as  hers  must  deeply  feel;  and  a  letter  which 
is  now  before  me,  speaks  the  language  of  all   that 

I  received  from  her   at    that    period  : "  The 

business  is  again  delayed.  I  am  averse  to  this 
prulongation  of  our  misery,  but  it  is  a  duty  we  owe 

tu  ^Iv.  and  Mrs. —  to  do  every  thing  which  can 

be  likely  to  save  them.  Oh,  my  friend,  if  this 
amiable  family  were  but  secure,  I  should  be  no 
longer  miserable;  but  as  it  is,  the  thouiiht  of  their 
bituation  sometimes  sinks  me  almost  to  despair." 
Thia  was  an  affliction,  under  which  even  conscious 
rectitude  was  not  suiiicicr.t  to  support  her;  but  the 
loss  of  fortune,  as  it  was  occasioned  neither  by  ex- 
travagance nor  vice,  and  <  /  (ied  by  such  conduct 
as  secured  the  respect  ana  esteem  of  their  friends, 
was  supported  by  every  individual  of  the  family 
with  trulv  christian  fortitude  and  resignation. 
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In  a  tew  days  after  I  went  to  Pierccfiold,  my 
friends  quitted  it  for  ever ;  and  the  young  ladies 
spent  seven  or  eight  months  with  us,  in  and  near 
Bath.  The  time  whicli  was  thus  spent  with  my 
mother,  was  certainly  of  great  advantage  to  my 
young  friend;  for  she  was  extremely  fond  of  them, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  just  than  what  Mrs. 
Smith  says  of  her  peculiarly  happy  manner  of 
conveying  instruction.  Many  of  their  favoui'ite 
pursuits  had  been  interrupted.  They  had  lost  the 
subhme  scenes  of  Piercefield,  which  furnished  an 
infinite  variety  of  subjects  for  the  pencil.  They  drew 
extremely  Well,  and  Elizabeth  was  completely 
mistress  of  perspective.  Her  musical  talents  were 
very  uncommon  :  slie  played  remarkably  well  both 
on  the  piano-forte  and  harp,  but  she  Iiad  lost  iui 
instruments.  The  library,  of  whicli  she  so  wclJ 
knew  the  value,  was  gone.  Always  averse  to  large 
parties,  and  with  no  taste  for  dissipation,  she  readily 
agreed  to  a  plan  of  employment  pro{)osed  by  my 
Mother,  and  we  entered  on  a  regular  course  ol' 
liistory,  t)oth  ancient  and  modern.  At  other  times 
we  studied  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  some  othe) 
English  poets,  as  well  as  some  of  the  Italians. 
We  took  loner  walks,  and  ol'tcn  drew  Irom  nature. 
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We  read  vvitli  <>-reat  attention  the  whole  of  the  New 

c!) 

Testament,  Seeker's  Lectures  on  the  Catechism, 
and  several  other  books  on  the  same  important  sub- 
jects. After  my  Mother  retired  to  rest,  we  usually 
studied  the  stars,  and  read  Bonnycastle's  Astronomy, 
which  reminds  me  of  the  following  circumstance. 
Elizabeth  told  me  one  evening  that  she  did  not 
understand  what  is  said  in  Bonnycastle,  page  91,  of 
Kepler's  celebrated  calculation ;  by  which  he  dis- 
covered that  the  squares  of  the  periods  of  the  planets 
are  in  proporiion  to  the  cubes  of  their  distances. 
She  wanted  to  know  how  to  make  use  of  this  rule, 
but  I  confessed  my  inability  to  assist  her.  When 
I  came  down  to  breakflist  at  nine  the  next  morning, 
1  found  her  with  a  folio  sheet  of  paper  almost  co- 
vered with  figures  ;  and  I  discovered  that  she  rose 
as  soon  as  it  was  light,  and  by  means  of  Bonny- 
castle's Arithmetic,  had  learnt  to  extract  the  cube 
root,  and  had  afterwards  calculated  the  periods  and 
distances  of  several  planets,  so  as  clearly  to  shew 
the  accuracy  of  Kepler's  rule,  and  the  method  of 
employing  it.  In  such  pursuits  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, I  could  acc<)mpany  her:  but  in  others,  she 
hud  a  much  better  assistant  in  oui*  niuttial  friend 
Miss  liUNT.  who.   Ibrtnnately  for   ii<,   spent  four 
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months  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  was  the  com- 
panion of  our  studies  and  our  pleasures.  She  led 
Miss  Smith  to  the  study  of  the  German  language, 
of  which  she  was  afterwards  particularly  fond. 
She  assisted  her  in  botanical  and  other  pursuits, 
as  well  as  in  different  branches  of  the  Mathematics. 
I  do  not  know  when  Elizabeth  began  to  learn 
Spanish,  but  it  was  at  an  earlier  period  than  that 
of  which  I  am  now  speaking ;  when  she  was  with 
us,  she  seemed  to  read  it  without  difficulty,  and 
some  hours  every  morning  before  breakfast  were 
devoted  to  these  studies.  She  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  the  Arabic  and  Persian  languages 
during  the  following  winter,  when  a  very  fine 
dictionary  and  grammar,  in  the  possession  of  her 
brother,  led  her  thoughts  to  Oriental  literature. 
She  began  to  study  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  year 
1794,  when  Mr.  Claxton's  excellent  library,  and 
improving  conversation,  opened  to  her  an  inexhaus- 
tible fund  of  information.  She  studied  Hebrew 
from  my  Mother's  bible,  with  the  assistance  of 
Parkhurst:  but  she  had  no  regular  instruction  in 
any  language  except  French.  Her  love  of  Ossian 
led  her  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  tiie  Erse 
language,  but  the  want  of  books  made  it  impos- 
8 
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.>il)lc  for  h^T   to   ]-nr~i!c   tlmt  £tu(]y  n^  liw  as  sIk. 

v.i-'ie'd.      Some  cxtrncts  from  lierlci^c;     v,  m1  sitcw 

how  slic  v/as  ciiJjiloycci  di'.riii'.;  t!;c  rdlo'.vin;;  y(.:r-. 

,"  liss  Idi'N"';  v,.ji,t  ii.lo  D'.'vor:  '.:;i\'    i.i  Jtily,  ai'.d 

was  rL::ev.-ed. 


'•  TO  MISS  HUNT, 

"  Sf.  jnnifraVsDdc,  ylrs.  18,  179f?. 
'•'  1  •.'AVE  l-.ad  it  in  contemplation  to  write  to  yc", 
my  clear  tVicnd,  but  I  am  very  ilnd  to  bo  pct  to 
".vork  i::^i;i.Hliate]y  by  \\\v.  receij)t  of  y-ow:  Mnd 
'cl'.  .',  iV'T  ■;\!i'v:i  a  tbo;;'<a;:d  tlinnhs.  Yo:  w'^rc 
i:ot  Dii-lakc.i  in  i^nj^^posiny;  it  would  bo  :u'Ci  ;it,;bi  2 
to  inc.  ;'■"•  I  -•ini  alv:  ys  b^y-iyy  to  b'  -n-  ironi  vc;:. 
Even  i."  yonr  L-itu's  h:ul  ]":ol  sn^  (ic^nt  mei'it  to 
make  tiiem  in:e:'.  :'•';;  to  an  in.' ;^:li-(.  ni  inr-on,  I 
^bonld  \o\c  tb(.;n  as  conii;;^';  IVom  y-ni  :  ho'v  nnch 
lb'  n  mnst   I  vab::'  tlsc^m,   eon  idei'al  :.  :  what  ti.^^v 

..;•_•  ! l'!.iiev.'  n:'^j  ^\e  n:i:s  you  as  inuei^  i:^  y.  \\ 

tan  ]  o,  W  ly  nii  -  es.  \\'e  never  t.d\e  a  )■:  ■;:-ant 
v.-n,b,  or  read  a  y  i.e;:;  liUcrL'Stmy,  Init  ^nn;e  one 
-ays  '  I  wi  b  ""■  ^  i:r::i  w.r,.  "ii--- ;'  and  you 
may  b.;  sm-e  th;e    -.nbo(iy  conl-'  ni:ts  ;:.      Boiiu.:: 
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all  other  reasons  ior  this  wish,  I  want  to  shew  you 
every  pretty  passage  I  meet  wilh  in  German, 
whieh.  I  do  not  like  half  so  well  now  that  I  liave 
no  one  to  enjoy  it  wilh  nie.  I  long  to  stndy 
Cieero  witii  you,  and  certainly  will,  if  we  are  so 
foi'tunate  as  to  live  near  you,  in  which  T  pronii&c 
my;:-elf  great  pleasure  if  we  stay  in  pj)gland. 
I  admire  the  German  you  sent  me  extremely.  1 
have  read  none  since  30U  left  me,  except  two 
books  of  Dr.  IIandoi.ph's  :  Der  Golden  Spiegel, 
which  is  an  imitation  of  an  Eastern  tale,  by  way 
of  n  aking  dissertations  upon  government.  It  is 
entertaining,  and  there  is  an  account  of  a  happy 
valley  that  makes  one  long  to  live  in  it.  The 
otlicr  hook  is  V\'ijssen'5  Poems*,  sorno  of  winch 
arc  very  pretty.  I  Viil!  send  you  a  specimen,  if  1 
have  tiiiic.  1  was,  as  well  as  yon,  delighted  with 
the  ^Tessiah. 

*'  Yon  do  my  Tintcrn  Abbey  great  lionour  in 
desiring  to  sec  it.  I  should  have  :>cnt  it  by  this 
conveyance,  but  MihS  ijciWDLiK  advised  its 
v/aiting  t;'l  we  go  ourselves  into  Devonshire.  We 
arc  juit  going  to  cliurch,  aiid  in  the  lear  of  not 

'*  L\  liscbi:  Ceuichte.     3  vcl. 
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liaving  more  time,  let  me  assure  yon  of  the  sincere 
afTcction  with  which  I  am  ever  yours. 

"  Pray  tell  me  whether  the  puzzle  you  sent  is  to 
be  made  out  in  Spanish  or  English  ;  though  you 
had  better  tell  me  the  meaning  of  it  at  once,  for  I 
never  can  find  out  any  thing  of  the  kind.  Once 
more  adieu.  I  will  send  a  longer  and  I  hope  a 
better  letter  soon,  and  the  German  Poem  also." 

"  October  15. 
*'  I  WILL  not  tell  you  how  sorry  I  was  for  your 
illness,  nor  how  anxiously  I  wished  for  your  re- 
covery, because  I  trust  you  know  me  well  enough 
to  believe  that  1  cannot  be  indifferent  to  anv  thin"- 
that  so  nearly  concerns  you.  Indeed  I  have  been, 
.and  still  am,  very  anxious  for  better  accounts, 
which  I  hope  we  may  nov,-  daily  expect,  parti- 
cularly after  Miss  Buuges's  return.  For  your 
sake  I  am  glad  she  is  going,  but  for  my  own  I 
cannot  help  exceedingly  regretting  it ;  as  I  wished 
very  much  to  be  acquainted  with  her,  both  from 
what  1  have  heard  you  say,  and  from  the  very  little 
/  have  seen  of  her  myself;  which  gave  me  so  great 
n  desire  to  see  more,  that  if  1  had  not  feared  to  be 
tlKjught  troublesome  and  impertinent,  I  should 
D  '1 


certainly  have  called  by  myself,  ucsides  the  form.;: 
A'ir-it  with  the  ri;.-t  ol"  our  }' .■'(y  ;  hut  I  considered 
that  slie  could  not  j-.ossibly  hav(>  the  sanu'  wisli  to 
3-:no\v  nie  that  I  had  to  know  her,  and  therciore  I 
would  not  intruil;  . 

*■'  I  liavo  a  nice  c(jl];.-eti(/n  of  vierinan  htioks, 
which  j\Iiss  llowiiLniL  has  buri'ov.etl  i'of  me. 
There  is  the  JUad,  which  seunii  t;)  itw.  ny.vy  t.;<''j(t 
translation.  I  thiid;  the  y.;:/ii:  is  I'u.a-."  j-eLndarly 
fine  than  Pope's,  ruid  s(>ii;e  ol'  liie  des :; '.ptions  (ji 
nature  are  much  siipeiier  to  h;?  :  but  tiie  tender 
sentiments,  which  the  learned  .-;;y  are  not  in  tlie 
original,  are  not  to  be  traced  in  the  Curmap.  tran.-- 
lation.  Jn  that  respect  \vu  .sh:'.Jl  all  j^ieier  pope. 
There  is  the  ^rc^^-iaii,  wiech  i  ;un  i-cading  a  second 
time  with  nU'Ve  [Ua:!ire  la.-.n  ilie  ii.'.^t;  a  \  e; ', 
pretty  collection  (-;'  ]K/<ius  by  ^'..i'icivi..  ]K;-.:ons; 
a  Novel;  and  a  bi^oi;  of  Plavs;  .-o  yon  se.j  I  am 
well  furrdshed  at  pi'e-..nt.  i  v.  i:di  i  had  you  to 
enjoy  them  ^vitl)  m,'. 

'■  y\\  i,.v(.u.'if-,  sliidvjiist  now"  js  Algebra;  and 
I  find  I'X  .''Keand')  Ml. !,  tiait  j(  \\l  h:\d  consulted 
proper  bocjks,  w.  :.;;',;. id  iievi  r  1  ave  speat  >r,  mneii 
tim.'  in  nuasuri''  ■  -'jaaii-  .  i.d  cij'e!-'-.- ;  iordii.agh 
hy  ihv-  !:ie:  n-  we  us^d,  (\,li:eii  were  p'ti'icetiy  i  ig'-t,) 
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it  v^.c.y  h  '  brruglit  inccniCL'ivLi'bly  uoar,  it  is  irn- 
j^o--"';*:"  to  -nxA'c  it  niathcnuitically  cxrict.  For 
cxanij-K'. —  I  liciic  you  wiil  not  have  the  ]u>a(I-ach 
when  ihi-.  a'.Ti\'_  ;,  tiryuu  will  wish  my  IMathematics 
at  r-alh  .r_^ai!i  :  but  v.ho;i  I  liavc  learnt  any  thing 
that  \vc  i!.-ed  to  jiuz.:lc  aboat  together,  I  am  never 
ta-y  till  you  know  ir." 

*'  November  17. 
*'  StinD  nic  no  Latin  quotations,  for  I  under- 
.•  '.:\::d  tli'jm  only  wlicn  the  translation  comes  with 
t;!(  in.  1  have  just  finished  Klopstock's  Messiah, 
■whieb  I  have  been  reading  again,  as  I  did  not 
..bove  lialfinulerstand  it  before.  There  is  more  of 
".1  than  there  was  in  Miss  BuiiGLs's,  which  was,  1 
beiit've,  only  fifteen  books.  This  is  in  twenty-two 
book.-,  and  is  continued  to  the  Ascension,  with 
j,;:;!iv  hvmns  and  songs  afterwards.  He  supposes 
at  thai  tiniea  day  of  judgment,  and  that  Abandons 
\..is  pardoned.  Pray  inform  Miss  Bukgks  of  this* 
tor  I  remember  hearing  her  regret  his  fate." 

"  y]pril  7,  179t. 
''  I  II  wc  lUil  ihcnglit  of  you  the  le^s  l)ecausc  I 
i)a\e  been  looiulj  1.)  v/rlic.  You  know  it  is  an  okl 
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tault  of  mine,  and  it  will  be  only  wasting  your  time 
and  my  own  to  make  an  apology  as  long  as  my 
silence.  I  am  very  rich  in  German  books  just  now, 
for  Dr.  Randoli'ii,  who  has  a  great  many,  has 
given  me  the  entree  of  his  library,  to  take  whatever 
[  like.  I  have  got  your  friend  Kliest,  which  I 
think  delightful ;  Ilaller's  Poems :  and  Zimmer- 
man's Einsan)kcit,  which  pleases  me  more  than 
almost  any  book  I  ever  read.  How  much  am  I 
obliged  to  you  for  teaching  me  German  !  I  assure 
you  I  never  read  a  beautiful  passage,  without 
thinking  it  is  to  you  I  owe  the  pleasure  I  enjoy, 
and  wishing  you  could  enjoy  it  with  me  ;  for  after 
all  it  is  but  a  selfish  sort  of  thing  to  read  merely 
to  entertain  oneself.  There  are  some  ideas  in 
Zimmerman  upon  a  future  state  very  like  your 
book.*  1  envy  you  extremely  in  reading  Virgil. 
I  must  learn  Latin  some  day  or  other.  At  present 
I  ixm  puzzling  at  Persian  and  Arabic,  and  I  mean 
to  begin  Hebrew.  I  get  on  least  with  Spanisli, 
for  I  have  been  able  to  meet  with  only  one  book 
since  I  read  Don  Quixotte,  which  was  the  History 
of  the  Incas,  by  Garcillasso  de  la  Vega.  I  was  very 

*  Lb>ay  oil  the  Iliijipint-.-  of  the  Life  to  conic 
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much  pleased  with  it,  thouo;!!  it  is  very  loiif^,  and 
in  some  parts  tedioiU3.  I  wish  I  liad  your  patience 
to  translate  from  one  lanifuan'e  to  anotiiei',  for  1 
believe  it  is  the  only  way  oi'  being  perfect  in  any  ; 
but  1  succeed  so  ill  in  writinii',  oi"  any  kind,  that  I 
never  like  to  attempt  it.  I  met  with  a  thought  in 
llaUei-,  which  was  new  to  r.ie,  and  pleased  me 
much  ;  but,  ))erhaps,  it"  you  have  met  with  it  be- 
fore, it  may  not  strike  you  as  it  did  mc.  Speaking 
of  the  weakness  of  reason  without  revelation,  he 
says, 

"  W  ruiinl't  kaii.wieder  mond,eintrostder(lunkehiZe'iteii, 
"  I  u-clurclidirbraunc  riacht  lait  hal!ieuiscl>i'arricr  leitcn; 
■'  Dcruarhcilmuryen-rohtztiot  cr^^tdie  uuhie  wt_U, 
"\VauiiUulless;onnen-lichtdiu-chiinsLrda.inmrung'fa!lt.*" 

"  I  forgot  to  thank  you  f  )r  all  tlie  trouble  you 
took  about  Canada.  It  was  very  kind  indeed,  and 
therefore  like  yourself;  but  I  afti  sorry  to  say  it  was 
to  no  purpose,  for  it   is  entirely  given  up  :  mucli 

»  "  IN  a>oii,  like  the  uionn,  a  eou-olation  in  darkiie-^s, 
<-an  L;iiuic  u>  with  its  faiut  rays  through  t!;c  dusky  ni;];ht. 
riie  ini>niiii,';  tlauu  of  liulli  sliiws  tli;  ixal  v/orlii.  uiien 
the  lij^iii  of  the  >uu  I)reak>  ihcou^li  our  ;  \',  iligUt/' — Jf  il- 
It'v  on  Keu.soiif  Superstition,  and  LifuLUiy. 
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,inain;t  my  ^vill,  for  I  was  dcli<.>htcd  with  tlic  lu..;, 
i.iul  wished  excessively  to  go,  but  I  despair  of  ever 
.-ecing  it  now.'' 

"  Bath,  Sept.  27,  1794. 

"  T  iiAvr.  no  sort  of  apology  to  ofier  ibr  r-.iy  lazi- 

MC.-.-,  iind  no  claim  to  your  ibrgivene-s,  cxccjit  the 

assur:';;cc  tluil  i>:y  o^Ilkcc  j)rocceded  lV^>:ano  other 

<:;a::.e  \'.:\\\i  .i   iii  uf  llio  ;.b;>-\'c-ni-alicneu  disease, 

.iiirli   you   kncv  I    ai:i    oltc;;    troubled    witJi.      it 

;,  ,111  ihiiik  this  a   MJlh,  i._!it   rea:^o;i    ibr  pardon.;;;, 

}.Us    ;i.  is  nvji-(-  th.;n   1  do  myself.     It  is  Strang*' 

dial  thtuigh  we  ad  \vish  lor  happiness,   lew  choos 

le  corn])lv  v.i'di  the  conditions  by  which  it  may  be 

r.'blaiiied.  ;    thus    I  have    been    d;uly   wishing    ibr 

.1    '.•■\{\:v   iVoin    you,   and    yet    could   not  })er,v,iade 

aivr-elf  to  wi'ite,  which  1  well   knew  was   the  oid'. 

^i)i)diii(jn  ou  which  I  conki  expect  it.     Two  cir- 

.uni-taiiee^  iix  me  to  this  point  of  time.      Miss 

llouDi  1  li  ;s  to  send  a  pare. !   to-morro\'-',   aiul  \',  e 

are  g  li.i,;   lo  leave  Bath   and  ?Ls  neighbourlu;od  ; 

::';t,    I  a~>uie  you,   without  great  J'egret  at  lea\ing 

.)  •:■  'j,oo(\  triends  here.      I    cannot    help   iuiajjiiu'u'i" 

di.it   I  -MM  jiai'tiiig  troni  \oi)  aiiiongst    the  J'ot,   in 

I);  iu'i'  r;,!;)oved  so  much   iur'di-.'r   from    v^n,   but  J 


hope  you  will  not  i;ive  iiic  up  as  an  ungrateiui 
wixtcii  not  woi ill  your  iiolicCj  but  let  nic  livnvfrom 
you;  particularly  as  I  hliall  not  hear  fV/''  you,  as  I 
now  do,  from  Mibs  r)()Wj)LEK,  and  l^ccausi-;  1  shall 
l;e  incouholablc  in  London  it'  you  do  not.  \Ve 
are  so  happy  here,  seeing  our  dear  iVicnd  two  or 
three  times  every  day,  that  I  know  not  how  we 

sliall  bear  tlio  change. For  my  pari  I  promise 

myse't'  no  oiiicr  pleasure  in  town  than  that  oi 
.seeing  scn'je  of  those  1  love,  liappy.  As  to  the 
place  itsch',  you  may  suppose  it  is  the  last  that 
I   'l.oe.hl  chvM/so. — 

'•  We  are  just  retui'ned  from  a  vralk  to  Prior- 
Par':  v.-i'h  M!-.=  i>ownLi:i!;  tlie  last  1  tear  that  we 
;  hail  take  Loge'.  her  ibr  a  long  time.  iSlic  has  given 
me  your  liule  book  of  Astronomy  ■■.  It  is  a  vcrv 
pretty  tiling. 

"  1  hav\'  had  great  store  of  Spanish  lately  :  the 
Tiieairo  (hltieo  Universale,  by  Fcyjoo,  a  very 
clevi  r  woi'k  in  1  L  volumes:  and  1  am  now  reading 
2/'>,v-/'.7  7.  Mariana's  History  of  Spain,  of  which  1 
have  only  read  luiH',  but  am  determined  to  finish  ii 
beiore  1  go.      It  is  not  so  interesting  as  some  other 

*  L,ectuie-  on    V-tronoiny  and  Natural  Philosophy. 
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histories,  but  one  must  knoM-  it.  There  arc  so 
miiMV  different  states,  sonietiines  i:nited,  some- 
times divided  ;  so  many  kings,  sonu'timcs  all  oron'-^ 
name,  now  tVieiids,  now  enemies;  so  many  mar- 
t  iag'>,  so  many  battle.-,  and  so  inany  treaties,  that 
it  scenic  to  me  impos^ibie  to  liave  a  clear  idea  of 
the  woik.  Yon  will  perliap:^  think  that  I  read  to 
little  purpose. — With  this  you  will  receive  Zim- 
merman. Remember,  I  do  not  insist  on  your  ad- 
miring the  wh(jle,  nor  do  I  promise  that  you  will 
find  Haller  very  poetical. — I  am  very  much  hur- 
ried, for  we  are  engaged  to  dine  at  Mrs.  Bowd- 
ler'.s.  Leben  sie  'wohl  mcin  Iheurc^  and  believe  me 
ever  most  affectionately  yours." 

Miss  Smjth  removed  wit!)  tlie  fan^.ily  to  London 
in  October  1  "fH,  and  to  SliJrley  in  Novembe;-, 
fronr  whence  she  returned  to  Icnvn  in  February 
1795.  Shii-lcy  is  the  seat  of  John  Cl.^xton,  es(i. 
To  this  gentleman,  and  to  his  lady,  v/ho  is  nearly 
related  to  Mr.  Smjih,  the  family  always  acknow- 
\K:i\'r^t    the    lii'die'l    obligations*.      Durin<^-    four 

*  .>(■»;  Mrs.  Smith  to  lir.  1*\mjolf».  AjiiHUciix, 
1,  1t.:r  II J. 
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months  spent  with  these  valuable  iViends,  Miss 
Smith  began  to  study  Latin,  and  thi;  ibllowing 
letter  will  shew  tlie  progress  she  made.  Mr. 
Claxton  authorizes  me  to  say  that  he  never  gave 
lier  any  rogidar  instruction,  and  that  his  library 
did  not  contain  translations  ot"  any  of  the  books 
which  she  mentions  in  the  next  letter 

"  TO  MISS  HUNT. 

"  Lojidon,  Feb.  1795. 
"  I  r.ELiEVE  I  told  you  I  should  learn  Latin  be- 
fore I  saw  you  next,  and  Shirley  was  a  veiy  good 
place  for  it.  I  therefore  began  soon  after  I  wont 
tiiere  ;  and  I  have  read  Ca>sar's  Commoitaries, 
Livy,  and  some  volumes  of  Cicero,  amongst  which 
I  almost  wish  the  letters  to  his  friends  had  not 
been,  for  they  shew  his  wiiolc  character  to  be  so 
much  j^^ii  on,  that  they  have  let  iiim  down  many 
degrees  in  my  opinion.  As  to  I'ei.-'an,  rll  mv 
books  are  at  Bath,  so  that  I  shall  most  jii'obably 
forget  the  little  1  knew  when  I  saw  you  last.  I 
have  met  with  neither  German  nor  Spanish  books  ; 
so  that  if  it  were  not  for  Latin,  1  should  be  quite 
in  despair.     I  am  very  impatient  to  begin  Virgil."' 
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"  March  11,  1795. 
"  1  HAVE  ju.,t  fniislicd  t!ie  sccop.d  book  of  the 
Gcorgics,  and  was  particularly  delighted  with  the 
last    cighty-tbur  verses.     The  description  of   the 
£torni  in  tljc  first  book  I  think  is  very  fine." 


"  Shir/nj,  Jnhj  28,  1*795. 
"  1  THINK  as  you  do  oi"  Emilia  Galotti.  Die 
Ruubcr  I  never  saw.  Inileed  1  have  scarcely  read 
any  German  or  Spanish  since  1  lei't  I5aih.  J  mnst 
tell  you  that  I  cannot  help  Ixing  cjuitc  reconciled 
to  Cicero.  1  have  gone  through  all  that  I  can 
find  here  of  his  works,  and  am  so  fully  jiersuaded 
tluit  a  inau  wlio  could  write;  as  lie  does  could  have 
no  p' cat  faults,  that  I  must,  with  your  leave,  for- 
give liis  /////('  ones.  If  you  have  not  yet  met  with 
it,  oidy  read,  as  a  sample,  the  first  book  of  his 
Tusculan  Disputations,  '  de  contemnenda  morte:' 
and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  with  the 
addition  ol'C'hri^^tianity  to  confirm  his  sujipositions, 
a)id  rectiiy  a  few  mistakes  in  them,  and  the  know- 
]( cl'j\' (;f  the  true  state  of  the  universe,  no  doctrine 
can  he  nioie  })erfect  than  his;  and  that  hall  the 
Modern    buoks  on   the   subject  might  have    been 
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oparcd,  liad  the  writers  of  tlicin,  before  tlic}' oc- 
g;;i!,   read  tliis  dialoii-uc. 

"  I  have  just  ihiisiijd  Clarendon's  li^lory  Ox" 
the  Rebellion,  which  Tvliss  "owni.r.R  loni;-  a;;;o 
dj'-iretl  me  to  read.  It  i^  extremely  inleresiing 
and  instructive.  Here  is  another  of  h.cr  favcnirilcs, 
Spenser,  which  I  once  gave  up  in  dcNpair,  but 
Vrhich  I  am  very  glad  I  have  reach  for  I  atn  ch.rmed 
with  it,  and  I  think  some  of  the  lesser  poems  are 
even  f>uperior  to  the  Fairy  Queen.  We  liave  read 
Mr.  Cxisborne's  book*  aloud,  and  all  the  party  was 
extren:iely  pleased  with  it. 

'•  I  have  got  a  new  Atlas  of  all  the  remarkable 
fninl  stars  that  are  visible  to  us,  without  the 
figures.  I  would  shew  it  to  you,  if  you  would 
n:eeL  me  on  the  wing  of  Pegasus,  or  any  other 
convenient  place  you  will  appoint  in  the  u})per  re- 
gions, for  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  we  should 
»i)on  see  each  other  in  these  below." 

'•  Shhicij,  Oct.  5,  1795. 
"  1  UAVr;  been  longer  tlum  I  intended  (according 
to  custom)  iii  I'.nswcring  your  kind  letter,  and  now 
1  know  not  where  this  will  find  you.      1  will  how- 
•   On  the  Duties  of  IsUn. 
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ever  direct  to  Bath,  hoping  your  comfortable  partv 
IS  not  yet  dissolved,  though  I  have  little  chance  oi' 
fuiding  you  togithcr,  as  the  lime  of  our  transplant- 
ation a])pear6  very  uncertain,  and  probably  is  not 
very  near.  It  was  very  good  of  you  to  wish  for 
mc  by  the  sea-side,  and  I  know  nothing  I  should 
have  enjoyed  ^o  much  as  seeing  it  for  the  first  time 
with  you  :  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  the  compa- 
nions you  had  were  more  agreeable  than  1  should 
h.ivo  been.  I  should  like  to  see  what  \ou  and 
your  '  l/ioiig/Us  and  rtjlcclions'  produced. 

'*  I  am  quite  dcliglited  with  j'oii  for  teaching  our 
dear  friend  German,  and  with  her  for  learning  it. 
You  know  we  have  always  set  our  hearts  upon  her 
:':;;ding  it,  a:id  only  half  enjoyed  our  favourite 
bo',/k.-:  v.hile  she  could  not  j^artake  of  our  pleasure. 

"  1  have  not  seen  Gcllert.  Oberon  I  have  read, 
and  was  much  pleased  with  some  ]iarts  of  it.  It  is 
a  liulc  in  tlie  style  of  Ariosto.  Pray  tell  Miss 
]>i  Ki.is,  '>inccshe  does  me  the  honour  to  enquire,) 
t'-.at  (f  Sp(  ;i-;tr's  lessor  poems  I  was  most  pleased 
vith  A>irophrl,  some  of  the  Eclogues,  particularly 
.l;:ni:riry  anil  .lan-j,  and  the  Ilynni  in  honour  of 
l^t.iutv,  which  is  as  well  written  as  if  he  had 
.-tiui:((i  T.avater.     I  have  just  fmishcd  Froissard. 
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vvlilch,  thouLrli  rather  tedious,  I  found  very  enter- 
taining, and  in  a  much  plcasanter  style  than  most 
cf  tlie  modern  l''i mch  writers.  ImnKHh'atelv  be- 
fore tliis  great  liiulertaking,  I  read  the  Mc^'moirs  of 
Petrarcli,  which  made  a  very  good  hne  of  historv, 
containing  the  whole  of  the  fourteenth  centurj-. 
With  this  book  I  was  excessively  pleased.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  love  Petrarch,  if  it  v/ere  only 
for  crying  when  his  father  threw  Cicero  and  Vir- 
gil into  the  fire.  He  was  a  passionate  admirer  of 
Cicero,  and  1  tliink  a  strong  resemblance  may  be 
traced  between  their  characters,  though  the  cir- 
cun^stances  in  vvliich  they  lived  were  so  different. 
You  --cc  in  both  the  <ame  love  of  glory,  the  same 
pati"ioti-m,  ll)o  same  high  opinion  of  liu,nself, 
which  lie  en.dcavours  to  conceal  from  others,  per- 
haps even  from  himself,  l)y  a  cior.k  of  hnr.iilily. 
\  ou  (liscov(  r  in  each  an  equal  warmtli  of  tViend- 
^hip  ;  and  1  car.not  help  thinl.ing  that  ii'  Cicero 
had  met  with  Lauia,  oi'  Pi  tiiirch  been  consul  in 
ilie  lif-arishing  times  of  tl;e  Uoman  re{)ubiic,  the 
fjrmi-r  would  iiave  been  the  poet,  and  the  latter 
the  orator,  i  hope  1  have  improved  a  little  in 
Ix'tanv  this  ^'ummer  as  well  as  vo;;,"' 
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••  Mar  ell  .^,  ITOG, 
•'  H..vr.  you  seen  Mason's  new  vi)Jiimc  o; 
Poems':'  There  are  some  very  beauliiLiI  lliing-,  in 
it.  1  h.ivc  been  feasting  lately  on  Gernum  poetry. 
The  Graff  von  Sto] be rg;  Hiilty  ;  ]Matthisf)n;  and 
a  translation  of  Yoimu;.  I  have  been  mueh  pleaJieci 
with  Zimmerman's  Nationalstoltz. 

"  My  ears  are  stunned  and  my  patience  exhau'^t- 
ed,  by  tlie  ridiculous  and  contradictory  rej)ort?, 
that  are  incessantly  vociferated  on  all  bides  of  ma 
No  one  can  speak  or  write  of  any  thing  but  the 
French.  Jf  they  have  not  murdered  or  enslaved 
our  persons,  they  have  at  least  taken  complete  pos- 
session of  our  minds,  and  banished  every  idea  of 
v.hich  tliey  are  not  the  object.  As  you  jirobably 
]:ear  as  mueh,  and  ai'e  as  tired  of  them  as  iiusell^ 
I  will  onlv  assure  you,  tIi;U  tii'.y  have  not  (h-Jveu 
from  my  brain  the  idea  of3(»'a,nor  ficm  my  heart, 
'.lie  t.eiidei'  aliection  willi  v,ii:ch  i  am,  ^:e." 

G;)  i!.'_  i:ijd  oi':.Iay  1 7:0.  Tv:;-^.  mu!  Mi:: ;  ;'>,!ith 
■.\.  out  ;();■  l5\:.!:i:l,  ui.ere  Iik  v  ■■taiJ  ouiy  liiiee  <;r 
loer  MO;;M;  .  '^  he  ioil^j-v  hif;  loiLer  \;;\.  \\\'.'/.\ 
;:  ■    \    ■  bet-:.  ,-;/.■.];■:}.  i.e.  i  •  ith,     T!-  :■:■-- 
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tion  expressed  in  it  was  occasioned  by  sorrows  ot  a 
very  different  description  from  the  loss  of  fortune. 

"  Bathy  May  2 1 . 

"  My  lazy  fit  has  lasted  so  long  this  time,  that 
I  dare  not  venture  to  make  any  apology  for  it, 
and  scarcely  should  I  dare  to  write  again,  but  that 
I  cannot  resolve  to  quit  this  island  without  once 
more  assuring  my  dear  friend,  that  my  esteem  and 
affection  are  not  in  the  least  abated  by  absence, 
and  that  I  love  her  exactly  as  much  as  if  I  had 
told  her  so  an  hundred  times  over. 

"  My  Mother  and  I  set  off  to-morrow  morning 
for  Ireland.  Lady  Eleanor  Butler  and  Miss 
PoNsoNBY  have  sent  us  a  most  obliging  invitation 
to  their  house,  and  I  hope  we  shall  pass  a  day  and 
a  night  there.  Do  you  not  envy  us  this  visit  ?  If 
we  could  carry  you  and  our  beloved  friend  with 
us,  it  would  be  more  than  earthly  happiness.  On 
the  whole,  I  am  extremely  pleased  with  the  idea 
of  our  expedition  ;  for  besides  my  natural  love  of 
rambling,  and  of  seeing  and  knowing  every  thing 
that  is  worth  the  trouble,  I  am  weary  of  the  world. 
To  quit  it  is  not  in  my  power  ;  but  in  leaving 
England,  1  shall  leave  the  only  world  with  which 
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i  mil  acquainted,  llie  scene  of  all  our  miseries. 
You  never  before  lieard  me  complain  of  miseries. 
T  never  before  had  any  to  complain  of.  Against 
this  negative  pleasure  in  quitting  this  country,  i? 
to  be  set  the  positive  pain  of  leaving  some  very 
dear  friends;  but  I  seldom  sec  you  and  Miss 
Bo^vDLER,  and  I  shall  still  have  the  consolation  of 
loving  you.  I  shall  leave  my  Kitty  with  great 
regret,  but  we  must  learn  to  bctir  it.  We  arc 
happy  in  the  thoughts  of  seeing  my  Father,  who 
lias  been  very  uncomfortably  situated  during  the 
last  year.  We  talk  of  returning  in  the  autumn, 
and  I  am  glad  it  is  talked  of,  because  it  makes  my 
Motlier  quit  England  with  less  reluctance  than  she 
ollicrv>ise  would;  but  i  strongly  suspect  that  we 
bhail  cither  take  up  our  abode  in  Ireland,  or  go 
abroad  v>herever  tlie  regiment  may  happen  to  be 
ordered  ;  '  but  this  is  v.rittcn  in  the  book  of  fate, 
and  no  human  eye  can  read  it.'  I  am  grieved  at 
going  ii'om  Bath  just  bclbre  you  come.  I  have 
not  seen  you  these  two  years,  and  I  may  be 
drowned,  I  may  never  rvltirn,  1  may  never  see  you 
again  till  '  die  life  to  eomc'  By  the  bye,  have 
you  j'cad  I.avater's  Gekeime.  Tct'^iebuck,  S,x.P  There 
i^  in  Jl  a  cjuotation  from  a  sermon   bv  his  fric.'ud 
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Pfeniiingon,  so  exactly  like  your  little  book,  that 
I  wanted  you  to  read  it  with  mc.  I  can  give  yoii 
no  account  of  my  studies,  but  that  I  have  read 
nothing  in  the  last  half  year. 

'*  My  Mother  and  I  arc  going  this  morning  to 
breakfast  with,  .tiid  take  leave  of,  our  dear  Miss 
Bowdlkh;  though  I  believe  I  shall  not  be  so 
satisfied,  but  make  a  push  to  see  her  again  after 
dinner,  which  is  the  only  time  besides  breakfast 
that  she  has  to  spare  from  her  constant  attendance 
on  poor  Mrs.  Bowdler.  I  wish  you  were  here 
to  comfort  her;  she  wants  it  sadly.  As  you  pro- 
bably win  be  with  her  great  part  of  the  time  that 
we  are  absent,  I  hope  constantly  to  hear  of  her 
from  you.  Do  not  forget  me;  and  be  assured 
whatever  changes  may  happen  to  me,  of  fortune, 
or  habitation,  my  sincere  affection  for  my  Mary 
will  never  change.     Adieu,  perhaps  for  ever  !" 


The  visit  In  Lano-ollen  Vale  more  than  cr  .vered 
the  expectation  of  my  friends,  and  the  <'"'^r  ol)]ig- 
ing  manner  in  which  tliey  wer*^  receive. f,  was 
highly  gratifying  to  mc.  T  \v\u  n  l-:-tter  from  Miss 
Smith  on  this  subject,  which  I  particularly  regret; 
r  2 
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but  it  was  destroyed  with  many  others.  Mrs.  and 
INIiss  Smith  were  much  pleased  witli  what  they 
saw  of  Ireland,  and  very  grateful  for  many  civili- 
ties received  there ;  but  I  have  nothing  written  at 
that  time  to  Miss  Hunt,  except  the  following 
short  letter. 

^'  Sligo,  August  8,  1796. 
"  I  HAVE  not  time  to  say  half  what  I  think  and 
feel  in  answer  to  your  last  letter,  my  dearest  Mary; 
I  will  call  you  so  since  you  like  it,  though  I  had 
forgot  that  I  was  ever  so  impertinent  to  do  it 
before.  I  frequently  wish  for  you  and  our  beloved 
friend,  to  make  you  wander  through  a  valley, 
between  mountains  tossed  together  in  all  the  wild 
and  rugged  forms  imaginable,  with  an  hundred 
cascades  dashing  from  their  summits,  and  forming 
a  beautiful  lake  at  the  bottom  ;  to  shew  you  the 
fine  effects  of  light  and  shade  on  the  hills  when 
the  sun  shines  ;  and  when  he  does  not,  the  clouds 
hiding  their  heads,  descending  half  way  down 
them,  and  sometimes  entirely  blotting  thcia  out 
of  the  landscape  ;  then  breaking  away  by  degrees, 
and  ascending  like  smoke.  1  never  before  knew 
so  well  what  Ossian  meant  by  the  thick  mist  of 
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the  valley,  and  the  ragged  skirts  of  a  cloud  as  it 
sails  slowly  over  the  dark  heath.  I  often  think 
]  see  the  grey  cloud  of  which  his  father's  robe  is 
made.  I  hope  we  may  meet  in  tlie  winter ;  but 
sometimes  I  almost  despair.  However,  I  shall  not 
be  less  in  one  place  than  another  your  tenderly 
nifectionate  friend." 


Mrs.  and  Miss  Smith  spent  four  months  in 
Ireland,  and  returned  to  Bath  in  October.  At 
Kingston-Lodge,  the  seat  of  the  late  venerable 
Earl  of  Kingston*,  they  passed  some  weeks ;  and 
the  happiness  they  enjoyed  there  was  always 
mentioned  by  them  with  the  warmest  gratitude. 
From  thence  they  removed  with  Captain  Smith 
to  the  Barracks  at  Sligo,  and  Elizabeth  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  Lady  Isabella  King,  in 
whose  friendship  and  correspondence  she  thought 
herself  particularly  happy  ;  and  who  has  favoured 
me  with  some  extracts  from  her  letters,  which  I 
hope  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  those  who  value 

*  Edward,  father  to  the  late,  and  grandfather  to  the 
present  Earl. 
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the   unstudied  effusions  of   a  grateful  and  aflec- 
tionate  heart. 


"  TO  THE  LADY  ISABELLA  KING. 


"  Sli'go,  1 796. 
"  A  THOUSAND  thanks  to  my  dearest  Lady 
Isabella  for  her  charming  letter.  It  is  the  first 
comfort  I  have  met  with  since  we  })artcd,  for  every 
thing  has  conspired  to  remind  us  of  what  we  are 
otherwise  not  at  all  disposed  to  forget, — the  hap- 
piness we  enjoyed  at  Kingston-Lodge. 

"  We  were  most  completely  wet  long  before  we 
reached  Sligo,  and  when  we  did  arrive,  we  had 
every  thing  to  unpack';  beds  to  contrive,  &c.  &c. 
All  our  fatigues  however  are  at  length  over,  and  I 
hope  wc  hhall  now  go  on  tolerably  well.  We  have 
a  pretty  view  of  a  bay  of  the  sea,  (which  looks  like 
a  lake,)  and  seme  fine  mountains.  How  much 
more  beautiful  should  I  think  tliis  scene,  if  you 
were  looking  at  it  with  nie  ! 

"  V\Q  are  all  very  well,  and  much  amused  with 
the  little  misfortunes  that  happen  to  us.     You  ask 
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what  wc  b.avc  been  doinpfj  saying,  and  tliinking. 
For  the  first  we  have  been  trying  to  set  oiu'selvcs 
in  order,  and  receiving  conijiany.  A.3  to  onr 
words  and  tlsoughts,  exce|)t  tlie  ncccs?ary  con- 
sultations on  vvhat  was  to  be  done  next,  I  beheve 
they  have  been  chiefly  directed  towards  Kingston- 
Lodge.  How  I  like  Shgo,  I  cannot  yet  tell ;  for 
the  day  wc  arrived  I  was  so  glad  to  be  in  it,  that 
I  did  not  observe  how  it  looked  ;  and  yesterday  it 
rained  again,  and  wc  did  not  go  out.  Thus  I  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  looking  for  German  books, 
nor  do  I  much  expect  to  find  any.  Most  heartily 
do  I  hope  that  our  garden  plan  may  be  realized, 
because  your  Ladyship  is  one  of  the  very  few 
peo[)le  I  think  worthy  to  understand  German. 
This  is  a  high  compliment,  for  in  order  to  feel  and 
relish  it  thoroughly,  it  is  necessary  to  possess  every 
quality  that  I  most  admire. 

"  Lord  Kingston  must  return  sooner  than  Sep- 
tember, or  we  must  btay  longer,  for  should  we  be 
gone  before  you  come  to  Mr.  Cooper's,  I  shall  be 
miserable.  1  have  only  time  to  add,  and  that  but 
imperfectly,  the  sinccjo  aflection  and  gratitude 
with  which  I  am  ever  yours,  &c," 
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In  one  of  Mrs.  Smith's  letters  to  the  Editor, 
the  removal  to  Sligo  is  thus  described  : 

"  We  had  spent  three  happy  weeks  at  the  hospi- 
table mansion  of  Lord  KinctSton,  from  whence  we 
set  off  on  horseback  for  our  quarters,  which  were 
about  twenty  miles  distant.  During  the  last  ten 
miles  of  the  journey  it  rained  most  heavily  and 
without  ceasinff.  We  arrived  at  the  Barracks 
dripping  wet;  our  baggage  was  not  come,  and 
owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  Quarter-master, 
there  was  not  even  a  bed  to  rest  on.  The  Avhole 
furniture  of  our  apartments  consisted  of  a  piece  of 
a  cart-wheel  for  a  fender  ;  a  bit  of  iron,  probably 
from  the  same  vehicle,  for  a  poker;  a  dirty  deal 
table,  and  three  wooden-bottomed  chairs.  It  was 
the  first  time  we  had  joined  the  regiment,  and  I 
was  standing  by  the  fire,  meditating  on  our  forlorn 
state,  and  perhaps  dwelliiig  too  much  on  the  com- 
forts 1  had  lost,  when  I  was  roused  from  my  reverie 
by  Elizabeth's  exclaiming,  '  O  what  a  blessing  !' 
'  Blessing  !'  I  replied,  '  there  seems  none  left.' 
*  Indeed  there  is,  my  dear  Mother:  for  see  here  is 
'  a  little  cupboard.'  I  dried  my  tears,  and  endea- 
voured to  learn  fortitude  from  my  daughter.'* 
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Mrs.  Smith  has  often  mentioned  to  her  friends 
the  ingenuity,  as  well  as  good  humour,  with  which 
Elizabeth  contrived  to  make  a  currant  tart  in 
this  uncomfortable  dwelling,  when  it  appeared 
quite  impracticable.  I  mention  tliese  trifling  cir- 
cumstances, because  I  wish  to  convince  my  2/oung 
readers  that  learning  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
most  minute  attention  to  all  the  peculiar  duties,  as 
v/ell  as  to  all  the  elegant  accomplishments,  which 
belong  to  the  female  character.  For  the  same 
reason  I  think  it  right  to  notice  Miss  Smith's  par- 
ticular attention  to  occonomy,  when  circumstances 
made  it  proper.  No  young  lady  dressed  with  more 
elegant  simplicity,  but  none  could  do  this  at  less 
expense.  She  made  a  gown,  or  a  cap,  or  any  other 
article  of  dress,  with  as  much  skill  as  she  displayed 
in  explaining  a  problem  in  Euclid,  or  a  difficult 
passage  in  Hebrew:  and  nothing  which  she  thought 
it  ri<i;ht  to  do  was  ever  neglected.  The  modestv 
and  simplicity  of  her  character  is  so  justly  de- 
scribed in  a  letter  written  *  since  her  death  by  her 
friend  Thomas  Wilkinson  to  Mrs.  Smith,  that 
I  hope  1  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  few  extracts 
from  it. — 

*  Sec  Appendix.     Lettfji  IX. 
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"  Her  acquiremeute  must  be  allowed  to  have 
been  wonderful ;  but  to  nic  the  niOftt  a>tonishir.g 
thing  is  how  she  has  clone  so  much,  ior  she  Jicvcr 
appeared  to  do  any  thing,  and  every  one  wl.o  saw 
her  would  have  been  mor^  ;ipt  to  liave  supposed 
her  indolent  than  industrious;  but  though  lier 
progress  of  improvement  was  silent  as  light,  vet  it 
was  certain  as  time.  In  her  knowledge  she  was 
as  modest  as  in  everv  thiufj  else;  never  presuminfr 
to  be  "sisc  on  a  discovery  or  a  judicious  obser- 
vation. Alv.ays  simple,  sweet,  and  innocent  in 
her  demeanour,  she  never  gave  herself  an  air  of 
consequence  for  genius,  learning,  or  beauty,  though 
she  possessed  them  all.  In  company  she  kept 
back  so  much,  that  some  would  be  in  danger  of 
forgetting  she  wiis  tliere;  but  when  called  on  to 
speak,  she  did  it  so  much  to  the  purpose,  so  pleas- 
ingly, and  so  unaffectedly,  that  one  wished  no  one 
to  speak  but  herself  Some  might  have  supposed 
her  of  an  absent  cast,  but  nothing  was  further 
from  her  character,  for  her  replies  were  the  readi- 
est I  ever  knew,  when  information  vvas  wanted, 
1  Icr  countenance  was  serious,  but  she  not  unfrc- 
(jueiiily  sniiled,  and  it  was  the  smile  of  complacency 
nnil  peace. " 

<< 
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After  a  second  visit  at  Kingston -Lodge,  the 
ladies  romoved  with  Captain  Smith  to  Lisburn, 
from  wlicnce  tlie  next  letter  was  written  to  Lady 
Isabella  King. 

"  Lishurn,  Sept.  13,  1796. 
"  My  deprest  Lady  Isabella  will,  I  hope,  be- 
lieve tliat  I  should  not  so  lon'jf  liave  delayed  ful- 
filling my  promise  of  writing  to  her,  had  not  many 
impedir,  ents  come  in  the  way.      First,  on  our  ar- 
rival here  we  recollected  that  no  letter  could  reach 
Kingston-Lodge   till  Timrsday ;  it  was  therefore 
useless  to  write  on  Saturday,   aiul  since  that  time 
we   have  been   in   constant   expectation   of  being 
ordered  to  march  ;   and  as  my  chief  object  in  writ- 
ing to  you  is  a  selfish  one, — to  have  the  happiness 
of  hearing  from  yuu, — I  waited   till  I  could    tell 
where  to  direct.      I    believe,  however,  it   is   now 
settled  that  we  remain  Jiere  till  we  go  to  England  ; 
and  wh.'n  that  will  be  i  know  not.     Now  I  have 
got   over   this   tiresome  prr'uce,  which  I  hate  of 
all  things,   let  me  an;use  myself  with  telling  you 
iiow  sincerely   I   regret   Pvingston- Lodge,  and  its 
kind  inhabitants,  and  above  all  our  little  walks  in 
♦J)?  slirubbery,  which  I  have  been  wishing  for  every 
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(lay  since  By  tlie  bye  1  liave  a  little  quarrel  with 
a  certain  lady  for  a  speech  she  made  nie  the  last 
moment  I  saw  her,  importing  that  I  should  forget 
her  as  soon  as  I  was  gone,  or  some  such  vile  idea. 
I  could  not  quarrel  at  the  moment,  but  wrote  some 
verses  to  assure  her  it  was  impossible  :  they  were 
however  too  sleepy  to  send,  and  I  must  content 
myself  with  assuring  her  in  plain  prose,  that  every 
day,  by  making  me  feel  the  want  of  her  sweet 
society,  endears  her  to  me  if  possible  still  more. 

"  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  we  met  with  no  acci- 
dent on  our  journey,  except  laming  the  horses, 
and  tiring  them  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  leave 
them  at  Lurgen,  ten  miles  from  hence,  to  be  led 
home  on  Saturday.  Poor  Brunette*,  considering 
she  was  not  quite  well  when  she  set  out,  performed 
surprisingly,  and  has  now,  with  a  i'ew  days'  rest, 
quite  recovered  from  her  fatigues.  The  riders 
were  not  at  all  tired,  but  much  amused  with  their 
journey.  The  country  on  this  side  of  Belturbet  is 
very  pretty ;  about  Monaghan  beautiful,  composed 
entirely  of  green  hills,  rivers,  lakes,  and  fine  woods. 
On  this  side  of  Armagh,  though  still  richly  culti- 

*  A  horse  which  Lady  Eleanor  King  had  given  to 
Mj>5  Smith. 
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vated,  it  grows  gradually  too  flat  to  please  me,  till 
it  spreads  about  this  place  nearly  into  a  plain, 
which,  though  it  is  very  rich,  and  in  general  much 
admired,  cannot  compensate  to  me  for  the  moun- 
tains about  Sligo. 

"  We  saw  on  a  hill  between  Carrick  and  Bally- 
namore,  an  immense  figure  cut  in  stone,  which  the 
country  people  told  us  was  Fiuhn  Mac  Coul,  who 
you  know  is  Macpherson's  Fingal.  It"  you  can 
learn  an}^  particulars  respecting  it,  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  to  yo\i.  The  only  curiosity  we  saw  besides 
was  one  of  the  old  round  towers  that  puzzle  the 
Antiquarians  so  much  at  Clones. 

"  I  must  tell  you  a  piece  of  good  fortune  that  be- 
fell me  by  the  way.  The  inn  where  we  breakfasted 
at  Armagh  was  opposite  to  a  bookseller's  shop,  and 
my  Mother  proposed  going  to  see  if  there  were  any 
Irish  books.  We  went,  ..nd  found  the  first  num- 
ber of  an  Irish  Magazine  now^  publishing  at  Bel- 
fast, in  whirh  was  a  grammar,  and  some  poems 
with  translaiions.  You  will  suppose  I  have  been 
very  busy  ever  since.  If  you  have  any  thoughts  of 
learning  the  language,  I  would  advise  you  to  get 
this  book.  Pray  remember  me  most  kindly,  grate- 
fully, and  respectfully,  to  Lady  Ele,\nok  ;    give 
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my  love  to  Miss  King,  and  to  my  best  friend  La- 
dy Isabella  say— nothing ; —slie  knows,  I  hope, 
that  I  love  her  entirely. 

"  Our  httle  plan  of  riding  with  my  Father 
through  Scotland  is  impracticable,  as  no  officer 
can  leave  his  regiment  at  present.  This  place  is 
head-quarters  :  whicli  I  am  glad  of,  because  we 
have  the  band,  which  is  a  very  good  one. 

"  I  hope  you  observe  what  a  curious  mistake  I 
have  made  in  beginning  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
paper. —  As  this  is  a  Ilebrcvo  letter,  or  rather  the 
letter  of  a  fool,  please  to  begin  at  the  end." 

"  Bathy  Jan.  1,0,  1797. 
"  Fully  did  I  intend,  on  receiving  your  Lady- 
ship's long-wished-for  letter,  to  obey  your  orders, 
and  answer  it  directly.  At  length  after  nearly  a 
month  has  elapsed,  here  I  am  set  down  to  begin, 
but  when  I  shall  finish  is  more  than  I  know,  for  I 
have  a  strange  antipathy  to  writing  to  any  one  I 
love  when  any  human  creature  is  present :  it  is  as 
bad  as  talking  in  mixed  company.  I  feel  a  sort  of 
restraint  which  extends  even  to  my  ideas,  and  I 
cannot  think  freely.  I  carry  this  so  far,  that  J  do 
not  like  to  read  a  book  which  interests  me  when 
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any  one  is  present,  and  always  make  to  myself  a 
kind  ol'  solitude  by  hiding  my  llicc  wiib  it  when  I 
come  to  a  passage  which  particularly  pleases  nie.  I 
believe  this  is  a  sort  of  pride,  which  cannot  bear  to 
expose  its  feelings  to  observation.  Whatever  may 
be  the  cause,  so  it  is ;  and  I  have  been  waiting  in 
hopes  of  being  left  alone  to  write  to  my  dearest 
Lady  Isabella.  It  has  never  happened  till  to- 
day ;  for  there  are  so  many  of  us  that  we  have  no 
separate  rooms,  but  all  sit  constantly  together.  Do 
not  consider  this  as  an  apologj'  for  not  writing 
sooner ;  apologies  are  the  first  things  we  should 
banish  from  our  new  cori'espondcnce,  as  being 
weeds  whicli  are  apt  to  over-run  the  whole  letter, 
to  the  destruction  of  every  plant  of  common  sense 
which  possibly  might  otherwise  fill  their  place. 
Your  Ladyship's  first  rule  will  stand  instead  of  all 
apologies.  Secondly,  for  the  liberty  of  talkinfj- 
nonsense :  1  nmst  grant  what  I  beu*  to  be  allov.ed 
for  myself:  moreover,  I  should  hate  a  letter  which 
contained  nothino-  but  srootl  sense:  it  would  be  as 
didl  as  tiiose  assenibbes  where  people  meet  to  talk 
sense,  and  no  one  dares  utter  a  syllable.  Thirdly, 
you  shall  change  your  subject,  break  off,  and  be- 
cin  again,  and  play  as  many  variations  as  you 
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please.  As  to  not  writing  to  me  for  six  months,  J 
do  not  feel  myself  sufficiently  disinterested  to  grant 
that  with  my  own  free  will ;  though  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  help  myself,  if  you  will  not  write  to  me, 
and  I  certainly  never  shall  harbour  any  suspicion 
or  distrust,  for  there  is  nothing  to  which  I  have 
such  a  decided  aversion.  Were  I  to  say  that  I 
should  not  find  pleasure  in  reading  your  Ladyship's 
letters,  in  whatever  number  of  scraps  and  humours 
they  were  written,  I  hope  you  would  not  believe 
me.  As  for  the  hand-writing,  it  is  a  maxim  of 
mine,  that  whoever  writes  me  a  copper-plate  let- 
ter, does  not  love  me,  and  vice  versa.  I  never  can 
take  pains,  (though  at  best  my  hand  is  very  bad,) 
except  when  I  am  writing  a  stiff  letter  to  some- 
body I  care  not  a  button  about.  Finally,  I  never 
read  any  thing  out  of  a  letter,  except  it  be  some 
article  of  news,  or  some  common-place  observation, 
because  I  think  that  what  is  most  interestintr  to  the 
person  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed,  is  exactly 
what  the  rest  of  the  world  will  hear  with  indiffer- 
ence, perhaps  with  ridicule,  as  not  understanding 
or  enteiing  into  the  sentiments  of  the  writer. 

"  My  Mother  has  read  Cainilla.     1  have   not, 
being  at  present  quite  taken  up  with  some  delightful 
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German  books.  ludcctl  I  never  shall  bc^  satislied 
till  3-011  learn  German.  There  is  one  book  wliich 
you  may  and  must  read  dircc/Ijj,  '  The  Itah'an.' 
I  will  say  nothing  of  its  contents. 

"  We  heard  from  my  Father  about  a  week  ago. 
He  was  at  Ncwton-Ards,  and  very  well.  Amidst 
all  our  fears  on  the  subject  of  the  French  invasion, 
(though  I  cannot  say  mine  were  ever  very  great,) 
we  could  not  help  encouraging  some  faint  hope 
that  Bath  might  be  thouglit  a  safer  place  than  Ire- 
land for  the  Kingston  family;  and  if  our  good 
neighbours  the  Messieurs  had  tlone  no  more  harm, 
we  would  have  made  them  very  low  curtsies,  and 
thanked  them  with  all  our  hearts.  Our  Millennium 
Hall  scheme  appears  so  distant,  that  1  fear  we  shall 
be  grown  cross  disagreeable  old  maids  befoi-e  we 
can  put  it  in  execution. 

♦'  I  beg  you  will  never  be  at  any  trouble  to  col- 
lect news  for  me.  There  is  nothing  I  care  so  little 
about,  unless  it  immediately  concerns  the  Kingston 
family,  particularly  o;/t' member  of  it,  and  then  the 
smallest  circumstance  can  never  appear  trifling 
to  me. — 1  do  not  by  any  means  feel  that  1  shall 
never  see  you  again  ;  on  the  contrary,  1  am  per- 
suaded that  wc  shall  meet  in  some  corner  or  other 
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of  the  earth. — Have  the  goodness  to  present  my 
^lother's  and  my  kindest  respects  to  Lady  Elea- 
nor and  Lord  Kingston,  and  our  love  to  Miss 
King.  There  is  not  room  to  tell  you  what  to  say 
to  my  dearest  Lady  Isabella. 

"  If  you  see  the  Elphin*  family,  pray  remember 
us  most  kindly  to  them.  We  are  not  much  gayer 
here  than  you  are  at  Kingston-Lodge,  for  we  go 
out  vcr^^  little;  but  that  I  do  not  regret,  though  1 
should  enjoy  it  perhaps  as  much  as  other  people, 
if  I  was  in  the  habit  of  it,"  <n:c. 

The  remainder  of  this  correspondence  is  of  later 
date,  and  will  appear  in  its  proper  place. 

When  ]Mrs.  and  Miss  Smith  returned  to  Bath 
in  October  179G,  they  found  my  Mother  extremely 
ill,  and  from  them  she  received  every  comfort  which 
friendship  could  bestow.  The  kind  attention  which 
she  always  experienced  from  INIrs.  S^iith  matle  a 
very  deep  impression  on  her  heart ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible I  should  ever  forget  that  to  her  my  beloved 
parent  was  indebted,  during  the  last  ten  years  of 
her  hfe,  for  some  of  the  happiest  hours  she  enjoyed. 
Tiie  same  rnwearicd  kiiKlness  cheered  the  last  days 
^  J);-.  Law,  J>i<ijijj)  uC  Wpliin. 
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ul  her  lite,  uiid  supported  mc  in  one  of  the  most 
Lr\  i:i-  scci.js  oi mine.  My  Molher  died  on  the  10th 
of  May  1797.  Miss  Smith  was  tlien  staying  with 
us.  and  read  three  sermons  to  her  on  the  preceding 
evening,  when  she  appeared  uncommonly  well. — 
Perhaps  this  awful  scene  might  give  a  peculiarly 
serious  turn  to  a  mind  which  was  always  disposed 
to  deep  reflection,  and  fervent  piety.  The  follow- 
ing reflections  are  taken  from  her  little  pocket- 
books,  and  were  written  in  1796  and  1797. 

"  I  FIND  it  is  a  very  good  method  to  write  down 
my  thoughts  as  they  occur,  for  an  idea  often  strikes 
me,  which,  turning  to  something  else,  I  forget  im- 
mediately :  but  considering  it  as  much  as  is  neces- 
sary to  write  it  down,  makes  me  more  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  and  makes  my  thoughts  more  mj/ 
o-j:n.  For  want  of  some  such  plan,  I  see  people 
dreaming  away  their  lives  in  inactivity  of  mind, 
without  ibrming  any  opinions  of  their  own,  till 
from  paying  no  attention  to  their  thoughts,  they 
come  not  to  tiiink  at  all." 

''  When  we  contemplate  the  ways  of  Providence, 
we  are  like  a  peison  unskilled  in  painting,  who 
F  2 
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looks  at  a  half-finished  picture ;  he  is  immediately 
struck  with  the  want  of  harmony  in  the  colouring, 
and  the  improper  disposition  of  li^^ht  and  shade, 
and  thinks  he  shews  his  wisdom  by  finding  faults  in 
the  whole  plan,  and  in  the  execution  of  every  part ; 
but  let  hiin  wait  till  it  is  finished,  and  he  will  then 
be  forced  to  acknowledge  that  every  stroke  has 
contributed  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole,  and  that 
what  he  considered  as  defects,  now  appear  the  chief 
beauties  of  the  piece.  Perhaps  there  is  none  but 
an  artist  equal  to  the  painter  of  the  picture,  who 
can,  before  it  is  finished,  imagine  what  effect  will 
be  produced  :  in:!less  then  we  can  suppose  the  crea- 
ture to  be  equal  to  the  Creator,  and  the  picture  to 
rise  up  against  the  painter,  let  us  not  presume  to 
call  in  question  the  ordinances  of  God,  but  wait 
til)  his  plans  are  accomplished,  when  we  shall  be 
convinced  that  '  wliatever  is,  is  right.'  " 

'•  Is  the  capacity  of  man  finite?  Is  God  infinite? 
How  can  the  finite  comprehend  the  infinite?" 

"  Thl  pity  of  the  world  appears  to  be  very  much 
viii-placed  ;  it  is  entirely  withdrawn  from  those  who 
have    llilkn   into  ujisfortunc  through   their   own 
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fault,  and  most  liberally  bestowed  on  the  virtuous 
unfortunate.  But  the  virtuous  have  no  need  of 
pitv  :  thcv  never  can  be  miserable,  whatever  may 
befall  them  ;  and  it  is  their  place  to  look  down  with 
pity  on  the  wicked,  whether  glorying  in  the  smiles 
of  fortune,  or  despairing  at  her  frowns.'* 

"  I  DO  not  see  tliat  the  failure  of  intellect  which 
vvc  sometimes  observe  in  old  people,  and  in  young 
ones  in  some  cases  of  sickness,  is  any  argument 
against  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  We  are  ig- 
norant how  the  soul  will  act  after  its  separation 
from  the  bodv;  but  v,-e  know  that  dui'ing  their 
union,  neitlier  can  do  any  tiling  without  the  as- 
sistaiice  of  the  other;  therefore,  when  the  faculties 
decay,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  soul  is  in- 
jured, but  that  the  organs,  whatever  they  arc,  by 
which  it  communicates  with  the  body,  and  by 
which  ideas  are  presented  to  it,  have  sustained 
some  damage.  As,  if  a  man  become  blind,  we 
do  not  say  th.at  his  soul  is  changed,  but  that  the 
organ  by  which  imng'-s  were  presented  to  it,  is  in- 
jured; and  accordingly,  if  his  eyes  are  cured,  the 
soul  is  ju^-t  as  abh'  to  distii^.guish  objects  as  ever. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  sick  person,  whose  nerves 
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(or  whatever  it  is  on  wIhcIi  the  soul  immediately 
acts)  have  recovered  their  tone,  is  able  to  think, 
and  speak,  and  understand,  as  formerly.  The 
workman  is  not  in  fault,  but  some  part  of  his 
machine  is  out  of  order." 

"  The  most  difficult  vice  to  conquer,  is  pride;  I 
mean  a  high  idea  of  our  own  merits,  and  a  spirit 
of  rebellion.  This  came  in  Eve's  way ;  she  fell, 
and  perhaps  there  is  not  one  of  her  posterity  who 
would  not  have  done  the  same." 

"  Reason  is  the  most  unreasonable  of  all  things, 
for  without  common  sense  to  guide  it,  it  never 
knows  where  to  stop." 

"  The  mo^t  inconsisunt  thhig  in  the  world  is  to 
expect  coiisi.^tuiicy  of  ni;!n,  at  the  same  time  that 
^\x^  know  hiin  to  be  entire  ly  dependent  on  circum- 
stances. W'liat  we  luivc  most  eariicstly  wished,  is 
ofien  proved  by  events  to  have  been  the  worst 
thing  that  could  happen  to  us.  We  do,  and  iiiust, 
change  our  opinions  according  to  every  circum- 
.-tance  that  occurs,  unless  we  could  know  all  tilings, 
and  lakeinthepresent,  past,  and  future,  at  a  glance." 
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"  It  is  surprising  how  the  opinions  of  the  same 
person  cliangc  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  It  is 
therefore  improving,  as  well  as  amusing,  to  write 
down  the  thoughts  that  occur,  hi  order  to  look 
them  over  after  some  time,  and  see  in  what  re- 
spects I  may  have  advanced,  in  what  receded,  and 
rectify  errors." 

"  I  HAVE  no  idea  of  heaping  up  money,  or  of 
any  pleasure  in  saying  so  much  is  mine;  it  is  not 
mine  till  I  use  it.  I  shall  therefore,  whenever  I 
have  any,  lay  it  out  as  I  find  proper  occasions ; 
trusting  to  that  Providence  which  has  never  suf- 
fered me  to  want,  even  when  I  had  no  probable 
means  of  subsisting,  to  supply  me  when  I  stand  in 
need.  Never  refuse  to  give  to-day,  lest  you  should 
want  to-morrow." 

"  How  light  are  all  the  troubles  of  this  world  to 
those  who  value  every  thing  it  contains  according 
to  its  real  worth  !  They  may  appear  insensible  to 
those  who  reckon  by  a  different  standard,  but  they 
can  bear  even  this  imputation,  for  they  know  the 
value   of  human  applause.     How  happy  should 
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we   be,  if  we  could  alv,  ays  feel  as  we  sometimes 

think  .'■' 

*'  T  CANNOT  bear  to  hear  people  say,  '  such  a 
person  did  ri;e  a  favour,  but  I  have  returned  it,  and 
am  no  longer  obliged  to  him.'  If  any  one  does 
nic  a  iavour,  without  the  least  expectation  or  wish 
of  a  reward,  though  it  should  afterwards  be  in  my 
power  to  do  ten  limes  more  for  that  pen-son,  I  can 
never  repay  the  original  obligation,  which  from 
its  nature  does  not  admit  of  aiiy  recoiii{)cnse,  but 
remains  tor  ever  in  its  full  foice." 

••  One  great  cause  of  the  republican  spirit  which 
})revails  at  present,  appears  to  have  been  a  false 
{uinciple  in  education,  that  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
vince a  cliild  by  reason  before  you  expect  hiia  to 
obey.  Now  reason,  being  the  faculty  of  comparing 
ideas  already  })resented  to  the  mind,  cannot  exist 
In  a  child,  to  whom  few  or  no  ideas  have  been 
presented  ;  and  no  one  was  ever  convinced  by  the 
i-easoning  oi  another.  It  is  therefore  impossible 
t(j  convince  him;  and  if  he  be  suil'ei'ed  to  do  as  he 
jjlease  till  lie  be  capable  of  reasoning,  it  is  a  great 
chance  if  his  understanding  be  not  so  warped  by 
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the  practice  of  evil,  that  he  mistake  it  for  good; 
and  it  is  most  probable  that  he  may  have  contract- 
ctl  such  a  luibit  of  disobedience,  as  not  willingly 
to  submit  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  or  even  to 
those  uf  ills  God." 

"  The  progress  of  understanding  is  like  learning 
to  play  on  a  musical  instrument.  Education  does 
not  create  it,  any  more  than  a  music-master  creates 
fingers,  it  only  gives  us  the  power  of  using  them 
rightly.  Give  an  instrument  to  a  person  who  has 
ni'ver  lieard  music,  and  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
])riiicipics  of  it,  he  will  probably  produce  some 
'^ound,  but  it  will  be  discordant  and  wiuiout  mean- 
ing. This  I  shoukl  suj:)pose  the  state  of  a  man 
who  lias  al-.vays  lived  on  a  desolate  island  by  him- 
self. He  will  have  found  the  use  of  his  bodily  or- 
gans, but  will  scarcely  have  discovered  his  mental 
lliculiies.  On  the  contrary,  a  person  who  has  been 
tauglil  the  principles  of  nmsic,  nuikes  himself  per- 
lectly  aiiuuitited  with  them  by  practice,  till  from. 
playing  th^'  iiiu.4c  '>i' others,  he  at  length  composes 
new  on  t'le  same  j^riucipks;  as  he  learns  to  use  his 
unwer>tan(h:ig  first  by  reading  and  hearing  the 
opinions  of  others,  and  then  forms  his  own.  Thus 
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ilic  soi;!  aiul  bot.'y  arc  )rciproca]Iv  as  the  musician 
and  llie  instruiiuiit." 

"I  iiNj)  nothing  so  effectual  in  abating  sclt- 
conccit,  as  to  look  on  people  who  evidently  have 
quite  as  high  an  opinion  of  themselves  in  any  given 
respect,  as  I  have,  and  to  see  that  they  are  mis- 
taken.    It  is  very  possible  I  may  be  so  too." 

"  It  is  the  fashion  now  to  consider  the  abilities 
of  -women  as  being  on  an  equality  with  tliose  of 
men.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  may  be  many  wo- 
men, whose  abilities,  and  still  more  their  powers 
of  conversation,  are  superior  to  those  of  the  gene- 
rality of  men;  but  there  never  was  among  women 
a  Milton,  a  Newtoii,  8cc. 

"  The  more  talents  and  good  qualities  we  have 
received,  the  more  humble  we  ought  to  be,  because 
we  Isave  the  less  merit  in  doing  right." 

"  How  very  Darroware  all  the  limits  of  the  hu- 
jr;!!,  iir.dcrst.uitling  !  Oui- siuiation  in  this  world 
i-  !:lu'  iliat  of  a  person  gropinti;  about  in  the  dark. 
\\'i;;it(\<r  pail  of  science  ^^•c  turn  into,  we  meet 
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with  no  obstacles  that  may  noteasily  be  surmount- 
ed, we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  made  great 
discoveries,  and  think  there  will  be  no  end  of  oar 
progress  till  we  perfectly  understand  every  tiling  ; 
when  on  a  sudden  wo  knock  our  heads  against  the 
mud  walls  of  our  habitation,  and  are  beat  back  by 
the  blow  to  the  centre  of  ignorance  from  whence 
we  set  out." 

"  No  event  which  I  tliought  unfortunate  has 
Gvov  happened  to  me,  but  I  liave  been  convinced, 
at  sometime  or  other,  that  it  was  not  a  misfortune, 
but  a  blessing.  I  can  never  then  in  reason  com- 
jilaiu  of  an}-  thing  tliat  liappons,  because  I  am  per- 
suaded it  if  permitted  for  some  good  purpose." 

"  1  AM  surprised,  on  observing  my  tliougiii-, 
lo  ;ind  how  very  rarely  they  are  employed  in  any 
i!ii)5U-  worth  tliinking  about,  how  ;-oldom  thev  are 
(  vc!)  co'.nmon  sense.  Coiiscier.ee  tells  me  that  a 
gicat  part  of  my  life  is  wa^^tcd  in  foolish  iuiagina- 
t'ons  nnd  iille  dream.-." 

••  A\  i:  ctuniol  have  a  more  striking  proof  of  tlir 
iiuapacity  of  man,   than  the  method:-,  iie  takes  to 
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hide  from  himself  his  own  ignorance.  When  he 
meets  with  any  thing  in  nature  which  he  can  nei- 
ther explain  nor  understand,  he  invents  a  name 
by  which  he  imposes  on  the  world  with  an  appear- 
ance of  wisdom ;  and  sometimes  even  fancies  him- 
self wise,  because  he  has  not  acknowledged  his  ig- 
norance. For  instance,  we  pretend  to  know  what 
it  is  that  moves  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  and  we 
call  it  attraction  ;  though  it  is  plain  we  are  no 
wiser  than  if  the  word  had  never  been  used.  We 
meet  with  a  fossil  of  which  we  cannot  account  for 
the  formation,  a  plant  or  an  animal  differing  from 
any  we  have  before  seen,  we  say  it  is  a  lusus  nafu- 
rce.  Some  person  is  affected  with  a  disorder  we 
do  not  understand,  it  is  immediately  said  to  be 
nervous.  If  two  or  three  of  our  acquaintance  are 
affected  in  tfie  same  maniK>r,  it  is  a  disorder  that 
goes  about,  it  is  in  tlio  air  :  though  perhaps  the 
air  has  no  more  to  tlo  with  it  than  any  of  the  other 
elements :  and  each  person  alter  uttei-ing  one  of 
tliese  wise  >e;itences,  sits  down  satisfied  that  lie 
Vias  completely  txplained  his  subject." 

••  i'(    is  not  sur))rihing  that  so  few,  so  very  few 
geinuc-  ;ij">))ear  in  the  world,  if  we  consider  how 
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many  circiimstaTices  are  necessary  to  their  produc- 
tion ;  for  it  is  not  enough  that  nature  has  given  a 
bold  and  enterprising  spirit,  capable  of  the  greatest 
undertakings,  if  the  shell  it  inhabits  is   rooted  to 
one  spot,  and  compelled  to  labour  for  daily  bread : 
it  is  not  enough  that  she  has  created  a  poet,  if  the 
mind,  full  of  ardour  and  enthusiasm,  be  doomed 
to  plod  the  dull  round  of  trade.     She  has  in  vain 
bestowed  the  faculty  of  deep  investigation,  and  of 
tracing  the  hidden   causes  of  things,  on  one,  who, 
in  the  constant  hurry  of  action,  finds  no  leisure 
for   meditation  ;  or  given  to  a  woman  a  spirit  of 
curiosity  able  to  make  useful  discoveries  in  every 
branch  of  science,  which,  from  a  narrow  prejudice, 
must  be  confined  to  the  affairs  of  her  neighbours. 
Thus  I  am   persuaded  genius  often  exists,  but  lies 
concealed,  sometimes  even  from  the  possessor  of  it, 
for  want  of  occasions  to  call  it  forth." 

"  They  are  most  vain,  who  smj  they  have  no 
vanity  :  for  no  one  ever  thought  that  the  want  of 
vanity  he  boasts  of,  proceeded  from  want  of  me- 
rit ;  he  rather  thinks  that  he  excels  all  mankind  in 
having  a  mind  superior  to  vanity ;  and  what  is  this 
opinion,  but  the  summit  of  vanity  ?" 
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"  Tpie  greatest  misfortune  in  the  world  is  to 
have  more  learning;  than  fjood  sense." 

"  ivl ANY  pciple  find  fault  with  those  Avho  study 
L:i3gungc,-j  aiici  .sa)    tiiey  study   only  words,  and 
ibruc-  iilcai ;  but  tiiose  who  do  i^o  never  will  learn 
any  miu/oer  of  languages,  for   it  is  totally  impos- 
sible; to  rcii.^iubc)-  to  ^reat  a  numbor  of  Vvords  as 
is  contained  in  g,ic  laiigaage  ^'■ithout  afriiiing- ideas 
to  them.     The  truth  is,  tiu/sc  v. iio  learn  languages 
to  any  purpo.'ie,  study  ideas  onlij^  through  the  me- 
dium of  words  tlieir  oigns.      Lnless  we  clearly  un- 
derstand   the    sign,  we    cannot    comprehend  the 
tiling;  signified.     Those  v.ho  consider    this  matter 
at  all,  must  acknowledge  tlnit   tiierc   are  very  fev/ 
words   in   tl)e    English  langUMge  v.hieh   ha\  t   any 
meaning  in  Kngli.-.h,  but  that  lluy  are  chiefly  de- 
rived from  the  Saxon,  Fj'ench,  Liilin,  Gi'eek;  and 
those  again  I'rom  the   riebrc\r,  and  other  lil:!steru 
lanc-uut'cs.      It  follov,?,  thereibrL-,  that    those  only 
who    imder>t;nul   all    those    lani-uagcj,    (perhaps 
many  moi-e  might  be  added,)  y>"r/'f (,////  understand 
English  ;  and  tiiosf  who  are  acquainted  with  none 
of  them,  speak   the  words   they  have  lear!)t  I'jom 
cu'stom,  like  ;■;  parrot,   but  vvidioat  clearly  under- 
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stamiing  the  ideas  wliicli  are  meant  to  be  conveyed 
bv  tlieni.  The  study  of  languages  is  tlieretbre  not 
only  pleasing  and  profitable  for  the  sake  of  reading 
the  poetry,  and  other  books  which  cannot  be 
translated  ;  but  it  gives  a  much  higher  relish  for 
the  beauties  of  our  own  language,  by  cnablino-  us 
to  feel  the  force  of  every  expression,  which  a  com- 
mon reader  passes  over  without  observation." 

"  Those  who  know  a  little  arc  very  anxious  to 
reform  every  thing ;  those  v.ho  know  more,  arc 
convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  complete  reibrm- 
ation,  and  therefore  arc  inclined  to  leave  every 
thing  as  they  found  it.  Those  who  understand 
French,  or  Latin,  or  German,  derive  all  English 
words  from  whichever  of  those  languages  they 
happen  to  be  acquainted  with,  and  endeavour  to 
write  and  pronounce  them  acccrdingly;  raid  cer- 
tahdy  our  language  has  sufTcred  rnue'  from  these 
pretended  reformers.  On  the  contrary,  if  tiiey 
were  to  make  themselves  acquainted  v  1th  all  tiie 
languages  above-nicntioned,  they  woiild  probably 
discover  that  they  had  been  mistaken  in  many  of 
their  etymologies.  The  English  tongue  is  pcrhajja 
more  mixed  than  any  other,  and  its  corruptioiii 
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are  chiefly  owing  to  half-learned  reformevc  This 
reasoning  is  applicable  to  all  schemes  of  general 
reformation.  We  had  better  not  medtUe  with 
what  we  do  not  understand  ;  and  if  we  put  the 
question  hoyne,  what  is  that  we  do  understand  ?" 

"  It  appears  to  me  probable  that  in  the  original 
language,  all  the  nouns,  and  the  roots  of  verbs, 
(which  were  the  third  person  singular  of  the  pre- 
terite,) were  monosyllables,  perhaps  consisting  of 
not  more  than  two  letters  ;  and  that  from  thence 
the  different  tenses  of  the  verbs,  and  the  deriva- 
tions of  the  nouns,  were  formed  by  the  addition  of 
a  letter  before  or  after.  The  confusion  at  Babel 
might  consist  in  some  men's  being  deprived  of  the 
power  of  pronouncing  certain  letters." 

"  From  the  little  information  I  can  collect  by 
tracing  languages  towards  their  source,  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  when  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  quarrelled  at  Babel,  and  dispersed  in  con- 
sequence, Ham  turned,  as  is  generally  allowed, 
towards  Africa,  where  Egypt  was  afterwards  called 
by  lii.s  name,  and  that  of  his  son  Misraim.  8hem 
remained  in  the  western  parts  of  Asia,  and  spread 
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from  thence  over  Europe.  This  opinion  is 
fouiuled  on  the  very  strong  traces  of  tlie  Per- 
sian language  whicli  yet  remain  in  the  Celtic 
and  all  Kurojiean  tongues,  nc)t  exce}iting  Greek 
and  Latin  ;  though  the  modern  Persian,  with 
which  I  compare  them,  is  itself  derived  from  the 
Pehlevi,  the  ancient  language  of  Persia,  which 
probably  had  a  much  greater  affinity  with  the 
Celtic.  Noah  says,  in  the  9th  chapter  of  Genesis, 
*  May  God  extend  Japhet,  and  may  he  inherit 
the  tents  of  Sheni.'  In  the  10th  chapter  it  is  said 
that  the  islands  were  peopled  by  the  descendants 
of  Japhet.  From  these  circumstances  I  conclude 
that  the  family  of  Japhet  went  eastward  from 
Babel,  till,  coming  to  the  sea,  some  went  over  it 
to  the  islands  within  sight,  vvhicli  form  the  Eastern 
Archipelago;  and  others  followed  the  coast  north- 
wards, till  they  came  to  some  point  from  whence 
they  could  see  America.  Thither  some  of  them 
went ;  while  others  spread  themselves  westward, 
and  these  people  I  take  to  be  the  barbarians  of 
the  north,  who  afterwards  overran  all  Europe,  and 
who  were  the  same  as  the  wandering  Tartars,  their 
brethren,  now  are.  Thus  the  prophecy  is  fulfilled, 
for    Japhet  is  indeed  extended,  and  at  this  day 
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inhabits  the  tents  of  Shem  all  over  Europe.    Thisi 
theory  seems  to  me  to  derive  great  force  from  the 
similarity  of  manners  between  the  wandering  tribes 
of  the  north,  the  Tartars,  and  the  Americans;  for 
though   some   nations  of   America,    from  a  long 
residence  in  one  place,  have  acquired  a  degree  of 
civilization,  yet  there  is  always  a  tradition  of  their 
having  been  in  a  wild  state.     It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose,  the  descendants  of  Japhct,  in  constantly 
travelling  about,  would  lose  all  the  knowledge  they 
had  gained  from  Noah,  except  such   as  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  their  subsistence.  We  find  the 
descendants  of  Shem  alone,  who  remained  nearly 
stationary,  and  the  Egyptians   and   Chinese  who 
settled  soon  after  they  left   Babel,  had  leisure  to 
cultivate  the  sciences  before  the  elements  of  them 
were  lost.     From  my  ignorance  of   the   Chinese 
language,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  the 
inhabitants  of  China  are  descended  from  Shem  or 
-Japhet;  the  position  of  the  country  would  incline 
one  to  believe  the  latter,  though  their  manners,  so 
unlike  their  Tartar  neighbours,  seem  to  contra- 
dict it ;  yet  this  objection  may  be  done  away,  by 
supposing   them  to   settle   immediately  after  the 
dispersion,   y/hich   appears   probable   from   their 
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reckoning  the  cycle  of  sixty  years  from  a  period  so 
remote  as  2277  B.C.  which  answers  exactly  to  the 
building  of  Babel.  Their  language  consists  entirely 
of  monosyllables,  which,  with  their  known  dislike 
of  innovation  in  every  thing,  inclines  me  to  think 
that  it  may  perhaps  differ  less  than  any  other  from 
the  original  language,  orat  least  from  thatof  Noah.'* 

"  We  laugh  at  Erostratus  for  setting  fire  to  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  that  his  name  might 
be  remembered ;  but  however  ridiculous  and  foolish 
his  ambition  might  be,  it  was  the  same  which  has 
always  influenced  and  annoyed  mankind.  Even  so 
early  as  an  hundred  years  after  the  deluge,  we  have 
a  great  instance  of  it  recorded,  in  all  men's  joining 
in  building  the  tower  of  Babel,  '  to  make  thera» 
selves  a  name.'  Since  that  time,  to  what  end  has 
Alexander,  and  all  the  other  conquerors  of  antl-» 
quity,  waded  through  blood,  if  not  to  be  talked  of, 
and  that  their  names  might  be  remembered?  Even 
amongst  those  we  call  barbarians,  the  warrior 
rushes  headlong  into  danger,  that  the  son"-  of 
the  bard  may  rise  in  his  praise,  and  his  doeds  of 
valour  be  remembered.  Nor  is  the  mischief  of  this 
passion  confined  to  bloodslied.  Men  will  ovciturn 
G   2 
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all  the  principles  of  the  world,  and  publish  the 
most  extravagant  doctrines,  merely  to  be  talked  of. 
It  is  surely  impossible  that  Hume  could  believe 
his  own  system  ;  he  was  only  voracious  of  literary 
fame.  The  same  might  be  said  of  Voltaire  and 
his  associates.  It  was  the  vanity  of  advancing 
something  new,  and  making  a  revolution  in  the 
opinions  of  men,  which  prompted  them  in  their 
writings.  The  passion  was  given  to  excite  us  to 
good  deeds;  but  when  men  have  no  disposition  to 
distinguish  themselves  by  what  is  good,  they  iix  on 
some  splendid  evil,  which  will  be  the  most  uni- 
versally felt,  and  consequently  the  most  talked  of. 
To  this  cause  must  in  a  great  measure  be  attributed 
the  variety  of  opinions  which  exist  in  the  world  on 
every  subject,  some  of  them  so  very  absurd,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  suppose  their  authors  could 
believe  in  them.  Perhaps  lie  thinks  himself  the 
cleverest  man,  who  can  persuade  the  world  to 
believe  the  most  improbable  fiction." 


VV^hat  I  have  hero  transcribed,  and  much  that 
ib  irrecoverably  lost ;  the  acquisitions  in  science 
wliich  1  have  endeavoured  to  trace  out,  as  well  as 
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the  virtues,  to  wliich  I  should  in  vain  endeavour 
to  do  justice,  were  comprised  in  the  short  period 
of  a  h'fe  not  yet  extended  beyond  the  twenty-first 
year,  and  many  of  those  years  were  spent  without 
a  home,  and  without  a  hbrary,  and  under  the 
pressure  of  afflictions,  which,  however  nobly  sup- 
ported, "  taught  even  youth  and  innocence  to 
mourn."  Such  was  the  hfe,  which,  when  com- 
pared with  the  standard  of  perfection  at  which  she 
aimed,  appeared  in  her  own  eyes  to  call  for  the 
reflections  that  conclude  the  little  book  I  have 
just  transcribed,  and  which  are  dated  January 
1,  1798. 


"  Being  now  arrived  at  what  is  called  years  of 
discretion,  and  looking  back  on  my  past  life  with 
shame  and  confusion,  when  I  recollect  the  many 
advantajics  1  have  had,  and  the  bad  use  I  have 
made  of  them,  the  hours  I  have  squandered,  and 
the  opportunities  of  improvement  I  have  neglect- 
ed;— when  I  imagine  wiiat  with  those  advantages 
I  ought  to  be,  and  find  myself  what  I  am  : — I  am 
resolved  to  endeavour  to  be  more  careful  for  the 
future,  if  the  future  be  fjranted  me;  to  try  to  make 
amends  for  past  negligence,  by  employing  every 
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moment  I  can  command  to  some  good  purpose  : 
to  endeavour  to  acquire  all  the  little  knowledge 
that  human  nature  is  capable  of  on  earth,  but  to 
let  the  word  of  God  be  my  chief  study,  and  all 
others  subservient  to  it ;  to  model  myself  as  far  as 
I  am  able,  according  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ  ; 
to  be  content  while  my  trial  lasts,  and  when  it  is 
finished,  to  rejoice,  trusting  in  the  merits  of  my 
Redeemer.  I  have  written  these  resolutions  to 
stand  as  a  witness  against  mc,  in  case  I  should  be 
inclined  to  forget  them,  and  to  return  to  mv  for- 
mer  indolence  and  thoughtlessness,  because  I  have 
found  the  inutility  of  mental  determinations.  May 
God  grant  me  strength  to  keep  them  !"* 

During  the  winter  of  1797  and  1798,  which 
Miss    S.MiTH  spent  at  Bath,    and   the  following 

*  Of  this  paper  INIrs.  Smith  says,  "  I  firmly  believe 
this  prayer  was  accepted,  for  I  do  not  recollect  any  in- 
stance in  which  she  could  justly  he  accused  of  either 
indolence  or  ihouj^htlessness,  except  on  the  subject  of 
her  health  ;  on  that  point  she  trusted  too  much  to  the 
strength  of  a  naturally  good  constitution;  and  had  so 
luilc  confidence  in  human  skill,  that  she  neglected  such 
means  in  the  commencement  of  her  last  illness,  as  in 
all  probability  would  have  removed  it.'^ 
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summer,  when  she  was  first  at  Conway,  and  after- 
wards at  Plas-Hently  near  Oswestry,  she  wrote 
the  following  letters  to  Lady  Isabella' King  and 
Miss  Hunt. 


"  TO  THE  LADY  ISABELLA  KING. 

"  Bath,  Sept.  6,  1 797. 

"  I  DID  promise,  and  thought  it  at  the  time  a 
stretch  of  complaisance,  to  wait  patiently  si^e 
months  for  a  letter,  in  case  your  Ladyship  should 
be  attacked  by  a  fit  of  laziness ;  but  I  did  not 
answer  for  my  patience  enduring  eight.  In  truth 
1  have  been  very  impatient,  though  I  have  not 
accused  you  of  inconstancy,  and  thought  you  had- 
given  up  all  acquaintance  with  nie  ;  as  I  never 
suspect  any  one  whom  I  am  once  convinced  loves 
me,  of  ceasing  to  do  so,  unless  I  give  them  some 
cause  of  offence.  However  I  have  no  right  to 
complain,  now  that  your  dear  letter  is  arrived;  but 
I  wish  that  you  would  oftener  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  thanking  you  for  such  an  one. 

"  Your  Ladyship  is   building  castles.     You  set 
my  curiosity  at  work,  and  do  not  gratify  it.     Is 
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one  of  them  a  journey  to  Bath  next  winter?  D(» 
let  it  be  soon,  for  we  are  building  castles  too,  and 
shall  be  flown  in  the  spring.  We  are  going,  to 
mv  great  satisfaction,  to  settle  somewhere  in  a 
cheap  and  romantic  country.  My  father  says 
Ireland;  but  my  Mother  is  terribly  afraid  of  throat- 
cutting,  and  talks  of  Wales,  Scotland,  or  the  Lakes 
in  Cumberland  ;  and  seems  most  inclined  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Derwentwater,  which  in  point 
of  scenery  is  the  finest  thing  I  know,  and  if  my 
Father  could  come  to  us  when  he  liked  it,  I  should 
be  perfectly  content.  The  plan  of  our  house  is 
made,  and  our  different  employments  allotted  to 
each  of  us.  Kitty  is  to  work  in  the  garden  under 
my  Mother's  inspection  ;  Juliet  is  to  feed  the 
poultry;  and  I  am  to  manage  the  dairy;  so  you 
see  our  castle  is  in  great  forwardness,  if  a  puff  of 
wind  does  not  blow  it  away.  Now  you  must  give 
me  some  hojies  of  seeing  you  this  winter,  for  we 
shall  pcrliaps  never  come  to  Bath  again,  and  you 
will  not  take  the  trouble  of  going  to  Keswick  to 
see  us. 

*'  When  will  Lady  Oxmantown  come?  If  she 
does  not  make  haste.  Miss  Bowdlkk's  IOssav, 
>vhich  we  have  long  had  ready,  will  be  printed  ;  for 
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Mrs.  BowDLER  at  her  death  left  to  each  of"  her 
friciitis  a  copy  of  her  daughter's  works,  uistcad  of 
a  rhig,  and  our  friend  is  going  to  print  a  hniid- 
sonie  edition  on  purposewith  the  additional  Essay*. 

"  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  rennember  us 
in  the  kindest  manner  to  our  Ei.phin,  as  v.'cU  as 
to  our  Kingston  friends.  I  want  to  know  a  great 
many  particulars  about  each  individual,  even  to 
Alicia f:  we  have  never  heard  whether  she  has 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  her  fall. 

"  This  night  it  will  be  exactly  a  year  since  I 
saw  you  last,  when  you  came  into  my  room  and 
sat  beside  me— I  cannot  think  y^r  the  last  time. 
Do  not  you  like  making  '  des  bouts  de  Fan,'  as 
Madame  de  Sevigne  calls  it?  I  am  particularly 
fond  of  it.  The  anniversary  seems  to  bring  the 
former  event  more  immediately  present  to  the  ima- 
fjination  than  anv  interveninjr  dav  ;  if  that  event 
has  been  happy,  we  enjoy  it  over  again  in  the  re- 
'•ollection  ;  if  unfortunate,  there  is  yet  a  pleasing 

*  "  Essay  1)11  tile  Duties  and  Advantages  of  Sickness/' 
tir^t  printed  in  tlu;  lUih  edition  in  quarto  of  Poems  and 
Essays  by  llie  late  ,AIiss  Bowdi-i:i;,  in  171)8. 

t   Latly  IsABLLi.v  King's  hor.-e. 
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melancholy  in  the  repetition  of  every  circumstancd^ 
of  it.  It  is  like  Ossian's  soft  music,  '  pleasing  yet 
mournful  to  the  soul.' — Talking  of  music,  my  Mo- 
ther has  bought  me  a  Welsh  harp  with  the  money 
that  B lunette  is  to  sell  for.  I  call  the  harp  Bru- 
nette, in  memory  of  Lady  Eleanor's  kind  present, 
and  am  very  busy  teaching  myself  to  play  upon  it. 

"  Have  you  ever  made  any  inquiries  for  me  about 
the  statue  of  Fiuhn  Mac  Coul,  near  Carrick  ?  It 
appeared  to  us  a  very  curious  thing.  I  am  abused 
here  as  an  apostate,  but  I  am  half  inclined  to  think 
that  Ossian  was  an  Irishman,  and  I  want  to  know 
every  thing  that  can  throw  light  on  the  subject. 
It  is  said,  Macpherson  ordered  the  originals  to  be 
published  after  his  death ;  if  so,  we  shall  soon  be 
better  enabled  to  judge.  You  must  excuse  me  if 
1  plague  you  too  much  on  this  subject.  I  am  mad 
about  Ossian  ; — but  1  am  mad  about  several  things 
— about  a  great  many  things  ;  particularly  about 
some  German  books,  which  you  77mst  read  before 
I  can  rest.  I  am  teaching  Miss  Bowdler  Ger- 
man, because  1  must  have  some  one  to  enjoy  them 
with  me. 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  you  liave  any  taste  for 
mechanics.     If  you  have,  perhaps  you  will  like  to 
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have  a  description  of  a  very  clever  thing  which  is 
now  making  near  Bath  ;  if  not,  it  is  easily  past 
over.  It  is  called  a  Cassoon*;  the  use  of  it  is  to 
convey  boats  on  a  canal,  down  a  hill,  without  the 
help  of  locks.  It  is  a  great  box,  forty  feet  long, 
placed  in  a  pit  sixty  feet  deep,  and  full  of  water ; 
the  surface  of  which  water  is  on  a  level  with  the 
upper  canal,  and  the  bottom  of  the  pit  is  even  with 
the  lower  canal.  When  a  boat  is  to  be  carried 
down,  the  door  at  the  top  of  the  pit  is  opened,  and 
the  boat  swims  into  the  Cassoon,  which  is  half  full 
of  water.  The  Cassoon  door  is  then  shut,  and 
being  made,  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  heavier  than  the  water  in  which  it  swims,  it 
sinks  to  the  bottom  ;  when  the  door  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pit,  and  the  door  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Cassoon,  being  opened,  the  boat  goes  out  into  the 
lower  canal.  The  Cassoon  rises  again,  as  it  is 
then  lighter  than  the  Water  in  the  pit.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  have  made  this  account  intelli- 
gible, but  it  is  very  curious  to  .see,  and  if  you  will 

*  This  ingenious  contrivance  failed  of  success,  from 
the  difliculty  of  securing  the  masonry  of  the  pit  against 
the  unequal  pressure  of  the  water. 
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come  and  look  at  it,  you  sb.all  understand  it  in  s. 
minute  !      The  inventor  was  a  carpenter. 

"  Now  you  must  not,  my  dearest  Lady  Isabella, 
abuse  me  for  sending  you  a  stupid  letter-  You 
bid  me  '  write  soon,  if  I  loved  you.'  I  did  not 
consider  whether  I  had  any  thing  to  say,  but 
obeyed,  and  T  leave  you  to  draw  the  inference." 

<«  Baf/i,  Nov.  18,  1797. 
"  jMost  sincerely  do  1  sympathise  with  you,  my 
dearest  Lady  Isabella,  in  every  event  which  con- 
cerns you,  but  particularly  in  what  regards  the  ex- 
cellent Lord  KiNGSTOx,  for  whom  I  feel  so  much 
interested  on  his  own  account,  as  well  as  on  yours. 
O  that  I  could  indeed  do  you  any  good  !  that  I 
could  sooth  your  sorrows,  and  assist  you  in  all 
your  tender  attentions  to  ease  the  bed  of  sickness; 
or  if  it  must  be  so,  help  you  to  bear  the  pain  of 
parting,  supported  by  the  hope  of  meeting  again  ! 
But  at  this  distance  I  can  offer  you  nothing  but 
words,  and  they  are  poor  comfort;  you  can  find 
enough  of  them  every  where,  though  you  will  not 
every  where  find  a  iieart  so  tenderly  interested  in 
your  hap))iness  as  mine. — I  entreat  you  to  let  me 
know  hf)w  you  so  on.      If  the  disorder  should  be  so 
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ftir  removed  that  you  could  come  to  Bath,  I  must 
indulge  a  hope,  though  you  have  forbidden  me." 

"  Bal/i,  Jan.  17,  1798. 
''  Long  since  should  I  have  written  to  uiy  beloved 
Lady  Isabella,  had  I  not  feared  ihat  my  letters 
would  be  ill-timed,  in  tiie  midst  of  many  sorrows, 
which  though  I  sincerely  sympathised,  I  could  not 
alleviate,  and  therefore  was  cautious  not  to  disturb; 
but  no  sooner  do  you  kindly  say  that  you  will  read 
my  letters,  than  I  hasten  to  renew  an  intercourse 
whicii  gives  me  infinite  pleasure,  whenever  it  is  my 
turn  to  receive  a  letter.  The  writing  one  1 
should  consider  as  a  task,  if  there  was  not  a  plea- 
sure in  indulging  the  idea  of  you,  which  makes 
even  that  agreeable.  I  felt  almost  as  if  I  had  lost 
my  own  Father,  when  I  heard  of  the  excellent 

Lord  Kingston's  death. 

There  is  nothing  I  am  more  thoroughly  convinced 
of,  than  that  every  thing  which  happens  is  for  some 
good  purpose.  We  do  not  perhaps  at  the  time 
see  any  possible  good  that  can  result  from  any 
particular  event,  but  we  often  see  it  afterwards,  and 
if  we  do  not  live  to  see  it,  others  do.  This  opinion 
makes  me  perfectly  easy,  while  I  see  every  body 
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frightened  to  death  at  the  idea  of  an  invasion. 
I  am  persuaded  that  if  it  be  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  that  the  French  should  conquer  England, 
and  cut  my  throat  amongst  the  rest,  they  will  be 

permitted  to  do  so ;  if  not,  they  will  not. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  any  place  in  Dublin  to 
which  wc  might  send  the  little  Manuscript,  which 
has  been  ready  this  twelvemonth  ?  My  Mother 
will  write  soon.  She  sends  kindest  love  to  your 
Ladyship,  and  begs  to  be  respectfully  and  affec- 
tionately remembered  to  Lady  Eleanor,  in  which 
I  beg  to  join  ;  and  then  will  trouble  you  no  longer 
than  to  assure  you  of  my  everlasting  regard  and 
affection." 

"  Bath,  March  SI/i,  1798, 
*'  I  have  but  one  quarrel  with  you,  my  dearest 
Lady  Isabella;  nay  not  a  quarrel,  that  is  too  harsh 
a  word.  I  have  but  one  fault  to  find  with  you, 
and  it  is  this.  You  lay  by  your  pen  from  week  to 
week,  in  hopes  of  having  something  to  say;  now  it 
is  not  that  1  want.  I  want  to  know  what  you  are 
doing,  thinking,  and  feeling,  because  that  interests 
me.  If  I  want  to  laugh,  I  can  look  into  a  book 
of  witticisms ;  and  into  a  book  of  proverbs,  if  I 
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have  an  inclination  for  wise  sayings ;  but  in  a  let- 
ter from  you  I  wish  to  find  whatever  comes  first 
into  your  head  to  write,  as  that  will  probably  be 
what  interests  you^  and  of  course  me.  You  will 
say  this  is  only  an  apolo<ry  for  the  letter  I  am  going 
to  write,  but  finding  a  convenient  opportunity  for 
writing  I  would  not  delay  it,  because  if  1  waited 
for  that  opportunity  and  a  bright  moment  to  meet, 
I  should  never  write  at  all ;  therefore  you  must 
take  me  in  all  my  dulness,  if  you  wish  to  be 
troub'ed  witb  my  letters. 

*'  I  feel  excessively  proud  of  the  office  you  have 
bestowed  on  me,  and  I  will  begin  to  exercise  it.— 
Have  you  read  the  Pursuits  of  Literature?  It  is  a 
satirical  poem.  I  dislike  satire  in  general,  but  this 
appears  to  me  one  of  the  cleverest  books  I  ever 
miet  with,  and  indeed  this  is  the  general  opinion 
respecting  it.  I  should  not  have  given  mine  so 
decidedly,  had  you  not  particularly  desired  it.  This 
book  cannot  be  read  less  than  twice ;  once  with 
the  notes,  and  the  second  time  remembering  the 
notes,  but  not  reading  them. — I  have  read  Robison 
on  the  Illuminati.  It  is  said  by  people  well  in- 
formed on  the  subject  to  be  a  true  representation. 
There  is  another  book  which  goes  much  deeper 
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into  the  subject,  by  Barruel.  I  have  not  read  it, 
because  I  thought  the  other  contained  quite  horrors 
enough.  We  have  loads  of  political  pamphlets; 
which  I  never  read,  any  more  than  newspapers ; 
because  I  am  sure  to  have  the  cream  of  them 
without  the  trouble  of  skimming  it ;  but  one  I 
must  recommend  to  you  as  being  excellent  in  its 
way.  It  is  written  by  the  eldest  brother  of  your 
favourite  Miss  Bowdler*.  The  title  is  '  Reform 
or  Ruin.'  I  believe  it  is  now  printed  in  Ireland. — 
The  little  Essay  shall  be  sent  by  the  first  convey- 
ance.    Perhaps  that  may  be  ourselves. 

"  Pray  present  my  most  affectionate  respects  to 
Lady  Ei  eanou.  How  does  her  weak  health  bear 
all  she  has  had  to  go  through  ?  Do  not  expect  me 
to  obey  when  you  bid  me  forget  the  contents  of  your 
last  letter,  for  indeed  I  do  not  intend  to  forget  a 
word  of  it,  though  probably  least  of  all  that  which 
you  allow  me  to  remember.  Now  jiray,  my  dear 
Lady  IsABCi.i.A,  write  to  me  soon, —  very  soon; 
and  let  it  not  be  a  bright  letter,  but  a  stupid  one,  the 

*  Tlic  A\!tlior  of"  Poems  and  Essays,"  publi.-lu'd  af- 
ter her  tlialh.  None  of  lier  iamily  had  at  thai  time  the 
honour  of  being  personally  known  to  Lady  Isahella 
King, 
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most  stii}  id  you  can  write,  and  you  see  I  have  sent 
you  a  foil  which  will  make  any  thiiifr  you  write 
appear  bri^>ht  as  the  sun.  My  poor  brains  have 
noliiini^  to  put  in  it  but  the  siuccrest  affection  ot* 
vour  8cc." 


*'  TO  MISS  HUNT. 

"  Co:i\aay,  May  26. 
"  Every  day  since  I  came  here  I  have  bt  en 
wishing  to  write  to  you,  but  because  you  were  so 
considerate  as  to  bid  me  not  do  it  till  we  were 
settled,  the  time  has  been  ungratefully  put  off. 
Yet  you  have  not  been  absent  from  my  thoughts; 
- — no,  if  I  had  thought  less  about  all  in  your 
corner  of  the  world,  I  might  perhaps  sooner  have 
felt  disposed  to  write.  However  m'c  are  all  very 
well  and  very  comlbrtable  now,  remembering  our 
friends  only  as  we  ought,  and  as  I  trust  we  always 
^hali.  I  wish  I  were  sure  that  you  were  equally 
comfortable,  but  knowing  your  contented  dispo- 
sition, I  am  inclined  to  think  you  arc.  I  think 
I  am  content ;  and  yet  to  be  sure  I  should  like  to 
have  you  here,  and  explore  with  you  all  the  dark 
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winding  passages  and  broken  staircases  of  this 
beautiful  Castle.  There  is  one  of  the  towers  that 
would  make  the  nicest  dwelling  in  the  world.  I 
am  sure  you  would  wish  to  inhabit  it.  It  stands- 
on  a  rock  overhanging  the  river,  which  is  more 
properly  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  commands  the 
finest  view  imaginable.  It  consists  of  three  circular 
rooms  one  over  the  other;  in  the  second  of  which 
there  is  a  semicircular  niche  with  a  beautiful  roof 
of  groined  arches,  supported  by  pillars,  with  a 
seat  all  round,  capable  of  containing  five  or  six 
people,  and  three  windows  looking  on  the  river 
and  its  beautiful  banks.  To  all  this  fairy  Castle 
there  is  nothing  wanting  but  the  possibility  of 
getting  at  it,  for  the  timbers  are  entirely  gone, 
and  I  pine  in  vain  to  get  into  the  little  niche.  It 
certainly  would  be  very  snug,  filled  exactly  a»  one 
would  wish ;  but  any  place  would  do,  so  filled, 
therefore  let  us  be  content  at  the  foot  of  the  tower. 
♦'  I  am  glad  our  dear  Miss  Bowdler  is  so  happy 
at  her  tower.  We  have  so  quick  communication 
with  her,  that  it  scarcely  seems  as  if  we  were  se- 
parated. Perhaps  we  are  preparing  by  degrees- 
for  a  more  lasting  separation  from  all  our  friends  ; 
but  our  fate  is  still  uncertain.    We  must  make  the 
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best  of  the  present,  and  let  the  future  shift  for 
itself.  I  never  felt  such  hot  weather  in  May  as 
we  have  here ;  but  the  air  is  uncommonly  soft  as 
well  as  clear ;  and  in  the  evenings  we  take  delight- 
ful walks,  and  find  great  use  for  our  sketch-books. 
There  is  another  circumstance  that  would  please 
you  ;  we  meet  with  a  great  variety  of  beautiful 
plants,  particularly  the  little  burnet-rose  grows  in 
tufts  on  the  mountains,  in  the  marshes,  and  almost 
every  where.  We  find  here,  indeed,  every  thing 
we  Avish  for,  except  a  few  old  friends.  Our  books 
arc  not  arrived,  but  that  is  no  misfortune,  for  I 
never  find  time  to  read.  You  will  wonder  what 
we  do,  and  really  I  cannot  very  well  tell,  except 
rambling  about  to  take  views,  and  finishing  them 
a  little  when  we  return  home.  I  did  flatter  myself 
that  here  I  should  find  time  for  every  thing,  but 
cither  I  am  a  very  bad  contriver,  or  time  does  not 
stand  still  on  any  spot  of  the  earth.  If  any  one  can 
cjtch  him,  I  think  it  must  be  you,  and  I  am  certain 
yon  wiil  make  the  best  use  of  his  company." 

«•'  Coirjoay,  July  U),  1T9S. 
'•'  Wf.  are  grown  such  vagrants,  that  it  is  not 
without  many  iVuitless  efforts  that  J  sit  down  to 
H    2 
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wiiic,  even  to  you.  1  believe  you  will  not  doubt 
that  my  inclination  makes  tliat  a  lighter  task  than 
if  I  were  addressing  myself  to  anyone  else;  but  I 
am  afraid  if  we  stay  much  longer  amongst  these 
delightful  scenes,  I  shall  grow  completely  and  irre- 
coverably idle.  It  is  not  so  with  you,  I  dare  say  ; 
you  are  studying  hard,  and  enjoying  peace,  quiet- 
ness, and  leisure,  in  your  comfortable  little  retreat. 
I  believe  1  should  envy  you,  if  1  were  not  where  I 
am.  I  often  recollect  how  we  all  groaned  together 
at  Bath,  at  the  idea  of  the  unpleasant  summer  we 
expected  to  pass  in  our  different  lots;  and  com- 
paring that  idea  with  the  happiness  we  actually 
cnjo}',  (of  which  from  our  want  of  confidence  we 
were  so  particularly  undeserving,)  I  determine  never 
again  to  he  anxious  about  any  thing;  persuaded 
that  all  events  are  much  better  disposed  than  if  / 
had  the  management  of  them.  You  will  think  I 
am  beginning  to  philosophize,  because  there  is 
nothing  at  present  to  disturb  me ;  but  indeed  I 
expect  a  very  great  misfortune.  1  will  not  think 
of  it  beforehand,  nor  complain  if  it  happen  :  this 
is  all  my  philoso],'hy  can  do. 

"  And  now  you  nuist  mount  your  old  friend 
Pegasus,  and  go  with  me  to  the  top  of  Snowdon, 
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to  adore  the  rising  sun.  If  you  tiiink  your  steed 
will  not  be  tired,  you  may  as  well  meet  me  at 
Caernarvon  at  five  o'cloek  in  the  evening  of  the 
seventh  of  last  month.  You  know,  present,  past, 
and  future,  are  all  one  to  your  nine  friends.  Meet 
me  then  at  Caernarvon,  go  with  me  into  the  Cas- 
tle, ramble  with  n)e  through  dark  passages  without 
end  or  number,  many  more  than  I  had  time  to  o-o 
into,  for  they  are  galleries,  leading  all  round  tlie 
walls,  and  round  every  tower,  lighted  only  by  small 
slits,  in  a  wall  twelve  feet  thick,  for  shooting  ar- 
rows;  so  that  many  hundred  soldiers  might  bo 
employed  in  defending  this  Castle,  and  be  visible 
neither  without  nor  within.  Ascend  with  me  the 
Eagle  Tower,  and  count  if  you  can  the  number  of 
steps,  for  indeed  I  forgot  to  reckon,  and  having  no 
book  of  travels  from  which  to  extract  a  journal,  I 
cannot  tell  you.  Hear  ]Mr.  C — ,  the  barber,  our 
cicerone,  very  learnedly  refute  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Pennant,  that  Edward  IL  was  born  in  a  little  dark 
shabby  room  in  the  tower,  and  establish  his  own, — 
that  that  event  certainly  took  place  in  the  large 
circular  room  on  the  first  floor;  acknowledging  at 
the  same  time  that  the  nurse  might  possibly  retire 
occasionally  with  the  child  into   Mr.   Pennant's 
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room.  Come  on  into  another  little  room,  and  ii* 
you  clioose  to  be  remembered  amongst  fools,  write 
Your  name  upon  the  planks  which  still  remain. 
Hear  a  long  account  from  Mr.  C — ,  of  a  boy 
being  let  down  to  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  towers, 
where  there  is  water,  to  fetch  up  a  dog  that  had 
been  thrown  there,  and  discovering  an  iron  gate, 
through  which  lie  saw  a  subterraneous  passage 
never  yet  explored  ;  and  hurry  away  from  the 
Castle,  wishing  to  spend  days  and  weeks  in  ex- 
amining it. 

"  Jidjj  12. — I  find  myself  so  idle,  and  my  travels 
so  much  n)ore  tedious  in  the  recital  than  in  the  per- 
formance, that  if  I  go  on  giving  you  a  particular 
account  I  shall  never  finish.  I  will  therefore  tell 
you  the  rest  of  our  adventures  as  briefly  as  possible. 
Quitting  the  Castle,  we  took  a  most  delightful 
wr.lk  beside  the  river  on  which  it  stands,  to 
observe  the  outside  of  the  building,  which,  as 
licanty  is  but  comparative,  I  being  of  the  sect  of 
the  Conwayites,  do  not  admire.  We  returned  to 
tlie  Iini ; — I  ^-unpose  you  are  aware  that  ivc  means 
iiiy  Mother,  Mrs.  Geouge  Smith,  and  I,  who  set 
'Hit  together  from  Conway  at  nine  the  same  morn- 
ing;— Well:    we  returned   to  the  Inn,  and  ate  au 
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enormous  supper.  You  know  travellers  always 
tell  you  how  much  they  eat,  but  I  in  compassion 
will  spare  you  the  description  of  every  dish,  and 
liow  much  was  paid  for  it,  because  I  have  forgotten 
both  ;  however  this  supper  is  not  mentioned  ill 
vain,  for  indeed  it  was  not  eaten  in  vain.  As  soon 
as  we  had  accomplished  it,  we  set  off  (about  eleven 
at  night)  for  the  foot  of  Snowdon,  and  travelled 
eight  miles  through  a  fine  mountainous  country  by 
moon-liirht.  Before  one  we  arrived  at  a  little  hut 
where  the  guide  lives,  and  after  having  him  called 
up,  and  loaded  with  a  basket  of  bread  and  milk,  and 
a  tin  box  for  specimens,  we  began  our  march  at  a 
quarter  past  one.  The  clouds  were  gathering  over 
the  mountains,  and  threatening  us  with  either 
darkness  or  rain.  We  however  escaped  both,  and 
were  only  amused  with  every  variety  they  could 
give  the  landscape,  by  hiding  or  half  obscuring 
the  moon,  and  by  blotting  out,  now  one  mountain^ 
and  now  another,  from  our  view ;  till  about  two 
o'clock,  when  the  dawn  began  to  appear,  they 
covered  the  moon,  and  we  saw  her  no  more.  We 
proceeded  by  a  very  easy  ascent  over  boggy  ground 
till  half  past  two,  when  coming  suddenly  to  the 
top  of  the  first  range  of  hilLs,  and  meeting  with  a 
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violent  wind  which  blew  from  the  quarter  where 
the  sun  was  to  rise,  (for  we  ascended  the  mountain 
on  the  south-wc^t  side,)  Mrs.  G.  S-Mitii  was  fright- 
ened, and  seeing  a  very  steep  ascent  before  her, 
said  she  would  sit  down  and  wait  for  our  return. 
My  INIother  said  she  would  stay  with  her,  and  I 
proposed  our  all  going  back  togctlier ;  but  my 
Mother  very  kindly  insisted  on  my  proceeding. 
"We  therefore  divided  provisions,  the  ladies  returned 
to  the  hut  from  which  we  had  set  out,  and  I  went 
on  with  the  guide,  who  could  not  speak  a  wonl  of 
Enjilish.  We  steered  our  course  more  towards 
the  south,  and  toiled  up  several  mountains,  in  some 
parts  covered  with  loose  stones,  which  had  fallen 
from  the  broken  simimits,  but  in  general  overgrown 
with  the  different  sorts  of  moss,  and  a  kind  of  short 
grass,  mixed  with  immense  quantities  of  the  Gal- 
lium  jmdllum.  I  picked  up  a  few  other  plants, 
but  on  the  whole  was  disappointed  in  the  botanical 
Avay,  as  I  fouiul  very  little  that  I  had  not  before 
met  with  on  the  mountains  in  this  neiirhbourhood  ; 
however,  this  is  not  the  time  of  the  year  for  moun- 
tain curiosities.  I  went  on  as  fast  as  I  could  without 
stojiping,  except  now  and  then  for  a  moment  to 
look  down   on  the   mountains  under  my  feet,  as 
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tloiids  ]:(asscd  over  tlicm,  thinking  each  summit  I 
saw  b_'toro  me  was  the  last,  aiici  unable  to  gain  any 
intormation  from  tlie  guide  to  satisfy  my  impa- 
tience :  for  1  wished  to  be  at  the  top  before  sun-i'ise, 
ai.d  jnnk  clouils  b^^gan  to  apjiear  over  the  steep  1 
was  climbiuir.  I  also  knew  that  the  Ladies  would 
be  very  impatient  for  my  return,  nor  was  I  without 
anxiety  on  their  account,  as  I  was  not  sure  that 
they  would  find  their  way  back  to  the  hut.  These 
ideas  occupied  my  mind  all  the  way  up,  and  if 
that  deceitful  but  comfoiting lady — Hapc^  had  not 
continually  presented  to  me  the  range  of  hills  I  was 
ascending  as  the  last  step  in  ambition's  ladder, 
I  am  not  sure  that,  with  all  my  eagerness  to  get  to 
the  toj),  I  should  not  have  turned  back.  I  was 
debating  this  point  very  earnestly  with  myself,  in 
ascending  an  almost  perpendicular  green  slope, 
when  on  a  sudden  I  saw  at  my  feet  an  immense 
chasm,  all  in  darkness,  and  of  a  depth  I  cannot 
guess,  certainly  not  less  than  an  hundred  feet ;  I 
should  suppose  nmeh  more.  It  answers  in  some 
respects  to  the  idea  I  have  formed  of  the  crater  of 
a  volcano,  but  evidently  is  not  that,  as  there  is  no 
mark  of  fire,  the  rock  being  composed,  as  it  is  in 
general  throughout  this  country^  of  a  sort  of  slate. 
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Nor  does  the  mountain  appear  to  have  been  thrown 
down,  but  the  pit  to  have  sunk  in  ;  which  must 
probably  have  been  occasioned  by  subterranean 
waters,  as  there  is  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit, 
and  the  mountain  is  full  of  springs.  You  think 
you  are  now  at  the  top,  but  you  are  mistaken.  I 
am  standing  indeed  at  the  top  of  the  abyss,  but 
with  a  high  rocky  peak  rising  on  each  side  of  me, 
and  descending  very  near  perpendicularly  into  the 
lake  at  the  bottom.  I  have  taken  a  rough  sketch 
of  one  of  these  peaks,  with  the  lake  in  the  deepest 
shadow  ;  I  am  turning  over  my  paper,  (which  the 
wind  renders  very  dilHcult,)  in  order  to  draw 
another ; — I  look  up,  and  see  the  upper  part  illu- 
minated by  a  beautiful  rose-coloured  light,  while 
the  opposite  part  still  casts  a  dark  shade  over  its 
base,  and  conceals  the  sun  itself  from  my  view. 
If  1  were  ready  to  jump  into  the  pit  with  delight 
at  first  seeing  it,  my  ecstasy  was  now  still  greater. 
The  guide  seemed  quite  delighted  to  see  me  so 
nuicli  jileascd,  and  took  care  in  descending  to  lead 
me  to  the  edge  of  every  precipice,  which  he  had 
not  done  in  going  up.  1  however  presently  recol- 
lected that  I  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  back,  and 
set  oif  along  tlie  brink  of  the  cavity  for  the  highest 
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peak,  where  I  arrived  at  a  quarter  past  lour,  aiul 
saw  a  view  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  idea 
from  description.  For  many  miles  around  it  was 
composed  of  tops  of  mountains,  of  all  the  various 
forms  that  can  be  imagined ;  some  appeared 
twimming  in  an  ocean  of  vapour;  on  others  the 
clouds  lay  like  a  cap  of  snow,  appearing  as  soft  as 
down.  They  were  all  far  below  Snowdon,  and  I 
was  enjoying  the  finest  blue  sky,  and  the  purest  air 
I  ever  breathed.  The  whole  prospect  was  bounded 
by  the  sea,  except  to  the  east  and  south-east,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  land  in  those  points  wiis 
blotted  out  by  clouds.  The  sun,  however,  rose  so 
far  towards  the  north-east  as  to  be  still  hanfi'in<i; 
over  the  sea.  I  took  a  sketch  of  a  small  part  of 
the  mountains,  with  some  of  the  little  lakes  which 
appear  at  their  feet ;  sat  down,  for  the  first  tinje, 
on  a  circle  of  stones  which  is  built  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  and  made  great  havock  in  the  bread  and 
milk,  in  w  hich  accomplishment  the  guide  equalled, 
il'  not  sur})assed  m.e;  and  at  half-})ast  four,  almost 
frozen,  I  began  to  descend.  My  anxiety  about 
my  i'riends  increased  as  I  came  near  the  spot  where 
I  had  left  them ;  I  made  all  possible  haste,  and 
found  them  safe  in  the  hut  at  ton  minutes  past  six. 
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It  ccr(ainly  would  have  been  pleasantcr  to  have 
liad  more  time,  and  some  one  to  enjoy  the  expedi- 
tion "vvith  me,  but  I  am  deh'ghted  that  1  have  been, 
and  wou'd  not  for  any  thing  give  up  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  sublime  scene.  We  got  into  the  car- 
riage immediately,  and  went  four  miles  further  to 
breakfast  at  a  little  village,  from  whence  we  walked 
to  the  Devil's-Bridge,  wliicli  is  fme  almost  beyond 
jmaerination :  returned  to  Caernarvon  to  diimer, 
walked  about  there  in  the  evening,  and  went  to  bed 
after  Ihirfy-ninc  Jtours  of  almost  CGnst;.nt  exercise. 
After  this  I  think  you  will  not  take  the  trouble 
to  inquire  after  my  health  ;  it  must  be  tolerably 
good.  I  intended  writing  a  very  short  letter,  but 
recollecting  you  would  perhaps  like  some  news 
from  Snowdon,  I  have  been  led  on  till  1  fear  your 
patience  is  exhausted,  though  1  have  suppressed 
at  least  half  of  wliat  I  wish  to  say," 


"  TO    THE    LADY    ISABELLA    KING. 

•'  Plas-IIcntlij,  Sept.  19,  1798. 
"  Most  sadly  has  your  picture  of  happiness  been 
reversed,  my  dear  Lady  IsAJiELLA.     I  could  not 
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l)oar  to  answer  so  pleasant  a  letter  with  lanienta-' 
tlons,  but  I  hope  that  your  tranquillity  is  now 
restored,  and  that  you  are  as  happy  as  I  wish  you, 
which  certaiidy  is  as  much  as  you  can  wish  for 
yourself.  We  have  been  particularly  interested  in 
the  late  invasion,  because  the  scene  of  action  has 
been  all  our  oxvn  counlrjj,  about  Boyle  and  Sligo. 
I  hope  no  harm  has  happened  to  it,  or  any  of  its 
inhabitants.  "\Ve  reckoned  that  the  French  must 
pass  close  by  Nympsfield,  and  feared  they  would 
choose  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mrs.  O'FIara.  Pray  tell 
me  all  you  know  about  it,  when  you  write. 

**  I  conclude  you  have  seen  my  Father  by  this 
time.  When  we  shall  see  him  again,  or  whether 
we  ever  shall,  seems  now  so  uncertain,  that  I  should 
be  very  unhappy,  if  I  had  not  left  off  grieving  for 
any  thing.  This  is  a  very  ugly  place,  and  a  sad 
change  from  Conway,  where  wc  were  very  happy. 
We  are  but  eight  miles  from  Llangollen,  where 
Mrs.  H.  BowDLER  now  is,  as  well  as  the  amiable 
Ladies  of  the  Vale,  but  we  miffht  as  well  be  an 
liundred  miles  off,  for  we  never  see  them. 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  like  the  new  edition  of 
Miss  Bowdler's  Essays.  The  writer  was  dead 
before  I  knew  the  family  ;  but  those  who  have  seen 
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licr  say  the  print  is  like,  though  I  think  they  ge- 
nerally agree  that  it  is  a  flattering  likeness. 

"  What  you  say  of  dissipation  is  exactly  what  I 
expected  from  you.  You  have  seen  so  little  of  it, 
that  it  was  very  natural  you  should  enjoy  it  at 
first ;  but  you  certainly  arc  not  made  ior  it,  and 
I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion,  that  yoji  must  seek 
for  happiness  in  more  rational  employments,  for 
which  you  are  well  Cjualified.  One  can  allow 
those  to  spend  their  lives  in  folly,  whose  minds  are 
incapable  of  anj'  thing  better,  but  such  as  yours 
sliould  not  be  thrown  away,  and  I  am  persuaded 
ivill  not*.  You  will  laugh  at  my  preaching,  but 
indeed  the  lack  of  new  objects,  and  new  subjects, 
has  very  nearl}"^  occasioned  a  stagnation  of  ideas  in 
my  mind.  As  your  Ladyship  says,  I  want  some- 
thing to  interest  me,  and  therefore  I  beg  you  to 
write  to  give  a  fillip  to  my  ideas,  which  will  other- 
wise be  congealed  into  a  mass  of  ice  this  winter. 
I  am  sure  you  can  ])crceive  symptoms  of  freezing 
in  this  letter,  though  as  you  cannot  perceive  what 
is  nut,  I  hope  you  will  never  find  my  regard  and 
*  ITow  far  Miss  SMirti's  ideas  wilii  regard  to  tlii> 
li<1y  Imvc  been  realized,  is  Well  known  to  the  gratt  ful 
vjlialiitatil-  of  Jiiitl;. 


aflection  for  you  in  the  least  decree  cookd.  It  i*, 
no  compliment  to  say  I  should  rejoice  to  hear  from 
you  here^  for  tlic  jj;ctting  a  letter  from  airy  body 
is  an  event  ;  liow  great  tlien  must  be  my  joy  at 
receiving  one  which  would  delight  me  any  where." 


Miss  Hunt  had  sent  the  letter  containing  the 
description  of  Snowdon  to  our  mutual  friend  Mrs. 
De  Luc;  and  Miss  Smith  heard  that  it  had  been 
mentioned  with  approbation  hy  an  Ilku^trious, 
Lady,  to  whom  Mrs.  Df,  Luc  had  read  it.  This 
circumstance  will  explain  the  next  letter. 

"  S/ih-hy.  March  25,  1799. 
"  UxwOKTiiv  as  you  arc  of  a  line  from  my  pen, 
I  should  b'j  very  glad  of  a  few  from  yours,  and 
therefore  must  cojulesccnd  to  a^k  for  them:  trustinrr 
to  the  insipidity  of  all  1  have  to  say,  that  my  letter 
will  not  be  put  in  the  truuipet  of  Fame,  and  blown 
to  the  fotu'  ciuarters  of  the  world  ;  for  ill  as  you 
use  your  fiieiid-,  I  believe  you  have  still  sufllcient 
regard  for  a  certain  AL\RV  Hunt,  not  to  publish 
that  she  is  ihc  most  treach?i-oas  of  human  beinsr?- 
■and  that  she  as  much  deserves  to  be  taken  up  for 
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treason,  as  any  of  his  Majesty's  disloyal  subjects. 
Now  liavlnfT  vented  my  anger,  I  have  nolhino- 
more  to  say,  but  that  I  should  be  wry  glad  to 
hear  from  you. 

"  I  have  got — I  will  not  tell  you  what ;  a  little, 
a  very  little  book*  always  in  my  pocket.  Mr. 
Claxton  lias  given  it  me.  It  is  two  books  bound 
in  one,  and  contains  a  vast  deal  of  wisdom  ;  but 
you  are  a  blab,  and  shall  know  no  more. 

"  To  our  dear  ]\liss  Bowdler  I  have  notwritten 
for  a  long  time,  because  conscience  stood  in  the 
way;  nor  to  some  others,  because  idleness  and  cold 
weather  prevented  me.  Bedford  is  here  for  the 
liolidays.  He  is  very  much  improved,  and  a  very 
fine  boy.  Give  my  love  to  all  my  friends ;  send 
me  a  particular  account  of  ^Irs.  F.  Bate.max,  as 
well  as  of  vour  own  invalids,  and  then  I  will  par- 
don and  obliterate  all  your  past  offences. 

"  If  you  want  to  consult  the  Syriac  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  upon  any  particular  passage,  let 
me  know.  ]Mi-. Claxton  has  avery  fine  one,  printed 
in  Hebrew  characters,  and  the  language  is  so  very 
like  tlie  Hebrew,  and  where  it  differs  from  that, 
to  like  the  Arabic,  that  I  can  read  it  very  well." 
*  SciitcuUai  Kii!>binoriun, 
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«  May  7,  1  799. 
''  I  SUPPOSE  3*ou  conclude  that  I  am  '  afraid  of 
being  tired  witli  your  answers;'  but  philosophers 
sometimes  draw  false  conclusions,  and  this  is  one 
of  them.  I  cannot  enter  into  all  the  reasons  for 
not  writing  sooner.  It  is  enough  that  licre  I  am, — 
while  Mercury  is  vainly  trying  to  get  the  better  of 
Apollo, — here  I  am  writing  to  you,  instead  of 
watching  their  conflict.  It  is  true  I  have  no  very- 
great  merit  in  my  forbearance,  because  I  cannot 
see  througii  the  veil  witii  which  they  have  chosen 
to  conceal  themselves  ;  therefore  be  not  too  vain 
in  fancying  I  prefer  your  company  to  theirs.  I 
nnagine  you  arc  at  this  moment  visiting  your 
neighbour  Dr.  Ilerschell,  and  I  desire  you  will 
communicate  to  mo  in  this  netlier  world  all  the 
information  you  collect  in  your  nocturnal,  as  well 
ns  diurnal,  j-yeregrinations  to  the  heavens.  I  shall 
envy, — no,  I  will  not  say  envy  you,  but  I  sliould. 
like  to  go  with  you,  as  I  '-hould  have  liked  to 
have  )iad  you  with  me  in  some  of  my  late  amuse- 
ments, sucii  as  seeing  the  British  ?^.ru?cnm,  pic- 
tures ami  statues  witliout  end,  and  iOJne  vory  cu- 
vious  pieces  oi"  ir.ochanism. 
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"  I  have  just  received  an  invitation  to  go  and 
look  at  the  Gods  through  a  good  telescope.— All  in 
vain  !  I  fancy  we  have  been  humbugged.  I  have 
seen  the  sun  as  flat  as  a  trencher,  but  not  a  bit  of 
]Mercury.  Do  tell  nie,  if  it  ought  to  be  seen  to- 
day ;  and  if  it  ought,  what  is  the  matter  with  our 
eyes. 

••  In  town,  1  have  been  leading  two  volumes  of 
Sully's  ^Memoirs,  with  which  I  am  delighted,  and 
which  I  mean  to  finish  the  next  time  I  can  meet 
with  it.  Since  I  came  back,  1  have  been  reading 
Cicero's  letters  to  Atticus  :  I  cannot  say  that  I 
underbtand  every  part  of  them,  on  account  of  many 
allusions  to  circumstctnces  of  the  times,  but  with 
many  parts  1  am  much  pleased." 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1799,  Mrs.  S.Mrni 
and  all  her  family  removed  to  Ireland,  where 
Captain  Smith's  regiment  was  still  quartered. 
During  their  residence  in  that  hospitable  country, 
they  received  much  kind  attention,  which  they 
always  mention  with  the  warmest  expressions  of 
gratitude.  The  following  elegant  poem,  which 
was  addressed  to  Mrs.  Smith  when  the  family 
left  BalJitorc  in  1800,  to  reside  at  Patterdale,  will 
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sliew  the  impression  their  characters  and  con- 
duct had  made  on  the  amiable  and  ingenious 
writer. 


Soi  T  o'er  the  vale  of  Ballitore 

The  gale  of  jieace  was  woPit  to  blow  ; 

Till  Discord  rai^'d  her  direful  horn. 

And  fili'd  the  shades  with  sounds  of  woe. 

The  blood-stain'd  earth,  tlie  warlike  bands. 
Our  trembling  natives  saw  with  dread  ; 

D(jected  Labour  left  her  toil. 

And  :  unimer's  blithe  enjoyments  fled. 

But  see,  th'  avenging  sword  is  sheatb'd. 
And  ^Mercy's  voice  is  heard  at  last, — 

How  sweet,  beside  the  winter's  fire. 
To  ponder  on  the  perils  past ! 

Ah  !  think  not  yet  your  trial's  oVr  ; 

From  yonder  mountain's  hollow  side 
The  tieree  bmditti  issue  forth. 

When  darkness  spreads  her  cvirtain  wide. 

With  murd'rous  ann>  and  haggard  eyes. 
The  social  joys  away  they  friglit; 

Sad  expectation  clouds  the  day, 

And  sleep  fur^akes  the  tearful  night. 
I  2 
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Now  martial  troops  protect  the  vale. 
At  distance  prowl  the  ruffian  band. — 

Oh,  Confidence  !  thou  dearer  guard. 
Why  hast  thou  left  this  luckless  land  ? 

We  droop  and  mourn  o'er  many  a  joy. 
O'er  many  a  friend  to  dust  consigned  ; — 

But  ev'ry  comfort  is  not  fled, — 
Behold  another  friend  we  find. 

Lo,  Juliet  comes  to  grace  the  plain. 

And  friendship  claims  the  precious  prize  ; 

She  grants  the  claim,  nor  does  her  heart 
The  children  of  the  vale  despise. 

Though  polish'd  life,  with  every  charm, 
To  her  its  brilliant  scenes  display'd  ; 

Though  form'd  to  ornament  a  court. 
She  deigns  to  dignify  the  shade. 

But  shades  more  worthy  of  the  guest 
From  us  this  precious  prize  require; 

Guiltless  of  blood,  with  quiet  blest. 

Where  truth's  own  bard  attunes  his  lyre*. 

Where  Ci.ahkson  for  the  helpless  pleads. 
Where  nature's  charms  majestic  rise; 

And  broad  l.'lswater's  beauteous  lake 

GivcE  back  the  mountains,  woods,  and  skies. 

•  Tliomas  Wilkinson. 
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There,  Jlliet,  may  tliy  lovely  maid;;. 
Their  jxnieils'  wondrous  art  employ  ; 

While  each  acquirement  gives  the  pow'r 
To  merea-c  their  tender  parents'  joy. 

Unknown  to  dissipated  minds 

Tiie  joys  their  gentle  bosoms  know  : 

'Tis  theirs  to  turn  the  classic  page, 
'Tis  theirs  to  melt  at  others'  woe. 

And  there,  releas'd  from  war's  alarms. 
May  thy  lov'd  lord  delighted  rove  ; 

And  lay  the  radiant  scarf  aside. 

Dear  pledge  of  Jllut's  anxious  love  ! 

Like  the  bright  daine>  uf  ancient  daj's. 
She  fram'd  tl;e  web  of  crimson  stain, 

To  grace  her  hero's  form,  or  bear 
Her  hero  wounded  from  the  plain. 

And  still  dispensing  kindness  round. 
The  happy  household  shall  unite ; 

While  from  amid  surrounding  bow'rs 
Their  virtues  beam  with  native  light. 

And  in  their  joys  ive  still  shall  joy. 

While  Fancy  views  their  dear  retreat ; 

Though  Juliet's  eye,  and  Juliet's  smile. 
No  more  our  gladden'd  sight  shall  meet 
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What  though  the  tender  tear  >ha!l  ?tai  t. 
And  soft  regret  t!ie  ?igh  shall  jend  : 

Yrt  shall  our  conscious  hearts  exult 
In  the  rich  2:ift  of  such  a  friend  !* 


I  will  here  insert  some  productions  of  which  I 
cannot  exactly  ascertain  the  date,  but  which  were 
certainly  written  before  the  rcnuAal  to  IrclantL 
The  imitation  of  Ossian  was  probably  written  at 
a  much  earlier  period;  as  Miss  Smith's  partiality 
for  the  Highland  Bard  was  not  quite  so  great  after 
she  became  acquainted  with  the  learned  languages, 
fls  it  had  been  in  her  childhood;  thougli  she  never 
believed  tliat  the  work  was  entirely  modern,  and 
was  very  desirous  to  read  the  Poems  published  by 
Dr.  Smith  in  the  original  language,  but  the  want 
of  a  grammar  prevented  licr  making  much  pro- 
gress. When  she  was  in  Ireland,  she  endeavoured 
to  collect  traditional  accounts  of  the  Heroes  of 
Morven  and   Erin,   and  always   mentioned   with 

*  'iiic  autlior  of  these  lines,  a  Quaker,  is  now  jiub- 
h-lung  by  subscriptiori,  "  Poems,  bv  Mary  Leadl)eater, 
(la'.e  Shackleton,)  of  Baliitore,  including  a  translation 
of  Maii"a:u^'s  13th  .Eneid." 
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pleasure    any  circumstanecs   vvliieli    appeared    to 
prove  the  antiquity  of  the  poems ''. 


Imitalion  of  Oscmu. 

**  It  is  the  voice  of  woe,"  I  cried,  as  our  bark 
was  tossing  on  the  foaming  wave  ;  "  it  is  the  voice 
of  woe,  O  Finan  ;  I  hear  it  at  times  in  the  blast; 
it  shrieks  from  yonder  rock.  Now  the  storm  is 
somewhat  ab;ited,  let  us  take  our  oars,  and  try  to 
reach  the  shore.  Perhaps  there  is  some  one,  more 
wretched  than  we,  to  whom  we  may  bring  comfort ; 
aiul  will  not  that  be  (omfort  to  ourselves,  son  of 
Derog?''  "  We  can  bring  no  comfort  tiiere,  O 
Luno,"  answered  Finan,  "  'tis  the  land  of  departed 
sjiirits.  I  see  the  dim  R)r;ns  of  our  fathers,  sailing 
in  their  grey  robes  of  mist  across  the  mountains. 
They  beckon  us  to  approach,  they  shriek  our 
welcome,  for  full  well  they  know  the  ocean  soon 
Mill  bear  us  to  that  land  of  darkness;  we  shall  never 
more  behold  our  lov'tl,  our  lonely  Kilda.  Our 
wives  look  out  from  the  rocks,  the  fair  INIalvina, 
and  the  raven-hair'd  Edilda;  they  think  they  see  a 
*  Sec  liir  ktttrs  to  Lady  Isabei.lv  Kino. 
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distant  sail,  joy  sparkles  in  their  eyes ;  it  was  but 
a  passing  cloud.  They  look  silent  and  mournful 
on  each  other,  they  slowly  return  to  their  children. 
O  Lunoj  let  us  not  rashly  urge  our  fate  ;  it  is  I'ap- 
ture  to  think  yet  a  moment  on  Kilda."  "  Does 
Finan  fear  to  die?'  I  said;  "  p'inan  the  bravest 
among  heroes ;  lie  who  was  first  to  climb  the 
rock,  and  seek  the  sea  fowl's  nest;  he  who  was 
foremost  in  the  fight ;  does  he  weep  and  tremble, 
when  summoned  to  the  hall  of  his  fathers?  When 
the  valiant  Derog  advances  to  welcome  his  cham- 
pion, shall  he  meet  the  grovelling  soul  of  a  little 
man?"  Finan  spoke  not,  he  rai^^edhis  oar;  I  took 
up  mine,  we  rowed  till  we  reached  the  shore.  The 
voice  of  mourning  had  ceased:  there  was  no  sound 
from  the  cave  of  the  rock.  We  waiidered  on  the 
beach  to  seek  the  habitations  of  men.  Jn  the  cave 
of  the  rock  sate  a  woman,  beautiful  as  the  dawn 
of  the  morning  to  the  benighted  traveller,  but  her 
forni  was  wasted  with  sorrow;  she  was  like  the 
young  rose  of  the  mountain  which  the  deer  has 
torn  up  by  the  repots  ;  it  is  still  lovely,  but  its 
strength  has  I'ailed.  llcr  head  was  leaning  on  her 
hand,  bjje  saw  not  our  approach.  On  her  knees 
lay  a  >oung  child,  at  her  feet  a  youth  like  the  sons 
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of  heroes.      We  gazed  a  moment  in  silence ;  at 
len^tli  1  spake.     "  Daughter  of  sorrow,  tell  thy 
grit't ;  \\c  too  have  known  mislbrtune,  and  learnt 
to  \)'ny  the  distressed."     She  raised  her  head,  she 
gazed  with  wild  surprise.     "  Sons  of  the  Ocean," 
she  replied,  "  I  have  no  sorrow  flow.     ^ly  child  is 
dead,  and  1  shall  follow  him.     Ere  the  dark  dews 
of  evening  fall,  I  shall  meet  thee,  my  child,  in  the 
airy  hall  of  my  fathers,"     Her  head  sunk  again 
on    her   hand  in   silence.      "  Yet  tell  us,  lovely 
mourner,"  I  said,  "  tell  us,  what  land  is  this?    for 
we  come  from  far,  tossed  by  the  tempest  from  the 
lonely  Kiida."     "  Strangers,"  she  replied,  "  have 
ye    never   heard  of    Rona  ?     Ilona,    whose  fame 
apread  wide  as  the  light  of  day.     Her  sons  were 
generous   and   brave,  her  fields   were  fruitful   in 
corn,  her  lulls  were  covered  with  sheep.     Then 
was  the  stranger  welcome  to  the  feast.     Five  fami- 
lies dwelt  on  our  plains ;  their  chief  was  my  fothcr, 
the  valiant  Cormac,  whose  presence  was  like  sun- 
shine to  his  "uests.      Oft  have  I  heard  the  voice  of 
joy  resound  in  his  hall,  and  seen  the  beam  of  gra- 
titude   in    die  eye    of   the  shipwrecked  mariner. 
But  now  famine  has  wasted  our  island,  and  there  is 
nothing  left  to  give  tl^e  weary  traveller."    "  Surely," 
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1  cried,  "  the  hand  of  the  hbcral  should  ever  be 
filled  with  plenlVi  happiness  should  dwell  in  liis 
habitation,  and  his  children  should  never  taste  of 
sorrow.  Or  if  the  tear  hang  on  their  cheek  fur  a 
moment,  the  hand  of  pity  should  be  near  to  wipe  it 
away,  and  to  restore  the  smile  of  gladness.  Then 
why  is  the  daughter  of  Cormac  left  desolate?  Why 
does  the  child  of  the  generous  suffer  want?"  "  Be- 
cause she  chose  riches  rather  than  virtue,"  replied 
the  lovely  mourner  ;  "  yet  has  sb.c  not  been  un- 
pitied;  but  that  pity,  like  yon  coloured  bow  which 
makes  the  dark  cloud  seem  still  darker,  made  her 
folly  more  apparent,  and  tore  her  heart  with  an- 
guish. Oh  !  son  of  other  lands,  I  will  tell  thee  my 
sad  tale,  though  the  remembrance  be  painful  to  my 
soul.  Then  wilt  thou  see  that  the  daughter  of  Cor- 
mac has  not  suffered  unjustly. — Two  youths  sought 
the  hand  of  Evirallin,  only  daughter  of  thcgenerous 
Cormac.  Dermod  was  rich,  for  his  house  was  well 
stored  with  corn,  three  cows  gave  him  their  milk, 
fii;J  tw(  n.ty  sheep  .•^lazed  for  him  on  the  mountain. 
Tl  0  store  of  IMordrcd  was  small,  yet  was  he  richer 
than  Dermod,  for  he  had  a  noble  soul.  But  I 
chose  Dermod  with  his  flocks  and  herds  ;  for  I 
said,  the  wife  of  Dermod  never  can  know  want: 
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pleasure  will  always  attend  her  call,  she  has  only 
to  wisih  and  be  satisfied.  'Tvvas  when  the  eve  was 
lengtlicned  out  alujost  to  meet  the  dawn,  and  the 
sun  set  lar  to  the  north,  that  I  became  the  spouse 

of  Di-rniod.      The  soul  of  Mordred  was  sad. 

The  crop  which  then  looked  green,  was  blasted 
ere  the  harvest;  it  gave  us  not  three  months'  food. 
In  the  spring,  the  sea-weed  failed  on  the  coast,  the 
cattle  died  of  hunger.  Then  was  Dermod  equalled 
with  the  poorest.  Our  neighbours  died  around  us. 
AA"e  divided  the  last  scanty  nieal ;  then  wandered 
diliercnt  ways  to  seek  for  herbs  and  roots,  or  rather, 
not  to  see  each  other  die.  As  I  mused  on  the  top 
of  a  rock,  ^Nlordred  came  up  with  a  little  cake. 
'  l>iit,'  he  ciied,  '  Evirallin  ;  preserve  thy  life  and 
that  of  thy  chikl.  While  yet  there  was  corn,  I 
Avas  sparing;  I  have  still  enough  for  many  days. 
Perhaps  ere  that  is  gone,  some  friendly  bark  may 
bring  us  aid.'  The  tear  of  gratitude  was  on  my 
cheek,  but  1  could  not  thank  the  generous  Mordred. 
Scarce  had  1  ta-ted  the  food,  when  Dermod  came 
with  haste  ;  he  tore  the  cake  from  my  hand,  ere 
I  could  give  him  haltj,  and  eagerly  devoured  it. 
Mordred,  seized  with  rage,  struck  him  to  the 
ground,  and  he  fell  headlong  from  the  rock ;  the 
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dark  wave  receiveU  him,  and  he  rose  no  more. 
AVe  both  stood  speechless  for  a  moment;  then 
Mordred  rushed  forward  to  follow  him,  but  I 
seized  his  arm.  '  O  Mordred,'  1  cried,  *  leave  me 
not  desolate.  There  is  none  left  alive  but  thee, 
and  me,  and  this  little  babe.  We  all  shall  perish 
soon,  but  let  me  not  be  the  last.  Leave  me  not 
like  the  wounded  sea-mew,  whom  her  companions 
have  abantloned,  to  sit  complaining  on  the  desert 
rock!' — The  heart  of  Mordred  was  moved;  he 
walked  slow  and  silent  away.  Each  day  did  he 
brin<T  me  a  little  cake.  When  I  begged  him  to 
cat,  he  would  not ;  he  said,  '  I  have  eaten  before.' 
This  day  he  canic  before  the  accustomed  time, 
he  brought  this  little  cake.  '  Take  it,'  he  cried, 
'  Evirallin  ;  it  is  the  last.  I  came  sooner  than 
usual,  for  I  felt  that  1  could  not  live.  I  have  never 
tasted  food  since  the  day  that  I  killed  Dermod.' 
He  sunk  down  at  my  feet.  In  vain  I  tried  to  re- 
htorc  him  ;  the  noble  spirit  fled.  Then  did  I  pour 
out  n)y  grief;  I  mourned  my  own  hard  fate,  and 
I  gave  his  jnaise  to  the  winds.  The  son  of  the 
rock  repeated  it.  there  was  none  else  to  hear.  But 
I  remembered  my  child,  which  lay  on  the  matted 
sea-weed.     I  returned — it  was  dead  1  Then  were 


my  cares  at  an  end;  I  sat  clown  to  wait  for  death, 
which  will,  ere  long,  relieve  nic.  Yet,  stranger, 
ere  I  go,  receive  this  little  cake ;  'tis  all  the  wretch- 
ed Kvirallin  has  to  give.  I  could  not  cat  it ;  'twere 
Uke  eating  the  flesli  of  INIordred  !'' — She  ceased  ; 
she  was  faint ;  two  hours  I  supported  her  head. 
Finan  wept  over  Mordrcd.  At  length  I  felt  her 
hand  ;  it  was  cold  and  lifeless.  We  made  a  grave 
beneath  the  hanmnfj  rock.  We  laid  the  fair  Evir- 
allin  in  the  narrow  house,  and  Mordred  and  the 
cliild  beside  her.  We  reared  these  grey  stones  at 
their  heads,  to  mark  the  spot  to  future  wanderers 
of  the  ocean.  The  last  ray  of  the  setting  sun 
look'd  on  the  new-made  cjvnvc  !" 


I  do  not  know  when  the  following  reflections 
were  written,  but  the  idea  was  probably  suggested 
by  the  German  poem  quoted  in  a  letter  to  Mis? 
Hunt,  dated  April  7,  1791. — See  j^age  39. 

"  Reason*  and  R-evelation,  the  two  lights  which 
the  Almighty  has  given  us  to  dispel  the  darknesi? 
of  ignorance,  and  guide  us    to  the    knowledge  of 
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truth,  nmy  be  aptly  compared  to  the  two  lights 
He  has  placet!  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  the  natural 
^vorld,  and  lead  us  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
visible  objects  that  surround  us. 

"  As  the  sun  is  the  grand  instrument  by  which 
light  is  dispensed  to  the  whole  earth,  and  so  re- 
splendent that  all  other  lights  may  be  accountctl 
darkness  in  comparison  ; — so  revelation  is  the  in- 
strument by  which  knowledge  is  communicated, 
and  so  much  docs  it  exceed  all  other  evidence  in 
strentjth,  that  it  alone  deserves  the  name  of 
knowledge. 

*'  As  the  moon  shines  with  lustre  borrowed  from 
the  sun,  and  witnesses  his  existence  even  in  his 
absence,  by  reflecting  a  light  which  she  could  not 
have  received  but  from  him  ; — so  reason  shines  with 
the  reflected  lustre  of  revelation,  and  witnesses 
its  truth,  even  wliere,  at  first  sight,  it  seems  never 
to  have  existed,  by  presenting  ideas  which  the 
mind  of  man  could  not  have  ibnned,  and  which 
therefore  must  have  been  originally  received  from 
revelation. 

"  As  the  sun  difiiises  not  only  light,  but  vivifying 
heat,  and  may  pr()[)erly  be  called  tlie  animating 
principle  of   nature; — so    revelation  diffuses  not 
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mcrdv  speculative  knowledge,  but  that  wliicli 
It'iuls  to  everlasting  lile,  and  may  be  said  to  re- 
animate the  soul. 

''  The  moon  gives  no  heat ;  neither  will  reason 
ever  lead  us  to  life  eternal. 

"  The  sun  shines  in  vain  for  whatever  is  not 
exposed  to  its  light  and  heat ;  and  revelation  has 
been  fjiven  in  vain  for  those  who  will  not  receive 
its  influences. 

"  As  the  moon  is  not  annihilated  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  sun,  but  only  lost  in  tlie  superior 
splendour  of  his  beams; — so  reason  is  not  con- 
tradicted by  revelation,  but  lost  in  tiic  superior 
blaze  of  evidence. 

"  The  sun  is  too  dazzling  for  our  unassisted 
eyes  to  behold  ;  and  revelation  is  too  glorious  for 
our  weak  faculties  fully  to  comprehend. 

"  The  light  of  the  moon  is  faint  and  dubious; 
and  the  liifht  of  reason  is  but  an  uncertain  ffuide. 
"  The  Scriptures  plainly  point  to  tlic  analogy 
between  the  natural  and  spiritual  worlds,  in  num- 
berless instances ;  as,  when  the  moon  is  called 
'  the  faithful  witness  in  heaven;'  Christ  is  called 
*  the  sun  of  righteousness,'  '  the  light  of  the 
world,'  &c. 
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SONG  FROM  AFAR. 

Translated  from  a  German  Poem  hy  IMatthlson- 
"  WnLN  in  ihe  last  f'amt  light  of  ev'ning; 

A  smiling  form  glides  softly  by, 
A  gentle  sigh  its  bosom  heavmg. 

Whilst  thou  in  oaken  grove  dost  lie ; 
It  is  the  spirit  of  thy  friend. 
Which  whispers — '  Ai!  thy  cares  shall  end/ 

"  When  in  the  mild  moon's  i)eaecful  twilight 
Foreboding  thoughts  and  dreams  arise. 

And  at  the  solemn  hour  of  midnight 
Paint  fairy  scenes  before  thine  eyes  ; 

The  poplars  give  a  rustling  sound. 

It  is  my  spirit  hovers  round. 

"  When,  deep  in  fields  of  ancient  story. 

Thou  hang's-t  enrapfur'd  o'er  the  page 
That  gi\cs  and  takes  the  meed  of  glory, 

Fcel'st  thou  a  breath  that  fans  thy  rage  f 
And  does  the  trembling  torch  burn  pale? — 
IMy  spirit  drinks  with  thine  the  talc. 
"  Ikar':-l  iliou,  when  silver  stars  arc  shining", 
A  S'>und  as  Eol's  harp  divine, 
Novv  the  wild  wmd  full  chords  combining, 

No'Y  softly  murm'ring — '  Ever  thine  I' 
Then  careless  sleep — to  guard  thy  peace„ 
INI y  watcliful  spirit  ne'er  shall  ceasc" 
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Observations  in  Nort/i-Jl'alcs,  prohahh/  ^^icritten  at 
Co/maj/. 

"  Sn'owdon,  Pcnman-Mawr,  and  indeed  all  the 
mountains  1  have  examined  in  Caernarvonshire, 
are  composed  of  schistus,  the  laminae  of  which, 
where  they  are  found  in  a  state  of  rest,  appear 
generally  to  rise  towards  the  south-west.  In  some 
of  the  rocks  these  laminae  are  intersected  at  right 
angles  by  veins  of  gypsum.  The  mountains  arc 
perishing  fast,  owing  to  the  position  of  the  strata. 
In  winter  the  rain  lodges  in  the  intersections  of  the 
stone,  and  by  its  expansive  force  in  freezing  blows 
off  immense  masses ;  so  that  the  surface  of  many 
of  the  mountains,  particularly  of  Penman-Mawr, 
is  nothing  but  a  confused  heap  of  loose  stones  of  all 
possible  dimensions.  The  peaks  have  disappeared, 
and  are  only  to  be  traced  by  rocks  lying  confusedly 
on  the  tops  of  movmtains,  where  they  evidently 
must  formerly  have  stood  erect.  Grand  as  this 
country  is,  it  is  but  the  ruin  of  its  former  grandeur. 
1  find  no  marine  productions  amongst  these  moun- 
tains, and  indeed  their  rough  and  -shaggy  forms 
place  them  in  the   rank    of  primary  mountain^. 

K 
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Neither  have  I  found  any  traces  of  volcanos. 
What  at  first  sight  might  appear  most  hke  one, 
is  the  immense  pit  at  the  top  of  Snowdon;  but  the 
stones  arc  untouched  by  fire,  and  the  cavity  seems 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  water  in  the  lieart  of 
the  mountain  undermining  its  centre;  while  the 
peaks,  more  perfect  than  any  I  have  seen,  tliough 
covered  with  ruins,  stand  round  staring  at  each 
other,  and  at  the  lake  newly  formed  at  their  feet, 
as  if  they  wondered  at  being  exposed  to  the  prying 
eye  of  day.  Vegetation  does  not  cease  at  tlie  top 
of  Snowdon  :  several  sorts  of  moss  and  lichen,  a 
kind  of  short  grass,  the  gal/i?(m  jmsillum,  and  a 
litile  thyme,  grow  even  to  the  summit. 

"  It  is  a  custom  in  this  country  that  all  those 
who  attend  at  a  funeral  give  money  to  the  clergy- 
man, proportionate  to  their  rank  and  fortune,  and 
that  of  the  deceased. 

"  On  Whit-Monday,  all  the  country  people 
must  be  up  at  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
to  keej)  holiday,  on  pain  of  being  pulled  out  of 
bed  and  put  in  the  stocks  by  their  companions. 

"  On  C"hristmas-day,  prayers  are  read  in  the 
clunclics  at  four  in  llie  mornino-,  and  six  in  the 
»vening.     TJie  churcii  is  very  liandsomely  illumi- 
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rjatcd  ;    niul    the  people  eat  gingerbread,  drink, 
and  behave  very  riotously,  even  during  the  service. 
"  AVhat  is  the  meaninij:  of  these  customs?" 


In  her  letters  to  Dr.  Randoi.pfi*,  "Mrs.  Smith 
allud;>s  to  some  reflections  on  the  applause  of  the 
work!,  which  were  probably  written  at  an  cai'lier 
period  of  IVIiss  Smith's  life. 

"  1  have  known  some  very  good  people  maintain 
in  theory,  and  almost  all  in  practice,  that  wc 
ought  to  endeavour  to  gain  the  good  opinion  of 
t)lhers.  It  strikes  me  so  far  otherwise,  that  I 
should  think  it  wrong  to  stir  my  finger  on  jmrposc 
to  p-a in  the  good  opinion  of  the  whole  world.  Not 
that  I  despise  it ;  I  consider  the  esteem  of  the  wise 
and  good  as  a  treasure  which  I  should  be  glad  to 
obtain  ;  but  to  obtain  by  being  really  worthy  of  it, 
not  by  any  little  fraudulent  arts  exercised  on  pur- 
pose to  catch  it.  To  be  better  thought  of  than  I 
deserve,  is  always  a  reproach ;  but  the  consciousiiGss 
of  having  gained  that  high  opinion  by  appearing 
in  anv  rcsj>ect  better  tlian  1  really  am,  would  be  to 

*  Sec  Aj'pcndix.      I.t  iter  II. 
K    2 
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me  as  insupportable  as  that  of  having  forged  a 
bank-note.  In  cither  case  I  should  have  made 
something  pass  for  more  than  it  was  worth  ;  I 
should  expect  the  fraud  to  be  some  time  or  other 
discovered  ;  and  if  not,  I  could  not  enjoy  what  I 
had  no  right  to  possess.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing 
more  difficult  to  guard  against  than  the  desire  of 
being  admired,  but  I  am  convinced  that  it  ought 
never  to  be  the  motive  for  the  most  trifling  action. 
We  should  do  right,  because  it  is  the  will  of  God  : 
if  the  good  opinion  of  others  follow  our  good 
conduct,  we  should  receive  it  thankfully,  as  a  va- 
luable part  of  our  reward ;  if  not,  we  should  be 
content  without  it." 

These  sentiments  are  certainly  highly  charac- 
teristic of  the  writer,  for  no  human  being,  as  Mrs. 
Smith  observes,  ever  seemed  to  seek  the  applause 
of  the  world  so  little  as  she  did.  "  The  approba- 
tion of  God  and  her  own  conscience  were  the  only 
rewards  she  ever  sought."  Let  me,  however,  guard 
against  her  meaning  being  misunderstood,  by 
observing,  that  wishing  to  gain  the  applause  of 
others  is  very  different  from  wishing  to  please  them. 
In  the  one  case  we  act  from  selfish  motives,  in 
the  othc)'  they  may  be  purely  benevolent.  To  give 
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pleasure  to  others  by  expressions  of  kindness  and 
affection,  as  well  as  to  set  them  a  good  example, 
forms  a  part  of  tliat  hiw  of  kindness  which  is  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  Christian  religion; 
but  our  mothc  for  every  action  should  be  duty  to 
God,  and  the  desire  of  pleasing  Him;  the  applause 
of  our  fellow-creatures  may  be  the  consequence  of 
our  conduct,  and  when  it  is  so,  it  may  be  received 
with  gratitude  and  pleasure ;  but  our  conduct 
should  be  precisely  the  same  in  every  instance, 
whether  this  reward  is  likely  to  be  obtained  by  it 
or  not.  The  Christian  should  act  on  hiirher  mo- 
lives,  and  "  througii  evil  report  and  good  report," 
he  should  always  strive  to  please  God. 

At  Ballitore,  where  the  family  spent  nine  months, 
Miss  Smith  had  access  to  a  very  curious  collection 
of  books,  chiefly  Greek  and  Latin  ;  and  I  wish  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  use  she  made  of  them. 
A  bundle  of  papers  found  since  her  death  is  thus 
entitled  :  "  Fasciculus  Plantarum  rariorum.  Dis- 
cerptae  apud  Ballitore,  vere  1800,  aliaj  ob  pulchri- 
tudinem,  aliie  ob  odorem,  alias  ob  curiositatem  *." 

*  "  A  Culltctiou  of  curious  Plants.  GalhtMcd  at  Bal- 
litore in  IbOO,  Mtuie  tor  their  beauty,  some  for  their 
sweetnesj,  some  for  their  raritv." — Some  errors  in   this 
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In  each  paper  is  the  name  of  the  aullior,  and  soiiu- 
extracts  in  the  original  hiiigur.ges:  some  short,  but 
others  ot"  considerable  length.  I  am  inibrmed  that 
many  of  the  Greek  extracts  are  taken  froni  a 
volume  containing  fragments  of  the  minor  poets. 
Others  arc  n)nch  longer  quotations,  from  Epictttus, 
Irlesiod,  and  the  iSybilline  OiMcles.  The  Latin 
authors  arc. — Cieeroiii ;  sp;ccimen  :  Tei'entius  dis- 
tillatu:, ;  Grot  ius  de  \'.  iivate  :  j^^acory.'s  Sernicnes 
Eideks;  and  T 'con  .\'  Av'  .nci;tis  Scicntiarum. 
In  English,  there  is  .forej^hus,  on  which  iire  notes 
vv'l.'lca  refe-  to  iho  wliole  of  his  -.voikt,  both  the 
Antiquities  and  ihe  W^u'o  oi  tlx^  .Jev.s,  and  it  is 
evident  tliat  Mis.^  Smith  had  studied  tlu'iii  with 
attention.  As  a  ;.ro^){'  of  the  int'efatigablo  appli- 
cation with  which  she  pursu'^d  her  studies,  I  will 
take  this  opportunity  of  n'enlioidng  some  of  the 
papers  found  after  her  dculh  ; 

i..itir,  ciiicnce  a->  priaUjd  in  tl:  ■  first  edition  of  this  work 
lia\in^  bi. '  11  udticid  (iboroh  uitli  much  candour  and 
iitjcr,ilit\  )  in  tilt  I'.clcctic  Kt-vi-w,  the  Editor  thirik<  it 
uf.cc-r-ary  to  <.iy  tlii.t  the  words  vvtrc  oi-ii;iiially  written 
<  xactly  as  llu  y  arc  dow  |)riiitcd.  'i'liey  were  wiitttii  in 
a  -uiall  li;ui(h  ii'ui  with  a  very  liad  pen,  and  an  iL,nioraiit 
i'Mii-(.:  ib^r  dill  not  observe  tbf  diplithongs. 
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A  complete  Aiialy-is  of  Homer's  Odyssey. 

J''\tr;ict>  from  Uuintiis  Curlius. 

Extracts  from  .Maurice's  History  of  InJostan. 

Extracts  from  Bruee's  Travels. 

Thirteen  folio  paijes  closely  written,  containiii;;  near 
a  thou -and  uor(!>,  writtt  u  m  Iklirew,  Arabic,  and 
l\-r.-u',  to  shew  llie  resemblance  between  those  lan- 
guages. 

A  oreat  number  of  Greek  words,  with  their  signifi- 
cation. 

A  collection  of  Welsh  words. 

A  collection  of  words  from  Africa, — ^landinL^o,  Fou- 
lah,  /ani,^ay,  &c. 

Explanation  of  many  of  the  proper  names  in  Scrip- 
ture. 

A  collection  of  words  from  the  Chinese. 

Explanation  of  the  names  of  many  stars,  with  their 
titles  in  Arabic  :  and  other  pajiers  in  that  lan[;uaj^e. 

Extracts  from  Bartholinus,  in  the  Icelaiidi:  h  lani^uage. 

An  abstract  of  the  contents  of  the  Edda,  &c.  &;c. 


To  account  for  tiie  trouble  which  ]Mis.->  Smith 
lock  in  collecting  so  many  words  in  diilerent  hui- 
cfunaes,  and  inakiiiu'  so  many  extracts  from  books, 
it  must  be  reccjileeted  tliai  slic  was  often  without  a 
home,  and  ih-privcdoi'tlie  assistanceof  dictionaries; 
and  that  liic  book^  from  which  s!ie  tlcrived  so 
mnch  [)leasiirc  and  improvement  were  not  her  own, 
antl  perhaps,  lor  a  short  time  only  accessible  to  lier. 
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After  Mrs.  Smith  returned  from  Ireland,  she- 
resided  during  some  months  at  Patterdale,  by  the 
Lake  of  Ulswater,  from  whence  the  following  Httle 
Poem,  written  by  Miss  Smith,  was  sent  by  her  and 
her  sister,  with  a  very  elegant  Irish  poplin,  to  a 
friend,  whose  services,  though  not  her  affection, 
they  always  greatly  over-rated. 

"  Patterdale,  Dec.  S,  1800. 
"  Were  India's  choicfst  trea.-ures  our?. 
And  did  we  give  them  all  to  thee. 
Yet  could  not  that  be  call'd  a  gift, 

Which  would  not  send  the  debtors  free. 

"  For  more  than  worlds  to  thee  we  owe. 

Who  still  hast  prov'd  our  kindest  friend  ; 
Then  add  one  favour  to  the  past. 
To  take  the  trifle  we  can  send. 

"  To  purchase  pleasure  for  ourselves 

Thy  bounteous  hand  a  store  supply'd; 
The  liltle  ]>art  we  thus  employ 

Has  l,(inL;ht  us  7)iore  than  all  beside." 

"  E.S.  and  C.  S." 

I'rom  Patterdale,  Elizabeth  writes  thus  to  Miss 
Hunt. 
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"  March  22,  1801. 
"  You  have  perhaps  heard  of  the  hitle  farm 
purchased,  and  house  lured  at  Coniston,  where 
we  are  to  be  planted  in  May.  In  the  mean  time 
we  vegetate  in  a  very  beautiful  country  ;  but  this 
is  not  the  season  for  enjoying  it,  and  other  enjoy- 
ments we  certainly  liave  none;  but  we  look  forward 
to  the  land  of  jiromise,  and  flatter  ourselves  all  will 
be  better  in  the  next  house.     My  Father  is  still 

in  Ireland*. Do  you  remember,   Werter  says, 

every  day  he  lives  amongst  the  country  people  he 
is  more  delighted  with  Homer,  because  he  finds 
his  account  correspond  so  exactly  with  nature?  I 
hnd  it  the  same  here.  Our  neighbours  are  very 
little  advanced  beyond  the  state  of  civilization 
described  by  him,  and  their  maimers  agree  surpri- 
singly. I  could  give  you  many  instances  of  this, 
and  shew  you  several  Nestors,  if  1  had  the  hap- 
piness of  seeing  you  here.  1  cannot  indeed  boast 
of  having  met  with  a  Hector.  \\'hat  is  still  more 
astonishing  is  that  the  belief  in  ghosts  and  witches 
is  still  in  full  force.  We  have  heard  several  serious 

*  Mr.  Smith  went  into  the  army  in  the  year  1794,  soon 
afier  the  mij-lurlime  u  hich  deprived  him  of  Piercefield, 
3nd  he  spent  seveial  ytars  in  Ireland  with  his  regiment. 


ami  very  roccnl  stories  cf  gliosis  that  have  been 
seen  and  luh^  j;^  the  iieigliboiirliood  ;  and  tiicre  ib 
an  old  fo:]ji:r';r  living  cic.-e  by,  who  is  idways 
apphcd  tCj  and  Vvho  e::erts  his  power  uhcii  the 
butter  will  iu;t  come,  tu' vvheii  any  thing  is  lost; 
beside  nuiir.-  other,  oi'  liie  sar;ie  trade,  in  whose 
incantation^  tiie  pOv^r  people  believe  at,  least  as 
flrndy  as  ihey  dt;  iii  the  Dilhe.  When  I  co:.;e  to 
witciicraFt,  you  v.ill  think  it  is  time  for  nie  to  leave 
off.  I  obey,  inlreating  you  to  be  assured  of  my 
most  sincere  atf'ection." 

The  circumstance  which  gave  occasion  to  tiie 
following  reflections,  happened  exactly  as  it  is 
liere  described. 

"  I'd  tier  (idle,  Feb.  1801. 
"  Alone  on  the  patlile=s  steep  1  wajderM, 
1  souglit  the  loanimg-  wateri'aM, 
And  hi_^h  o'er  the  torrent's  bnnk  I  cianiber'd, 
Which  loud  and  dreadful  roar'd  beneath. 

"  At  len[^th  I  came  where  a  winter's  streamlet 
Mad  torn  llie  surface  Irom  the  earth  ; 
Its  bed  was  fiU'd  wiUi  dry  shelving  gravel, 
Which  slid  ^eneath  my  hands  and  feet. 
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The  pebbles  rullM  rallliii:^  down  the  steep  slope, 

Tiien  (lash'd  into  t!ie  dark  abyss, 
J  follow'd — tliere  ua>  iiou^lil  to  save  me, 

>.or  hu>!),  nor  lue!:,  iior  i^ras;-,  nor  moss. 

"  Then  did  I  tranqudly  my  life  i'e«-i;j,-n; 
'  Ji'  'li>  the  will  ot"  C,()V>  'hat  here 
'  L  i)erisli,  may  that  will  be  done  !'  but  sudden 

Across  my  mind  th^  idea  fla-h'd — 
'  "I'u.;--  iiot  by  ills  command  I  i;idier  came; 
'  'Tis  I,  who  wickedly  have  thrown  away 
'  Tluil  life  whiL:h  He  for  nobler  ends  had  giv^n.' 
TiiiM),  with  a  deep  repentance  for  my  fault. 
An!  jirm  reliance  on  'us  miyhty  pow'r, 
J  j'r.v"  •  I''  iiini    vlio  is,  who  fills  all  «pice, 
'  iJ  L';i!i',  deliver  me  !    1  know  Thou  canst  !* 
h:-'  Kit  [  raisVI  my  eyes,  I  know  not  why, 
AwCi  sav.-  my  .•'i^lcr  stand  a  {'i;w  yards  ofl"; 
Sr.e  -L  ,in'd  to  watch  me,  but  she  could  not  help, 

I'lie'i,  as  the  i>ii>y  brain  oft  >ees  in  sleep, 
I  t!:e;;^ht  siie  saw  me  pli,/  into  the  stream, 
/in  ld.i>li  rei)uuu(inuv  on  iVom  rock  to  rock. 
Svv;i;ly  .>iie  ran  ;.ll  down  the  mountaui  side 
Tei  Orel  belo.-,  my  mangled  lif 'less  liaibs, 
.\  id  latur'd  grainents. — Life  then  had  value, 
]'.  w  a>    euiili  a  ^Iruggl. ,  to  spare  her  sonl 

Ttiat  a..    n\  . — I  jtass'd,  1  know  not  how, 
T'"e  danger  ;  then  look'd  up — she  was  not  there 
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Nur  liad  been  I      "i'was  pcrli;ij)s  a  vision  sent 
'I'o  save  me  from  tltsUuclioii.     Shall  1  then 
Say  thai  God  does  not  heed  the  fate  of  mortal-. 
When  not  a  sparrow  falls  without  his  will. 
And  when  He  thus  has  saved  a  worm  like  me  f 
So  when  I  totter  on  the  brink  of  sin, 
.May  the  same  mercy  save  me  from  the  gulph  !'' 

On  some  remarkable  sweet  tones  issuing  from 
the  w  ood  on  the  fire,  during  u  very  severe  frost. 

"   Pdttcrdale,  JatuKuy  1801. 

"TiiK  storm  is  past;  the  raging-  wind  no  more, 
Jktwec  n  the  mountains  rushing,  sweeps  the  vale. 
Da:  lung  the  billows  of  the  troubled  lake 
High  into  the  air ; — the  snowy  fleece  lies  thick  ; 
Irum  (\ery  bouL,di,  from  every  jutting  rock 
The  crystals  hang; — the  torrent's  roar  has  ceas'd, — 
A^  if  that  voice  which  called  creation  forth 
Had  said,  '  Be  still  !'      All  nature  stands  aghast; 
Suspended  by  the  viewless  ])ower  of  cold. 

"  11'  a[)  high  the  fire  with  wood,  and  let  the  blaze 
With  ininuc  --\inshine  gild  our  gloomy  room. 
J  he  rising  flanie  now  spreads  a  cheerful  ray  ; 
\\7:  liover  round,  rejoicing  in  the  heat ; 
rii(   stillln'd  limbs  relax,  the  heart  dilates. 
ll.uk  10  ihat  sound  !   Amid  the  burning  pile 
A  voici ,  as  ot  a  silver  trumpet,  sjjcaks. 
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•'  Children  of  Taste  !   Nature's  eiitluijiasts  ! 
Ye,  who,  with  daring-  pride,  attempt  to  paint 
These  awful  scenes;  is  this  an  ofleriiig  fit 
To  i^reat  Ulswaler's  (ienius  ?      Is  it  thus 
Ve  adore  ihe  })icturesque,  tlie  heauliful  r 
Is  this  your  homage  to  the  dread  sul)linic  r 
Oft  as  ye  stray  where  lofty  Slybr<jw  tovv'rs^ 
Or  Glencoin  opes  iicr  ramparts  to  the  lake. 
Ye  view  the  roots  of  trees  that  once  have  been,— 
The  hypocrite  tear  in  every  eye 
Stands  trembling-,  and  ye  almost  curse  the  man 
Who  laid  their  leafy  honours  low  ; — perhaps 
Some  sage  reflection  follows,  on  the  fate 
Of  greatness  tumbled  from  its  airy  height, — 
Of  youth  and  beauty  lopp'd  in  early  bloom, — 
Or  eUe  on  avarice,  that  fiend  who  turns 
The  woods  to  gold,  the  heart  to  steel. — Then  iioMv.- 
Ye  hie,  and  feed  the  fire  with  those  lov'd  Iree- 
Whose  fall  ye  have  deplor'd.     For  this,  be  suic 
Our  sister  Dryads  ne'er  shall  spread  their  arms 
To  skreen  ye  from  the  summer's  noon-ride  ray  ; 
But  ere  the  sun  ascends  his  fiery  car, 

Banish'd  from  these  secjuester'd  glades,  far  off 
To  scorcliing  plain-  and  barren  mountains  go. 

Where  not  a  'oough  shall  wave  to  fan  ihe  breeze. 

Nor  rill  shall  murmur  coolness  as  it  fluw^. 

Then  learn  how  vain  th'  excuse — '  I  did  no  wrong; 

I  only  shar'd  the  gain  of  him  who  did,'" 
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1  will  here  insert  reflections  on  various  subjects 
found  amongst  Miss  Smith's  papers,  most  of 
which,  1  believe,  were  written  after  her  return 
from  Ireland. 

"  Why  are  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  gene- 
rally speaking,  superior  to  those  of  the  moderns? 
Because  paper  was  scarce.  Of  course  tluy  would 
think  deeply,  and  consider  their  subject  on  every 
side,  before  they  would  spoil  their  parchment  by 
writing  what  on  reflection  might  appear  not 
worth  preserving.  The  same  cause,  ndded  to  the 
labour  of  transcribing,  would  prevent  copies  being 
multiplied,  except  of  what  was  really  valuable. 
Thus  what  has  come  d..v,n  to  our  time,  is  only  the 
cream  of  tlie  writings  of  the  ancients,  skimmed 
off  by  the  judgment  of  their  immediate  successors, 
and  cannot  fci'i-lv  be  corii;)ared  with  tiie  srcneral 
mass  of  modern  literatui'e." 

"  On!'-  of  the  most  common  subjects  of  com- 
}>laint,  a.iicnfr  liic  e  v.iio  wish  to  shew  their 
wisdom  b)  ;.ci  r.ig*jnsj;  the  whole  economy  oi  the 
Univ..  ■  r,  l.i  Lhe  in^qui.li'.y  in  the  distribution  of 
the  p()(;(.!5  (.r  ihis  'il'e.  It  i.  imfiir,  say  tliey,  tiiat 
H  fjol   '"■jinild   ue  surrounded  with  diiz;nities,  lio- 
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iioiirs,  and  affluence,  while  a  wise  man  perhaps  begs 
at  his  door.  This  is  a  mistake,  arising,  as  false 
opinions  generally  do,  iVoni  a  too  hasty  view  of 
the  subject.  Let  the  wisdom  of  the  one  be  weighed 
against  the  exterior  trapjVmgs  of  the  other,  and  it 
will  then  appear  that  the  wise  man  lias  b}'  much 
the  greater  share  of  the  goods  even  of  this  life, 
wisdorn  being  the  most  valuable  gift  that  (tod  can 
bestow.  It  may  also  be  proved  that  he  is  the 
liappiost.  He  is  of  course  virtuous,  for  true  wis- 
dom is  the  u'iOther  of  viitue.  ami  his  wisdom  and 
virtue  v.iil  teacli  him  to  be  contented  with  wliat- 
ever  lot  the  will  of  v"^oi)  niny  ordain  for  liiin. 
Tiiis  is  more  thav.  tlie  ;.:  >!  in  the  Jnilj.^t  of  his 
v.-eaith  can  ever  attr.iu  io.  lie  is  always  pursuing 
some  new  bauble  :  and  des[^i:-ing  all  ho  possesses 
in  comparison  with  what  he  v.ishcs  to  obtain  ;  and 
though  h.e  may  riot  in  wu;;t  he  calls  pleasure  for  a 
time,  he  never  enjoys  tliat  imvard  satisfaction,  that 
sunshine  of  the  mind,  which  alone  deserves  the 
name  of  happiness.  If.  then,  honours,  distinc- 
tions, and  riches,  were  given  exclusively  to  the 
v.ise  and  good,  what  would  become  of  the  foolish 
and  the  wicked?  They  would  lose  their  only  enjoy- 
ment, and  become  much  more  wretched  than  it 
.S 
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IS  possible  for  a  wise  man  to  be  under  any  circum- 
stances. At  the  same  time  tlie  happiness  of  the 
wise  would  not  increase  in  the  same  proportion  as 
that  of  the  fool  diminished;  because  his  mind  be- 
ing fixed  on  higher  objects,  he  would  but  lightly 
regard  those  advantages  on  which  the  other  sets 
so  h'urh  a  value.  The  doer  eats  meat,  and  de- 
lights  in  all  the  dainties  of  the  table ;  but  must 
the  sheep  therelore  complain  that  it  has  only 
grass  ?  It  has  the  best  food  adapted  to  its  nature. 
Were  the  dog  turned  out  to  graze,  he  would 
starve." 

"  The  hand  of  a  friend  imparts  inestimable  value 
to  the  most  trifling  token  of  remembrance  ;  but  a 
magnificent  present  iiom  one  lodovcd  is  like  golden 
fetters,  which  encuinber  and  resirain  not  the  less 
for  being  made  of  costly  materials." 

"  UuMFLTTY  has  been  so  much  recommended, 
and  is  indeed  so  truly  a  Christian  virtue,  that  some 
peo|)le  iancy  ihcy  ciinnot  be  too  humble.  If  they 
s})eak  of  humility  towards  God,  they  are  certainly 
right ;  we  cannot,  by  the  utmost  exertion  of  our 
faculties,  measure  the  distance  between  Him  and 
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us,  nor  prostrate  ourselves  too  low  bcfjrc  Him; 
but  with  regard  to  our  fellow-creatures,  I  think  the 
case  is  different.  Though  we  ought  by  no  means 
to  assume  too  much,  a  certain  degree  of  respect 
to  ourselves  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  proportionate 
degree  from  others.  Too  low  an  opinion  of 
ourselves  will  also  prevent  our  undertaking  what 
we  are  very  able  to  accomplish,  and  thus  prevent 
the  fulfilment  of  our  duty;  for  it  is  our  duty  to 
exert  the  powers  given  ns,  to  the  utmost,  for  good 
purposes;  and  how  shall  we  exert  powers  which 
n'e  are  too  humble-minded  to  suppose  we  possess? 
In  this  particular,  as  in  all  others,  we  should  con- 
^tantlv  aim  at  discoverinjT  the  truth.  Thouo;h  our 
faculties,  both  intellectual  and  corporeal,  bo  ab- 
solutely nothing  compared  with  the  Divinity-  yet 
when  compared  with  those  of  other  mortals,  they 
rise  to  some  relative  value,  and  it  should  be  our 
study  to  ascertain  that  value,  in  order  that  wc 
may  em|)loy  them  to  the  best,  advantage :  always 
r-MiKMubeiiiig  that  it  is  bettor  to  Hx  it  rather  below 
than  Li!)ovp  f/ir  /r;///'.'' 

"  Tt  i^  \"ovv  surprising  that  prairc  should  excite 
^•anity  :  for  if  what  is  said  of  u"  be  true,  it  is  no 
I 
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more  tiian  we  knew  before,  and  cannot  raise  us  in 
our  own  esteem;  it"  it  be  false,  it  is  surely  a  most 
humiliating  reflection,  that  we  are  only  achuired 
because  we  are  not  known  ;  and  tliat  a  closer 
inspection  would  draw  forth  censure,  instead  of 
commendation.  Praise  can  hurt  only  those  who 
have  not  formed  a  decided  opinioii  of  themselves, 
and  who  are  willing,  on  the  testimony  of  others, 
to  rank  themselves  higher  than  their  merits  war- 
rant, in  the  scale  of  excellency." 

''  Pleasuue  is  a  rose  near  which  there  ever 
grows  the  thorn  ol'  evil.  It  is  wisdom's  work  so 
carefully  to  cull  the  rose,  as  to  avoid  the  thorn,  and 
let  its  rich  perfume  exhale  to  heaven  in  grateful 
adoration  of  Him  who  gave  the  rose  to  blow." 

"  As  the  sun  breaking  forth  In  winter,  so  is  joy 
in  the  season  of  affliction.  As  a  shower  in  the 
midst  of  summer,  so  are  the  salutary  drops  of 
sorrow  mingled  in  our  cup  of  pleasure." 

''  A  SUM  of  ha]»j)lness  sulTicicnt  to  supi)ly  our 
reasonable  desires  for  a  long  time  is  sometimes 
condensed  into  a  little  s))ace,  as  light  is  concen- 
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tratcd  in  llic  llasli.     Such  moments  arc  given  to 
enable  us  to  guess  at  the  joys  of  heaven." 

"  In  vain  do  we  attempt  to  fix  oui'  thoughts  on 
heaven  ;  the  vanities  of  this  worhl  rise  hke  a  cloud 
of  ckist  before  the  eyes  of  the  traveller,  and  ob- 
scure, if  not  totally  conceal,  the  beautiful  and 
boundless  prospect  of  the  glorious  country  towards 
which  we  are  tending." 

"  Ii-  it  were  the  business  of  man  to  make  a 
religion  for  himself,  the  Deist,  the  Theopliilan- 
thropist,  the  Stoic,  or  even  the  Epicurean,  might 
be  approved  :  but  this  is  not  the  case.  We  are 
to  believe  wliat  God  has  taught  us,  and  to  do  what 
He  has  commanded.  All  other  systems  are  but 
the  reveries  of  mortals,  and  not  religion." 

"  The  Christian  life  may  be  compared  to  a 
magnificent  column,  who!;e  summit  always  points 
Lo  iicaveii.  The  imiocent  and  therefore  real  }:)lca- 
feure>  ot"  this  world  are  the  ornaments  on  tlie  pe- 
destal :  very  beautiful,  and  highly  to  be  enjoyed, 
when  the  eye  is  near;  but  which  should  not  too 
long  or  too  frequently  detain  'us  from  that  just 
L  2 
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distance,  wlicrc  wc  can  contemplate  tlie  whole 
column,  and  where  the  ornaments  on  its  base 
disappear." 

"  The  cause  of  all  sin  is  a  deficiency  in  our  love 
of  God.  If  wc  really  loved  him  above  all  things, 
wc  should  not  be  too  strongly  attached  to  terres- 
trial objects,  and  should  witli  pleasure  relinrjuish 
them  all  to  please  Him.  Unfortunately,  while  we 
continue  on  earth,  our  minds  are  so  much  more 
strongly  affected  by  the  perceptions  of  the  senses 
than  by  abstract  ideas,  that  it  requires  a  continual 
exertion  to  keep  up  even  the  remembrance  of  tlie 
invisible  world." 

*'  When  I  hear  of  a  great  and  gootl  character 
falling  into  some  heinous  crime,  1  cannot  help 
crying,  Loud,  what  am  I,  that  I  should  be  ex- 
empt ?  O  preserve  me  from  temptation,  or  liow 
shall  I  stand,  when  so  many,  much  my  superiors, 
have  fallen  ?" 

"  SuBLniiTV  Is  something  beyond  the  little 
tirck-  of  our  com})rchension,  and  whatever  within 
•'i:ii.   circle    approaches   the    circumference,    ap- 
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pronchos  the  sublime.  The  plcnsiiro  occasioned 
hy  tlic  idea  of  sublimity  seems  to  mc  to  consist  in 
'Aw  exertion  of  tlie  mind  ;  whicli,  when  violent, 
overpowers  weak  minds,  as  violent  (>xercise  tloes 
weak  bodies,  but  makes  strong  ones  feel  and  re- 
joie;;  in  their  own  energy.  Mr.  Burke  certainly 
miderstood  and  felt  the  sublime;  but  I  think  he 
would  have  defined  it  better,  if,  instead  of  saying 
it  is  occasioned  by  terror,  he  had  said,  it  is  some- 
thing incomprehensible  to  the  mind  of  man,  sonie- 
thinij;  which  it  struir<"les  to  take  in,  but  cannot ; 
which  exerts  all  its  powers,  yet  baffles  them.  The 
i]]stances  he  brings  of  it  would  in  general  agree 
much  better  with  this  idea  than  willi  that  of  terror  ; 
as,  an  extent  of  s[)aee  of  which  the  eye  sees  not 
the  bounds,  a  degree  of  darkness  which  conceals 
vheni,  every  thing  whicli  occasions 'indistinctness 
and  difficulty.  Hie  same  perpendicular  height 
gives  a  moie  sublime  idea  to  a  person  on  the 
■unnnit  than  at  the  base,  because  the  eye  cannot 
so  easily  measure  the  height." 

^"  Imagination,  like  the  setting  sun,  casts  a  glow- 
■))g  lustre  over  the  prospect,  and  lends  to  every 
-ibject  an  enchanting  brilliancy  of  colouring;  but 
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when  reason  takes  the  place  of  imagination,  and 
the  snn  sinks  behind  the  mountain,  all  fade  alike 
into  the  night  of  disappointment." 

"  Study  is  to  the  mind  what  exercise  is  to  tlie 
body;  neither  can  be  active  and  vigorous  without 
proper  exertion.  Therefore  if  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  were  not  an  end  wortiiy  to  be  gained, 
still  study  would  be  valuable  on  its  own  account, 
as  tending  to  strengthen  the  mind  :  just  as  a  walk 
is  beneficial  to  our  health,  though  we  have  no 
particular  object  in  view.  And  certainly,  for  that 
most  humiliating  mental  disorder,  the  wandering 
of  the  thoughts,  there  is  no  remedy  so  efficacious 
as  intense  study." 

"  7\n  hour  well  spent  condemns  a  life.  When 
we  reflect  on  the  sum  of  improvement  and  delight 
gained  in  that  single  hour,  how  do  the  multitude 
of  hours  already  past  rise  up  and  say,  what  good 
has  marked  us  ?  Wouldst  thou  know  the  true 
worth  of  time,  ani)l(nj  one  lioury 

"  To  read  a  great  deal  would  be  a  sure  preven- 
tive of  much  writing,  because  almost  every  one 
might  find  all  he  has  to  say,  already  wrilleu." 
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*'  A  WOMAN  must  liave  micomniou  sweetness  of 
disposiition  and  manners  to  he  J()rgivr?i  for  pos- 
sessing superior  talents  and  acquirements." 

"  As  by  weigliiiig  a  guinea  in  water,  we  prove 
wlietlier  it  be  really  gokl,  so  by  weighing  our  own 
laculties  and  attainments  with  those  of  the  world 
in  general,  we  may  ascertain  their  real  worth. 
Whatever  bulk  they  have  gained  by  tlic  swelling 
of  vanity,  so  mucli  weight  Mill  they  lose  on  the 
trial.  No  one  can  be  convinced  howdiiTicult  it  is 
to  know  liimself,  withoiU  observing  the  erroneous 
oj)inions  which  others  entertain  of  themselves; 
but  having-  seen  how  far  vanity  will  lead  them,  we 
niust  suspect  ourselves." 

"  It  is  not  learning  that  is  disliked  in  women, 
but  the  ignorance  and  vanity  Avhich  generally  ac- 
company it.  A  woman's  learning  is  like  the  fine 
clothes  of  an  upstart,  who  is  anxious  to  exhibit  to 
all  the  woi'ld  the  riches  so  unexpectedly  acquired. 
The  learning  of  a  man,  on  the  contrary,  is  like 
hereditary  rank,  which  having  grown  up  with  him, 
and  being  in  a  manner  interwoven  with  liis  nature, 
he  ia  almost  unconscious  of  possessing  it.     The 
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]-eason  of  this  diflrcreiicc  is  the  scarcity  of  the  com- 
modity amongst  females,  which  makes  every  one 
who  jjosscfeses  a  little,  fancy  herseH"  a  prothgy. 
As  the  sum  total  increases,  we  may  reasonably 
hope  that  each  will  become  able  to  bear  her  share 
with  a  better  grace." 

*'  Why  do  so  many  men  return  coxcombs  fioni 
their  travels?  Because  they  set  out  fools.  If  a  man 
take  with  him  even  a  modo'ale  share  of  conunou 
sense,  and  a  desire  of  improvement,  he  will  liucl 
travelling  the  best  introduction  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  himself,  and  ol' course  the  best  corrector 
of  vanity;  for  if  we  knew  ourselves,  of  what  could 
any  oi  us  be  vain  ?  Vanity  is  the  fruit  of  igno- 
rance, whith  tlnives  most  in  subterranean  places, 
^^hLre  the  air  of  heaven,  and  the  light  of  the  sun, 
never  reach  it." 

"  Hope  without  foundation  is  an  ignis  Jatiius, 
and  what  foundation  can  we  have  for  any  hope, 
but  that  of  heaven  ?" 

"  Gki:.\t  actions  are  so  often  pcribrnied  from 
littie  )iioiives  of  vaiiJiy,  self-complacency,  and  the 
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like,  that  I  am  more  apt  to  think  highly  of  the 
person  whom  I  observe  checking  a  reply  to  a  pe- 
tulant speech,  or  even  submitting  to  tiic  judgment 
ot"  another  in  stirring  the  fire,  than  of  one  who 
gives  away  thousands."' 

"  To  be  good  and  disagreeable  is  higli  treason 
against  virtue." 

"  Our  endeavours  to  reach  perfection  are  like 
those  of  Sisyphus  to  roll  tlic  stone  up  the  hill ;  we 
have  a  constant  tendency  downwards,  wliich  \vc 
must  exert  all  our  efforts  to  counteract." 

*'  A  GREAT  genius  can  render  clear  and  intelli- 
gible any  subject  within  the  compass  of  human  know- 
ledge ;  therefore  what  is  called  a  deep  book,  (too 
deep  to  be  understood,)  we  may  generally  conclude 
to  be  the  produce  of  a  shallow  understanding." 

'•  We  were  placed  in  liiis  world  to  learn  to  be 
hapjjy  ;  that  is,  so  to  regulate  and  employ  our  jias- 
sions  as  to  make  them  productive  of  haj)piness;  if 
we  do  not  learn  this  lesson,  but  on  the  contrary, 
make  them  productive  of  misery,   by  cultivating 
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and  encouraging  the  malevolent,  instead  of  the 
benevolent  affections,  heaven  itself  cannot  make  us 
happy.  For  a  being  accustomed  to  indulge  envy, 
hatred,  and  malice,  against  superior  excellence, 
would  be  in  a  state  of  the  most  agonizing  torture, 
if  placed  in  the  midst  of  perfection,  where  every 
object  calculated  to  inspire  love  and  admiration, 
veneration  and  gratitude,  in  a  well-disposed  mind, 
would  excite  the  opposite  painful  emotions  in  his." 

*'  A  happy  day  is  worth  enjoying ;  it  exercises 
the  soul  for  heaven.  The  heart  that  never  tastes  of 
pleasure,  shuts  up,  grows  stifT,  and  incapable  of 
enjoyment.  How  then  shall  it  enter  the  realms  of 
bliss  ?  A  cold  heart  can  receive  no  pleasure  even 
there.  Happiness  is  the  support  of  virtue;  they 
should  always  travel  together,  and  they  generally 
do  so ;  when  the  heart  expands  to  receive  the 
latter,  her  companion  enters  of  course.  In  some 
situations,  if  I  ever  do  right,  it  is  mechanically,  or 
in  compliance  with  the  deductions  of  reason  ;  in 
others,  it  is  Ironi  an  inward  sentiment  of  good- 
ness, from  the  love  of  God,  and  admiration  of  the 
beauty  of  virtue.  I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  be 
wicked  and  happy  at  the  same  time." 
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"  When  we  tliink  of  tlic  various  miseries  of  tlie 
world,  it  seems  as  if  wc  ought  (o  mourn  continually 
for  our  fellow-creatures;  and  that  it  is  only  for 
want  of  feeling  that  we  indulge  in  joy  for  a  single 
moment.  But  when  we  consider  all  these  aj)pa- 
rent  evils  as  dispensations  of  rrovidcnce,  tending 
to  correct  the  corru})tion  of  our  nature,  and  to  fit 
us  for  tlie  enjoyment  of  eternal  happiness,  we  can 
not  only  look  with  calmness  on  the  misfortunes  of 
others,  but  receive  those  appointed  for  ourselves 
with  gratitude." 

"  Happiness  is  a  very  common  plant,  a  native 
of  every  soil,  yet  is  some  skill  required  in  gather- 
ing it ;  for  many  poisonous  weeds  look  like  it,  and 
deceive  the  unwary  to  their  ruin." 

*'  Col'ua<;e  has  been  extolled  as  the  first  of 
human  virtues  ;  again,  it  has  been  considered  as 
the  mere  mechanical  elfect  of  blood  and  spirits. 
Wlience  arise  these  opposite  opinions  ?  To  an- 
swer this  question,  we  must  trace  fear  to  its 
origin,  /.  r.  the  cradle.  We  are  all  naturally 
cowards,  as  wo  are  gluttons,  8:c.  The  first  passions 
o(  children  are,  a  desire  of  food;  fear,  when  anv 
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ihing  approaches  •vvliich  they  fancy  may  hnst 
them  ;  and  anger,  when  their  inchnations  arc 
thwarted.  These  instincts  arc  wisely  imjilantedj 
for  the  purpose  of  self-preservation,  not  only  in 
the  lunnan  species,  but  in  the  whole  animal  crea- 
tion. By  these  we  are  and  niust  be  guided,  till 
reason  gain  sufficient  strength  to  rule  them.  la 
'>ome  this  never  happens,  and  they  are  children  all 
their  lives  ;  or  rather  thev  dem-ade  themselves  to 
brutes,  by  not  using  their  reason  for  the  })ur[)osc 
for  which  it  was  given.  kSince,  then,  fear  is  na- 
tural, courage  does  not  consist  in  its  absence,  but 
in  its  proper  regulation  by  reason  ;  to  fear  only 
when  there  is  cause  to  fear.  On  this  subject  there 
will  be  various  opinions.  Some  think  any  bodily 
pain  or  injury  a  cause  of  fear,  others  diead  the 
censure  or  ridicule  of  the  world,  &c.  It  is  the 
Christian  alone,  who,  having  his  treasure  in  heaven, 
can  find  no  cause  of  fear  in  this  world,  and  who 
is  therefore  the  only  hero.  Others  may  possess 
degrees  of  courage  sufficient  for  outside  show,  to 
impose  upon  the  world,  to  be  admired,  and  to  be 
talked  of;  but  which  having  no  better  lljundation 
Uian  vanity,  eimdation,  or  shame,  all  originally  the 
offVpring  of  fear,  will  shrink  from   even  a  small 
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tiial  wliich  no  eye  beliolds,  because  their  natural 
tiniiditv  luvving  been  argued  clown  by  only  weak 
and  partial  reasons,  will  always  recur  when  those 
reasons  fail.  Such  courage  is  not  a  virtue,  though 
still,  as  being  an  exertion  of  reason,  upon  -what- 
ever principles,  it  is  more  respectable  than  cow- 
ardice. It  is  the  foundation  of  religion  alone, 
Avhich  exalts  courage  to  the  highest  virtue,  and  at 
the  same  time  makes  it  universal,  as  being  an  uni- 
versal principle  applicable  to  all  circumstances.'' 


In  the  n-ionth  of  May  1S02,  ^Nlrs.  Blake  and 
Mrs.  E.  Hamilton  went  to  spend  tlie  summer 
near  the  Lakes  ;  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing them  to  Mrs.  S-Mitii.  I  take  the  liberty  of 
inserting  some  short  extracts  from  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton's letters,  because  they  describe  the  situation 
of  my  friends  far  better  than  I  am  capable  of  doing 
it.  The  talents  of  the  writer  arc  well  known,  and 
universally  admired. 

*'  Mov/c  Con  is/ 0)1,  Aug.  S. 
'•'  Were  it  {Ki->ible  that  your  lieart  could  feel  a 
pang  of  envy,  it  would  certainly  be  excited  by  the 
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date  of  this  letter,  which  at  a  glance  will  convey 
to  you  an  idea  of  the  happiness  I  just  now  enjoy. 
"  You  wish  me  to  be  particular  in  my  description 
of  the  place,  and  of  every  thing  concerning  the 
dear  inhabitants.      I  wish  I   could  say  that  the 
house  was  comfortable,  but  in   truth  it  is  not.     I 
cannot  help   wishing   that   a   more    commodious 
dwcllinfT  could  be  reared:  and  I  am  sure  that  were 
you  to  have  a  sight  of  this  in  winter,  you  would  be 
of  my  opinion.  The  situation  is  indeed  enchanting, 
and  during  the  summer  months,    inconveniencies 
witliin  doors  are  little  felt ;  but   it  grieves  me  to 
be  convinced  of  what  they  nmst  amount  to  in  De- 
cember.    Mrs.    Smith's  spirits  still  support  her. 
Not   all   the  sufferings  she  has  been  doomed   to 
experience,  have  had  power  to  destroy  the  energy 
of  a  mind  that  is  superior  to  the  malice  of  fortune. 
Her  o'cntle  daui>hters  are  indeed  admirable  crea- 
turcs.     Their  sweet  manners,   their   amiable  con- 
tciUetiness,  and  cheerful  enjoyment  of  every  bless- 
ing which  J^K^vidcnce  has  placed  within  their  reach, 
is  truly  engaging." 

"  %;/.  2d. 
"  I  CANNOT  help  reproaching  myself  for  having 
added  to  3  our  anxiety  about  your  deservedly  dear 
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frieiKis,  e>pecially  as  tlicy  seem  determined  againsl 
buiidiii<^-  at  present.  While  they  can  enjoy  their 
})ursuits  out  of  doors,  the  house  is  of  httlc  conse- 
quence, as  by  exposure  to  tlic  air  the  body  is 
loitifled  to  endure  darn}),  and  this  it  is  which  has 
jircserved  the  health  of  the  whole  family  ;  but 
when  the  weather  docs  not  permit  the  use  of  exer- 
cise, 1  fear  it  must  prove  injurious.  I  was  not 
sorry  that  the  weather  was  bad  while  I  was  at  Co- 
niston,  as  it  gave  so  much  more  time  for  conver- 
sation, and  every  liour  endeared  the  whole  family 
to  me  more  and  more." 

"  Oct.  25. 
"  I  spent  a  few  delightful  hours  with  Mrs.  Smith, 
whose  society  I  preferred  to  all  the  beauties  of  the 
Lake,  across  whix;h  my  Sister  was  conducted  by 
the  Xijmphs,  who  in  the  days  of  Paganism  would 
have  been  worshipped  as  beings  of  a  superior  or- 
der, so  elegantly  graceful  do  they  appear,  when  with 
easy  motion  they  guide  their  light  boat  over  the 
waves.  After  having  seen  all  this  country,  I  con- 
sider Coniston  as  the  most  eligible  spot  they  could 
possibly  have  fixed  on.  I  have  no  doubt  that  with 
Uieir  judicious  plan  of  cultivation  the   land  will. 
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in  three  years'  time,  double  its  value.  The  situa- 
tion is  uncommonly  hcautifal.  The  scenery  is  such 
as  to  charm  every  mind  that  is  susceptible  of  the 
emotions  of  sublimity  or  beauty.  Its  remoteness 
from  what  is  called  good  neighboicrhood  is  another 
great  advantage,  for  there  they  can  preserve  the 
dignity  of  retirement.  Their  present /zoz/5'(?  is  cer- 
tainly damp,  but  the  soil  is  very  dry,  and  houses 
properly  built  are  liable  to  no  such  inconvenience." 


"  Edrnhiiygh,  Dec.  13. 
''  We  ben;an  to  feel  the  want  of  society  at  Bow- 
ncs?,  and  were  on  that  account  doubly  obliged  to 
our  dear  Coniston  friends,  for  a  most  kind  and  wel- 
come visit  of  the  young  ladies.  Mrs.  SivriTH,  to 
our  great  regret,  was  not  well  enough  to  come,  as 
the  lake,  which  is  in  summer  so  agreeable,  presents 
in  vv'inter  a  formidable  barrier  on  account  of  the 
extreme  cold.  I  never  before  saw  so  much  of 
Miss  S.Mnif,  and  in  the  three  days  she  spent  with 
Tr.,  tlie  admiration  which  J  had  always  felt  for  her 
i'Xiraordinary  talents,  and  as  extraordinary  virtues, 
Was  hourly  augmented.  She  is  indeed  a  most 
churmin<r  creature,  and  if  one  could  inoculate  her 
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with  a  little  of  the   Scotch  frankness,  I  thi'.k  slie 
would  beoneof'tlie  most  perfect  ol'liunian  beings'." 

*  I  take  the  liberty  of  ;>.(l(]iIl^•  an  extract  from  a  letter 
lately  received  from  Mr.-.  11.  Ii\Mn.roN. 

"  EiU:An(rd>,  March  11,  1809. 
"  T  cannot  but  be  hii;lily  tlaiteretl  by  your  e.vpressing 
a  wish  to  insert  in  the  Fragments   some  passa.:e>  from 
my  letters  w  Iiieh  related  to  the  ever  beloved  and  regretted 
Miss  S.Mrni  :  for  be  assured,  no  circumstance  could  be 
more  gratifying  to  my  feelings  than  to  be  ])ermitted  to 
add  my  mUe  to  the  tribute  paid  to  her  memory.    But  it 
was  not  on  a  first  acciuaintance  that  her   extraordinary 
(jualities  weic  to  be  appreciiited.     She  did  not  emit  those 
brilliant  tla  lies  which  dazzle  the  imagination;  and  so 
superior  were  the  native  grace?  of  her  mmd  to  the  orna- 
nitnts  whieii  embelli-hed  it,  that  acqiirements  W;  ich  in 
others  would  have  been  admired  as  astonishing,  w- re  in 
her  >ometimes  almost  unobserved,     lo  tho-e  who  iiad 
been  aeen-tomed  to  contemplate  the  posse?- .jr  of  genius 
or  k.uniiig  raised  upon  the  pedestal  of  vanity,  and  ex- 
torting the  homage  of  applause  from  all  beh  '  •  rs,  .he 
.simplicity,  to  whieh  all  o-teutaiiou-  di.-play  wa--   .  .Mlior- 
rent,  would  have  appeared  as  a  defect,  nud  tl:  r-  hic  it  is 
not  surjuising  that  htr  merit  should  lia\.!r.en -'i.ir  t..,!cs 
overlooked.  JJut  whoe\er  couipared  it  \\  i'h  a  liig.ie.  -•aii- 
dard  tlian  that  of  the  wdrld,  must  liave  been  sensible  cf 
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111  the  year  1803,  Mr.  Sotlicby,  the  elegant 
translator  of  Oberon,  expressed  to  me  a  wish 
that  Miss  Smith's  uncommon  talents  should  be 
employed  in  something  which  might  interest  the 
public ;  particularly  in  translations  from  the  Ger- 
man. He  could  scarcely  credit  what  I  said  of  the 
facility  with  which  she  translated  from  that  very 
difficult  language ;  and  taking  down  Gesner's 
works,  which  was  the  only  German  book  in  my 
possession,  he  turned  to  one  of  the  Idylls,  and  re- 
quested me  to  ask  her  to  translate  it.  1  believe 
she  had  never  read  it,  and  I  know  she  had  no  dic- 
tionary ;  but  I  told  her  that  Mr.  Sotheby  had 
commended  the  poem  highly,  and  I  wished  she 
would  make  me  understand  it.  The  next  morn- 
injjf  she  brought  me  the  foUowini;. 

"  A  Picture  of  the  Deluge. 

"  The  marble  towers  were  already  deep  buried 
beneath  the  flood,  and  dark  waves  rolled  over  the 

ii>  near  aj)]>roacli  to  j)erfection,  and  while  they  bestowed 
on  her  cliaracter  the-  admiration  so  justly  due,  they  would 
be  led  to  ntlcct  willi  ;^ralitude  that  the  model  on  which 
all  her  virtues  were  ibrmed,  is  within  the  reach  of  all  vviio 
with  equal  sincerity  endeavour  to  mould  themselves  to  its 
likeness." 
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mountain  tops ;  one  lofty  summit  stood  alone  above 
the  waters.  It^  sides  resounded  with  the  niinji-led 
cries  oF  wretches  who  attempted  to  ascend,  and 
whom  deatii  followed  on  the  dashing  wave.  Here, 
a  crag,  rent  iVom  the  mountain,  fell  with  its  bur- 
then of  helpless  mortals  into  the  foaming  flood  ; 
there,  the  wild  stream  of  a  torrent  hurried  down 
the  son,  as  he  was  dragging  up  his  dying  fatiier, 
or  the  despairing  mother  with  the  load  of  her 
children.  Only  the  highest  summit  now  remained 
above  the  deluge. 

"  Semin,  a  noble  youth,  to  whom  the  most 
noble  of  maidens  had  sworn  eternal  love,  had 
saved  his  beloved  Semira  on  the  summit.  All 
else  were  death  They  stood  alone  in  the  howling 
storm;  the  waves  dashed  over  them.  Above  theni 
growl'd  the  thunder,  and  beneath  roar'd  the  furi- 
ous ocean.  Darkness  reign'd  around,  save  when 
the  lifjlitninir  shew'd  the  liorritl  scene.  Each 
cloud's  dark  brow  threat en'd  vengeance,  and  each 
wave  roll'd  on  a  thousand  corses;  it  roU'd  on  with 
fury,  seeking  for  more  destruction. — Semira  press'd 
her  beloved  to  her  trcmblin<<;  heart;  tears  ran  with 
the  rain-drops  down  her  faded  cheeks.  .She  spoke 
with  a  faltering  voice. — 

M   'J 
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"  '  There  is  no  more  safety,  O  my  beloved  !  my 
Semin  !  Death  surrounds  us.  O  destruction  !  O 
misery  !  Death  comes  every  moment  nearer. 
"\Miich  of  th.ose  Maves,  oh,  v-hich  will  overwhelm 
lis?  Hold  me,  liold  me  in  ihy  trembling  arms,  O 
my  licloved  !  i^oon,  soon  shall  I,  sh.alt  thou,  be 
no  n;ore  :  sv.allowcd  rp  in  the  universal  destruc- 
tion.. Now, — ()  (l()D  !  yonder  it  rolls.  How 
dreadful  !  It  r(;ils  yet  nearer,  ilhnnined  by  the 
li/^htning.  Now, —  O  God  !  our  Judge!'  she  said, 
and  sunk  on  S'ci;iin.  His  tremblinfj  arm  sur- 
rounded  his  fiinting  love.  No  voice  breathed 
from  liis  quivering  lips.  He  saw  destruction  no 
longci' :  he  saw  only  tlic  fainting  Semira  leaning 
v)n  his  bo.;om,  and  Iclt  more  than  the  chill  of  death. 
Now  he  kissM  her  pale  cheek,  wet  with  the  chilling 
vain;  lie  pres^'d  h.er  closer  to  his  breast,  and  said, 
'  Semira,  belo\  ed  Semira,  wake  !  Oh,  yet  return 
to  this  icenc  of  horror,  that  thine  eyes  may  look 
on  me  once  more;  that  thy  pale  lips  may  once  more 
tell  me  that  thou  lov'st  me  even  in  death,  yet 
once  moi\',  ere  the  flood  o'erwhelm  us  both  !'  lie 
^aid,  and  she  awoke.  She  look'd  on  him  with  an 
«  ye  full  of  tenderness  and  inexpressible  sorrow, — 
then  on  the  wide  scene  of  desolation.     '  O  God, 
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our  Judge  !'  she  cried,  '  is  there  no  protection, 
is  tiiere  no  pity  i'or  us  ?  O  liow  the  waves  dash, 
liow  tile  thunder  roars  arountl  us  !  Wliat  terrors 
announce  the  unpropitiatcd  judgment.  O  don  ! 
our  years  llowed  on  in  innocence.  Thou,  the  most 
virtuous  of  voutiis  ! — Woe,  woe  is  me  !  Tlicy  are 
all  gone  ;  they  who  adorn'd  my  lite  with  the  flowers 
of  joy  arc  all  gone  ! — And  thou  who  gavest  me  life, 
— O  agonizing  sight !  the  wave  tore  thee  from  my 
side.  Yet  once  didst  thou  raise  tliy  head  and 
thine  arms;  thou  wouldst  have  blest  me,  and  wert 
overwhelm'd.  O  they  are  all  gone — and  yet — O 
Semiu,  Semin  ;  beside  thee  the  lonely  desolated 
world  would  be  to  me  a  Paradise.  Our  youthful 
years  ilow'd  on  in  innocence.  Oh,  is  there  no 
salvation,  no  mercy  ?  Yet  why  does  my  afllicted 
heart  complain  ?  O  God,  forgive  !  ^\'e  die. 
What  is  the  innocence  of  man  in  thy  sight?' 
The  youth  supported  his  beloved  as  she  trembled 
in  the  storm,  and  said,  '  Ye>,  my  beloved,  life  is 
banish'd  from  the  earth;  the  voice  of  the  dying  no 
more  is  heard  amidst  the  roaring  of  the  ocean.  O 
Semira,  my  dearest  Semira,  the  next  moment  will 
be  our  last  !  Ves,  they  are  gone,  the  hopes  of  this 
lite  are  all  gone ;  every  pleasing  prospect  that  we 
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imagined  in  tlic  cnra})turcd  hours  of  our  love,  is 
vanisiicd.  We  die; — but  O  let  us  not  wait  the 
ciniversal  dnoui  like  those  who  have  no  hojie;  and 
O  niy  beloved,  what  is  the  longest,  tlie  happiest 
life?  A  dew-drop  that  hangs  from  the  jutting 
rock,  and  before  the  monu'ng  sun  falls  into  the 
sea. —  Raise  up  thy  drooping  sj)irit. — Beyond  this 
life  is  peace  and  eternity.  Let  us  not  tremble 
DOW,  as  we  pass  over.  Embrace  me,  and  so  let 
lis  await  our  dcotiny.  Soon,  my  Semira,  soon 
shall  our  souls  rise  above  this  desolation  ;  full  of 
feeling,  of  inexpressible  hajipiness,  sliall  they  arise. 
O  God,  hope  fills  my  soul  with  courage.  Yes, 
Semira,  let  us  lift  up  our  hands  to  Gon.  Shall  a 
mortal  adjust  his  balance?  lie  who  breath'd  into 
us  the  breath  of  life;  lie  sends  death  to  the 
righteous,  and  to  tlie  unrighteous  ;  but  well  is  it  for 
him  who  hath  walked  in  the  path  of  virtue.  We 
pray  not  for  life,  O  righteous  Judge  !  Take  us 
from  hence;  but  oh,  invigorate  the  hope,  the  sweet 
hope  of  inex}:)ressible  happiness,  which  death  shall 
no  moreVlisturb. — Then  roll, ye  thunders,  and  rage, 
thou  ocean  :  dash  over  us,  ye  waves  !  Praised  be 
tlie  righteous  Judge,  praised  !  Let  tiiis  be  the  last 
thought  of  our  soul  in  the  dying  body.' — Courage 
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and  joy  animated  the  face  of  Seniira.  She  rais'd 
her  hands  in  the  storm,  and  said,  '  Yes,  I  I'eel  the 
dehghtful,  the  glorious  hojie  !  Praise  the  Lord,  O 
my  tongue  ;  weep  tears  of  joy,  my  eyes,  till  death 
shall  close  ye.  A  heaven  filled  with  happiness 
awaits  us.  Ye  are  all  gone  before,  ye  beloved  ! 
We  come.  Soon,  O  soon  we  sliall  again  behold 
you  !  They  stand  before  7/ /.9  th rone,  the  Righteous 
One's ;  He  has  gathered  them  tofjetlier  from  his 
judgment.  Roar,  ye  thunders;  rage,  destruction; 
ve  are  hymns  of  praise  to  his  righteousness.  Roll 
over  us,  ye  waves.  See,  my  beloved  !  —Embrace 
me — yonder  it  comes  ;  death  comes  on  yon  dark 
wave.  Embrace  me,  Semin  ;  leave  me  not.  O 
already  the  flood  uplifts  me  from  the  earth.' — '  I 
embrace  thee,  Semira,'  said  the  youth ;  '  I  em- 
brace thee  !  O  death,  thou  art  welcome.  We  are 
prepared.  Praised  be  the  eternal  Just  One  !' — The 
next  wave  found  them  lock'd  in  each  other's  arms ; 
the  succeeding  found  them  not." 


Mr.  Sotlieby  was  extremely  pleased  with  this 
translation,  and  his  encouragement  and  kind  as- 
sistance letl  mc  to  engage  my  beloved  friend  in  a 
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work  which  employed  much  (<f  her  time  and  at- 
tention, and  in  wliich  she  tool<  particular  pleasure; 
till  lier  last  fatal  illness  put  an  end  to  her  pursuits, 
and  to  all  our  earthly  hopes  in  regard  to  her. 
The  work  to  which  I  allude,  is  a  translation  of 
I^etters  and  Memoirs  relatino-  to  jNJr.  v<r\:\  Mrs. 
Klopstock.  The  interest  wliich  was  awakeii  ,•  1  l)y 
Mrs.  Klo})stock's  letters,  lately  pul  i  -I'ed  in  the 
Correspondence  of  Mr.  Ilichardsou,  lod  nie  to 
suppose  that  authentic  informal icjn  with  re<i;aKi  to 
that  amiable  woman  woukl  be  well  received  by 
the  jjublic  ;  iwd  the  kindness  of  the  venerable  Dr. 
Mum.scn,  of  Altona,  who  bad  been  the  iutmiatc 
friend  of  Klopstock,  supjilicd  me  with  many  letters 
and  other  v\or!;3  in  pro^c  and  verse,  which  Miss 
S-MiTii  translated.  I  v.ill  here  insert  some  ex- 
tracts from  1<  tters,  which  were  sent  to  me  with 
diiierent  parts  of  tliis  little  work,  the  materials  for 
wliich  were  received  by  me,  and  Ibrwarded  to  lier 
It  ditfL-ront  limes. 


'•  Coiiislon,  November  9,  JSOK 
'•  Mv  Mother  has,  1  1u;j-)c,  told  you,  my  d.  aiest 
friend,  ihat  Mr.  Sotheby's  book   arrived  the   day 
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betore  she  left  home,  which  was  as  soon  as  I 
coukl  do  any  good  with  it.  My  Mother  and  1 
were  so  ccniibrtable  together,  that  I  did  not  at- 
tempt to  do  any  tiling,  except  ■•:anslating  the 
httle  Ode  to  Hoiimer  one  night  alter  she  was  gone 
to  bed.  I  shall  now  have  a  clear  week  between 
her  going  nnd  my  Sister's  coming,  "^mI  that  will  be 
suilieient  to  do  all  you  want.  But  I  ought  to  tell 
vou  what  i  have  got,  tiiat  you  may  explain  your 
wishes  more  fidly.  The  two  volumes  contain  a 
scries  ot"  odes  arranged  in  chronological  '^rder 
from  1717  to  1797,  publi^licd  by  Klopstock  him- 
selt  in  179?-  ^Ii'.  .Sotheby's  iDok  contains  some 
of  tlie  same  odes,  with  a  few  others,  souiq  pieces 
of  prose,  most  of  which  seem  to  have  been  writ- 
ten ibr  the  Northern  Sjicctator  ;  and  his  letters  to 
his  wife  after  iier  death.  This  book  was  published 
in  1771.  The  Preface  contains  an  extract  from 
a  letter  oi'  liodiiier's,  giving  a  very  interesting 
account  of  Klo])stoek  when  a  boy,  and  of  his  first 
reading  Milton.  Woidd  you  wish  to  have  that? 
Theie  is  nothing  in  this  volume  which  can  liave 
been  wi-itl'ii  by  T^leta,  except  a  dialogue  between 
Klopstock  and  her  on  ihe  subject  of  Fame.  In 
an  Ode  to  Scluaidt  lier  death  is  mentioned  with 
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great  feeling.  I  have  translated  this,  with  all  the 
other  pieces  just  mentioned,  and  if  you  want  only 
what  relates  to  her,  this  is  all  that  Mr.  Sotheby's 
book  can  supply,  except  a  letter  on  the  fashions, 
to  the  Northern  Spectator,  in  which  she  is  men- 
tioned as  an  example.  I  think  you  should  publish 
that  for  the  good  of  your  neighbours.  I  come 
now  to  the  Odes.  There  are  six  addressed  to,  oi* 
relating  to,  his  wife,  under  the  name  of  Cidli. 
These  arc  done,  and  so  is  the  Ode  to  God,  because 
you  desired  it;  but  I  think  you  nuist  be  mistaken 
in  supposing  it  related  to  his  wife,  because  it  was 
written  in  174-8,  which,  according  to  her  letters  to 
Richardson,  was  three  years  before  he  ever  saw  her. 
He  probably  meant  Fanny,  the  sister  of  his  friend 
Schmidt,  to  whom  he  addressed  several  poems  in 
the  same  year.  This  is  all  1  can  find  for  you  that 
in  any  way  concerns  Mrs.  Klopstock,  and  now  I 
want  to  know  whether  you  wish  for  any  more. 
There  is  a  very  long  and  fine  Ode  to  the  Omni- 
present, written  in  1758,  probably  soon  after  her 
death,  in  which  she  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  shews 
the  turn  that  his  mind  had  taken.  There  are  also 
several  others  of  a  religious  cast  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing.    I  shall   go  on  with  these  till  my  Sister's 
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return,  and  then  shall  wait  your  orders  to  send 
wliat  you  choose.  I  cannot  conclude  without 
thankuig  you  most  heartily  lor  the  einploynient. 
1  am  ^o  delighted  with  Klopstoek,  that  I  I'eel  very 
olud  of  an  excuse  to  give  up  my  whole  time  and 
thouiihts  to  him.  As  to  the  Dictionarv,  I  :.m 
sorry  to  have  troubled  Mr.  Sotheby,  for  I  have  not 
vet  found  any  use  tor  it.  The  Englisli  often  runs 
so  naturally  in  the  sarre  course  with  the  German, 
that  I  have  nodiing  to  do  but  to  write  it  down. 
Perhaps  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  inentio':  any 
thing  you  dislike  ;  then  if  it  be  KIoTiStock'^^  fault, 
you  must  be  content ;  if  mine,  it  shall  be  corrected 
with  thankfulness. 

"  P.  S.  1  have  ju  t  found  two  more  Odes,  writ- 
ten in  1750,  in  wliich  I  had  not  observed  the  name 
of  Cidli.  One  is  on  the  death  of  Clarissa.  They 
shall  be  done  inniiediately." 

"  November  25. 
*'  Atliousand  thanks  fi)r  your  letter,  which  Ihope 
to  find  sjiacc  to  answer  in  the  sheet  which  is  to 
be  dispatched  on  the  next  post-day.  You  have 
now  got  all  tiiat  relates  to  IVLta.  1  think  you  will 
fnid  some  of  the  prose  tedious ;  but  I  will  send  it, 
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and  then  you  will  judge  lor  yourself.  There  is 
a  life  of  Klopstock  in  the  new  edition  of  his 
works  ;  but  whether  it  contain  manv  interestinff 
particulars,  is  more  than  I  know. 

"  That  you  may  not  suspect  me  of  arrogance 
in  saying  that  I  made  no  use  of  the  Dictionary,  1 
must  tell  you  that  the  difficulty  of  Klopstock's 
Odes  (for  difficult  many  of  them  certainly  ai'c)  docs 
not  consist  in  hard  words,  but  in  the  wide  range 
of  ideas,  and  the  depth  of  thought,  which  he  has 
expressed  in  very  concise  language ;  of  course, 
often  bordering  on  obscurity,  but  such  obscurity  as 
no  dictionary  has  power  to  dissipate.  On  the 
contrary,  in  translating  the  prose,  I  have  several 
times  had  occasion  to  consult  it  for  names  of 
thiufifs  in  common  use,  which  never  occur  in 
poetry,  and  it  has  not  always  aflbrded  the  infoi'm- 
ation  i  wanted.  'J'here  are  some  words  for  which 
I  am  slid  at  a  loss,  which  I  send  in  German, 
in  h(;))es  that  Miss  lIuxT  can  ex])hun  them.  If 
you  imagine  me  making  rapid  jnogress,  you  are 
totally  mistaken.  Since  my  sifters  and  BrDroKD" 
came  home,  my  juilect  hiilhiess  is  at  an  end;   and 

*  Tliird  son  oi   M\.  S.Mini,  u'.u  m  ilic  Glh  drai;oou 
i;u;.rtl>. 
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my  brains  being  of  tluit  kind  which  requires  the  aid 
of  outward  composure,  it  is  not  without  difliculty 
(liat  I  can  now  tran-I-.te  the  prose,  and  the  poetry 
I  do  not  tiiink  of  atlcmpting.  Tlie  present  sheet 
is  all  I  have  trans!;itcd  :-ince  llicir  return,  tliou^i^h  I 
liave  still  some  lelt  of  what  1  had  done  before.  I 
fear  it  will  be  so  long  before  all  our  materials  are 
cohected,  that  the  subject  will  be  forn-otten  in  the 
world.  Never,  I  intreat  )0U,  diink  of  thanking 
me  ;  but  be  assured  that  if  I  can  do  any  thing  to 
amuse  you,  whether  it  be  of  any  further  use,  or 
not,  the  pleasure  ol"  doing  so  is  to  me  an  ample 
reward." 

"  December  22. 

"  Last  night  arrived  your  parcel, — your  httle 
parcel  of  great  treasures.  The  letters  between 
Klopslock  aiid  hi,  wife  are  highly  interesting  to 
those  who  know  and  love  them  as  we  do;  and 
i\Irs,  Ivlojistock's  Letters  lix)m  the  Dead  to  the 
Living,  as  well  ;;s  )iuiiiv  o['  the  letters  of  their 
friends  uritien  aller  her  death,  will,  I  am  sure, 
delight  \(\i. 

'*  Yc;u  Milt  a  dash  undei'  r^nrm  bed-chamber,  as 
if  you  ihoug'il  v-v  cvdW  not  give  you  one;  it  is 
therelbre  my  uuiy  to  Leil  voj,  Uial  it  is  the  warmest 
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and  best  thing  wcliavc;  and  tliat  if  it  were  possible 
to  transport  you  iiither,  we  should  not  despair  of 
making  you  comfortable,  even  in  the  depth  of 
winter;  nor  of  hearing  you  admire  our  mountains 
every  time  the  sun  shone.  In  fact,  their  present 
colouring  is  so  rich,  and  the  small  elevation  of  the 
sun  above  the  horizon  is  so  favourable  to  the 
lights  and  shadows,  that  when  a  gleam  docs  dart 
across  the  valley,  it  is,  in  a  painter's  eye,  more 
beautiful  than  in  summer.  The  mountains  in  the 
back-ground  are  covered  with  snov/,  but  we  have 
only  ii  little  sprinkling  on  the  top  of  our  highest 
neighbour.  I  hope,  too,  you  would  not  here  be  so 
often  '  sick  at  heart'  as  you  arc  at  Bath,  and  al- 
ways imist  be,  till  you  learn,  what  you  never  will 
leurn,  to  care  fur  nobody  'out  your--:olf.  ^^'e  ex- 
pected Miss  Hunt  would  have  some  iiilhtence  in 
kecjjing  you  (^'.;ict,  by  making  you  happy  at  home; 
but  it  seems  even  her  power  is  not  sufficient.  Give 
my  kiiiel  love  to  her.  LoL'is  '  is  at  liome  for  the 
liolidnys.  J  Ic  and  Bkoford  are  very  grateliil 
ibr  your  kind  icniL'Uibraiice,  As  to  your  ()Xi:>i 
ciiildren,  I  need  not  waste  pa[>er  in  telling  yoa 
how  much  they  love  you." 

*"   '1  \\f  vouiiLTot  soil  ;   tiow  iu  the  i\a\  v. 
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"  March  22,  1805. 
''  A  small  box  will  be  dispatched  to-morrow, 
containing  a  translation  of  all  the  j)rose  in  Mr. 
i^otheby's  book,  and  ot"  Mrs.  Ivlopstock's  Letters 
from  the  Dead  to  the  Livin^r.  Thinking  that  vou 
would  lie  curious  to  know  at  least  the  subject  of 
the  '  Ode  to  Fanny,'  I  have  attempted  an  imita- 
tion, though  as  Mrs.  Lindegren  says,  it  is  beyond 
the  power  of  translation.  15y  way  of  preface  to 
the  whole,  I  have  sent  '  The  Poem's  complaint,* 
that  you  may  see  what  j)oor  Klopstock  would  say 
to  me  if  he  could.  Mr.  Sotheby's  book  and  the 
letters,  I  return  with  thanks.  If  you  wish  to  have 
JNIrs.  Klopstock's  unfinished  tragedy  of  '  The 
Death  of  Abel,'  it  siiall  be  done,  or  any  thing  else 
tiiat  you  bid  me  do.  I  fear  you  will  find  some 
German  sticking  to  the  translation,  which  I  have 
not  been  able  to  rub  oil".  I  have  added  some  of 
my  Sunday  work  *,  lor  your  private  amusement. 
You  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and 
have  the  power  of  consulting  so  many  books,  that 
you  will  probably  know  I  am  mistaken  in  many 
instances,  and  you  will  liigli!y  oblige  me  by  telling 
me  so.     Where  I  may  be  riglit,  it  is  often  no  more 

*  Translations  of  soine  of  the  P-alms, 
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than  a  lucky  guess,  and  guesses  must  sometimes 
prove  erroneous.  At  the  bottom  of  the  box  you 
will  find  a  few  transparencies  done  by  Kitty  and 
me  for  your  show-box*.    Turpin  sends  her  duty  : 

if  she  durst,  I  believe  it  would  be  her  lovef. 

How  we  wish  that  Coniston  were  Middle-Hill  just 
now !  I  do  not  mean  that  Coniston  should  be  any 
thing  but  what  it  is,  only  that  it  should  be  as  easy 
for  you  to  get  at  it.  We  should  make  you  well 
directly,  brace  up  your  nerves  with  our  clear  air, 
delight  your  eyes  Mith  our  prospects,  and  make 
you  feel  so  happy,  that  you  v.-ould  scarcely  believe 
that  you  ever  had  felt  otherwise ;  and  then  how 
happy  should  i<e  be  !" 

"  Jjir/'l  16. 
''  YouK  p-al.itudc  to  me,  dearest  friend,   is  like 
Turpi x's    duty    to    you,    rejected    because    you 

*  At  Palterdale  and  Collision,  ]Mis5  Smith  and  her 
si-lers  found  inucli  em])k>yinLnt  for  llic  pencil,  and  I  am 
in  p(;>?t-vion  of  a  beautiful  set  ol'  Iran.-parencit's,  from 
seeiitj-  in  tlial  country,  which  prove  how  well  tliey  em- 
ployed it.  ]j.i/A)',i  111  discovered  a  nutliod  <A  elcariui; 
lli(.  \\'j}\\.>  witii  wax,  in-t(ad  ot'  oi!  or  varnish,  whieh  I 
tliink  an-•wl■r^  jurft-ctly  well. 

1  'J'Ik  laithhil  .servant  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Smiih. 
Sec  -\i)pendi\,   Letlei'  111 
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owe  none.  Tlie  cmploynicnt  has  been  very  de- 
li.(j;l  it  t'ul  to  nie.  I  could  not  liave  got  tlivoiio-li  the 
■winter  without  somc'.'-ing  to  enqai^^e  my  thoughts 
to  fix  my  atlcP-iion ;  and  I  cotdd  liardly  have 
I'ound  any  th'.iV'>-  ihr.l  would  do  tliis  more  agree- 
ably than  ti;c  Klopstocks  :  yet  I  slnndd  have 
wanted  a  siifficient  motive  for  spending  so  much 
lime  on  them,  Iiad  not  you  supplied  on?  in.  the 
pleasure  cF  doing  aiui  fl/ing  I'or  j;r:i.  Y-'^n  have 
provided  both  the  subject  and  the  motive  for 
action;  and  tlnis  on  tliis,  as  on  all  otlicr  occasion--, 
I  am  highly  indebted  to  you.  I  have  now  f-.t  all 
that  was  wanting  oF  the  little  vclaine,  exce]"it  some 
of  the  letters  of  their  friends,  v.hieh  seem  to  '.\:r<\v 
no  j-jarticular  light  on  the  subject,  and  a;e  ci.iy 
interesting  as  they  shew  how  much  the  Klopstoci<s 
were  beloved.  If  you  fmid  thi'>  j)acket  more  in- 
correct than  the  former,  do  not  t'link  tiuiL  1  am 
tii'cd  of  the  work  ;  I  was  only  very  mueii  J)urri( d 
to  get  all  tU)ne  in  time  ibr  my  ?.Iot!n  r"s  !)ox,  -^o 
much  as  not  to  b-e  able  to  read  it  over,  al'rer  it  was 
written,  to  see  whether  the  stops  had  l)aj)jieneil  to 
fall  in  the  jighl  ])lae',\  ^Ir.  kSatche's  speech  was 
ne\er  touciied  till  within  the  last  two  houi/-.  Of 
course  I  was  t)l)ligi(l  It)  send  the  ton!  copv  unread; 
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but  it  is  the  facts  only  that  you  want,  and  those 
you  have  got;  no  matter  in  what  language,  if  you 
can  but  read  it.  Ail  you  desired  ine  to  do,  is,  I 
think,  now  sent.  I  do  not  wonder  you  arc  disap- 
pointed in  Klopstoek's  ])rosc  ;  it  seemed  to  me  in 
general  dull.  Hiswiie,  I  think,  writes  with  more 
ease.  I  thought  it  was  best  lo  give  you  every 
tiling,  and  leave  you  to  need  lor  yourself.  ]  have 
accordingly  been  as  faithful  as  !  could.  You  vuist 
reconcile  yourself  to  fanny.  I  rather  think  that 
Klopstock  was  more  in  love  with  her  than  even 
with  your  favourite  Meta  ;  at  least  the  Odes  which 
relate  to  her  appear  to  me  to  be  the  finest.  His 
second  wife  was  a  blessing  sent  by  Heaven,  to  rnakc 
hitn  er.dure  existence  for  the  good  of  the  human 
race.  Do  not  lAarac  him  i'or  having  been  fortunate 
enough,  at  very  different  periods  of  his  life,  to  meet 
with  three  such  women.  In  truth  he  is  so  great  a 
favourite  of  mine,  that  I  would  gladly  excuse  him 
at  any  rate. 

"  I  never  read  Peters  on  Job,  nor  any  thing 
about  the  HelMcw  language,  except  the  book  ol' 
Dr.  Kennicoit's  whicli  you  lent  me,  and  Lowth's 
Pru'lections.  ParlJiiui'.-.t  has  been  my  only  guide, 
hut  1  fancy  he  is  a  very  good  one." 
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I  nftcrv.rrds  rorclvod  (Vein  Dr.  "Mmnson  and 
Mfs.  Kloj^tock  otlicr  Ic'ti  rs  aiul  ])a]Krs,  wliicli 
del;iy(>d  (Mir  iriceriu! ;!  puii!ic;i''c-n.  iSoinc  of  '  i-.so 
were  transliUod  by  M'-  yM::iK  !)at  others  lid 
not  arrive  till  -he  was  *,oo  ill  \r,  .i*to:id  to  lliem. 

As  a  spceimcn  ofMifs  Smitu's  translatior.  from 
tlie  Hebrew  Bible,  I  insert  J;  'lal.'s  pr.'yer,  and  the 
Jast  chapter  of  llabakkiik,  I  do  not  pjrcsumc  to 
form  any  jiido'inent  with  legard  to  these  transla- 
tions ;  but  they  were  shewn  to  a  gentleman  who 
is  well  acquaintetl  with  the  langtiarie,  and  who  was 
requested  to  o-ive  his  opis,iou  of  them.  1  le  said 
that  the  author  hati  certainly  an  ext-nordinary 
kno\vl(<dge  of  1  lebrew  ;  that  h.'  thouoht  him 
rather  too  iree  for  a  biblical  translator,  but  he 
shewed  great  acquaintance  with  the  language,  as 
well  as  a  reiinctl  taste,  and  that  many  of  his  con- 
jectures were  eminently  liappy. This  opinion 

was  IbriDctl  entirely  from  a  critical  cxandaalion  of 
the  work,  without  any  knowledge  ot  the  author; 
who>e  acquaintance  with  tlu'  language  would  ccr- 
taiidy  have  appea.red  much  niwre  exti-acM-difr.uy, 
had  this  gentleman  known  that  these  (i'an  aiions, 
and  many  others  from  the  same  sacved  book,  v/ere 
the  work  of  a  young  hu!y  who  never  received  an;' 
N  2 
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instruction  with  regard  to  the  Hebrew  language 
from  any  person  v.hatevei'.      She  had  no  idea  of 
ever  offering  them   to  the  public,  and  it  is  now- 
done  principally  to   shew  with  what  attention  she 
pursued  this  most  interesting  of  all  studies,  and 
how  well  she  adhered  to  the  resolution  she  had 
formed,  to  let  the  word  of  Goi)  be  her  chief  study, 
and  all   others  subservient  to  it.      She  transUvted 
some  chapters  in  Genesis,  the  whole  ijook  of  Job, 
many  of  tl]c  Tsalms,  some  parts  of  the  Pi'ophets, 
Sic.      She  spent  some  time  with  me  in   the   year 
1803,  when  she  brought  mc  lier  translation  of  Job, 
and  many  observations  on  different  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament.     We  had   much  conversation  on 
such  subjects,  from  which  I  always  derived  infor- 
n:iation  as  well  as  dcliglit.      Slic  had  shewn  mc  lier 
translation  of  the  eleventii  cliajiter  of  Genesis,   in 
the  year   1797,   when   she  v/as  only  twenty  years 
old  ;  and  as  it  differs  considerably  ironr  that  in  the 
English  Bible,  I  requested  a  friend   to  sliew  it  to 
Mrs.  Carter,  who  said   that   the  idea  was  new  to 
her,  but    .--lie  t'lcught  llie  v.ords   migiit  bear  that 
interpretation.   I  was  afteruards  informed  that  Sir 
William  Jones  had  given  the  same  inte)'j)retation 
to   that   chapter.      I    do   not   know   whetlier  it  i« 
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nicntionetl  in  llic  works  of  that  great  mnn,  from 
wliicli  Miss  S-MiTH  afterwards  derived  imicli  in- 
loriuatioii,  and  of  whieli  she  alwaj's  spoke  with 
enthusiastic  achuiratioii ;  but  they  were  not  then 
pubUshed. 


'■  J  OX  Airs  PRAYER. 
"  c,  li.  V.  2. 

••  1  cat!  on  Jehovah  froiii  my  prison. 

And  III   will  liear  me  : 

From  I'lu;  u  oiu'.)  of  tl'.u  grave  1  cry, 

riiou  iiL.uc.-t  i;iy  vj'.cl-.  [sea, 

Tliou  !ia>t  t.>t  ;iic  in^o  wide  v/alcrs  in  the  depth  of  thf 
Anii  dir  !l..od^  .!.: 'i'ound  n^e  ; 
All  iln  (i  .-i-'H^  ana  thy  rolling;  waves 
Pa^s  GMi-  uv. 
And  I  s:ud  I  :un  ex^^ellcd 
From  htftirc  thine  iyx>  ; 
()  that  I  mi^iitonce  niore  behold 
Thv  hulv  iLinple  I 

The  \\ai(:r:!-  uu  every  ^l■-!'-'  threaten  my  hfe. 
The  deep  -urround-  nu  : 

Sea-weed  is  ihe  "^binilinL;  uf  my  liead  : 

*  "  Tile  bhulhiguf  the  head  was  a  preparation  for  barial.' 
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I  am  going  down  to  tlie  cufts  of  tlic  mountains, 

Tlio  earth  has  :  hut  he  r  bars 

Eehiiul  inc  lor  ever. 

Ent  Thou  wih  raise  my  soul  from  corruption, 

.Tehovau,  my  Con  ! 

In  the  fading  aw.iy  of  my  liie, 

I  think  upon  Jeuovau  ; 

And  my  pntyer  shall  eume  unto  'I'iioir 

li\  lliy  holy  temi.le. 

'J  hey  \\ho  serve  fdse  gods 

Torrake  ll'e  fountain  of  mercy  • 

But  I  with  the  voi.e  fif  praise 

Will  M-nhee  to  Thee. 

^Vhat  I  have  \ou'cd  1  will  perform,. 

iSalvaticn  is  Jeuovau's  I" 


"  HABAKKUK. 

"  The  two  first  cliapiers  of  Habakkuk  contain 
a  }))(>})h.ey  of  llie  invasion  of  Jndea  \r.  the  Clial- 
dcans,  and  of  the  vengeance  which  God  will  take 
on  ///nn  tor  the  evils  they  ii;flict  on  his  peoidc, 
wlioni  lie  pioni^e^  He  will  not  utterly  foisakc; 
'  I'oi-  the  earth  slndi  W  tilled  with  liie  knowledge 
of  the  glory  of  the  Loito,  as  the  waters  cover  the 
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sea;'  rt^tcriing  to  tlic  eleventh  eliaptcr  of  Isaiah, 
%vhich  contains  a  clear  prediction  of  the  Messiah. 
The  third  chapter  is  an  ode,  npjxirently  intended  to 
hv  sun.''"  hvtwo  persons,  or  two  companies.  Xo.  1. 
representing  the  Prophet  loi'eleUing-  what  is  to 
hai^jien  to  the  Jews.  No.  II.  some  one  recountinir 
tlie  great  works  an.d  deliverances  ah'eady  per- 
ibrmed  by  (tod,  as  reasons  for  trusting  that  lie 
will  again  dehver  his  people.  In  the  conclusion, 
both  parts  join  in  a  chorus  of  praise. 

"  Thi\/?i\^i  division  is  a  prediction  of  the  coming 
of  CuKisT.  It  is  ansv.-ered  by  a  description  of 
(iod's  actual  appearance  on  jNIount  Sinai. 

"  Tlie  si'onu  teils  in  evils  imr.ending  on  some 
neighbourii;i:  natio!>.  Answered  by  an  account  of 
the  liehige,  wlien  the  ark  was  saved  upon  the  waves. 

"  The  thirds  a  threat  of  vengeance  on  the  ene- 
mies of  (rou.  Answered  by  the  judgments  in- 
ilictetl  on  Kgvpt,  wlien  the  Israelites  were  brought 
out  in  --afety. 

'■^"VXwfouylh  refers  immediately  to  the  threatened 
invasion  liy  the  Chaldeans.  The  answer  is  plain; 
1  will  \c't  tru-.t  in  the  Lord,  who  will  at  leugtli 
deliver  me  iVop.i  mv  enemies. 

-'  The  w  iiole  concludes  with  a  chorus  of  praise. 
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"  A  SOXG  IN   ]\A'  TS*. 
'•  />•)■  u  uiAhKi  K  Tin:  I'Uornr.T. 

''  ri't)X    JUDCAIENTS,    <.)Il    MAGNU-ICENT    WORKS. 

I. 

"  Jeuovau  !   1  iiave  heard  lliy  rcporf.. 

-|  I  lia- e  sceuj  .IiinuvAH  !   lliy  vviJik. 

In  tile  lnid^t  of  ycai-s  '11  <  m  \vilt  caii>('  ///?//  to  live, 

In  t'jc  i!t'ui>t  of  yi'ai>  Thou  wilt,  ;^ivc  kiio\vletlu,t , 

Li  trcnihliny  'i'hou  wiiL  cau-c  to  rciiittnbtr  inercy. 


■''  The  Almighty  mine  fr-jm  the  south, 

And  tiie  Holy  One  tVoiu  Mount  Paran,  Selah. 

Ilia  glory  eovoc']  ihe  heaven;?. 

And  111.-.  s})!in(ioiir  (i  ltd  the  eaitli. 

And  lije  !.;-ii^l.t:ie-.T  wa:-  a^  ihc  !;:;hl  i 

];aya  eailt.d  fr(Mi\  I-.l-,  hands 

.And  fn-ni  iheeloud  '^,  tn   ./oodi.  of  his  powtTj 

Jr  lore  i.ini  wtiit  the  j.',  -  tikiu  e. 

Ami  gl.j-  iny  r.;'e  eai..e  foidi  tVom  his  i'etl. 

*  '•  A  Mtiii;  in  Parts  .•  ",r.>\   .u-t  n'^sn,  ff  v.hicli   the  meiininc 

i-,  '•  (livi'sioi),"'-  ( liiiii!,.'  i,'.  iwccii,"  i\.c.ii-/ai!  >'  a  diviiled  i)krf," 
•  .1  .li  .l,i:;iier" 

"■•'J'ln  cluud  v.!!icuaccoiui>aiii(jdtlicaj>pearmicc  of  Jtiiov  AH." 
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He  stood,  ;\ih1  nicaNiirril  the  earth. 
He  i)(  1k1(!,  and  explored  the  nations. 
And  the  (hiralile  inouritaiiis  burst  asunder, 
The  u>!.'ent  liill-  iell  dou  ii. 
His  pallis  in  days  of  o!d. 

I. 

"  I  have  seen  the  teats  of  Cushan  under  affliction, 
Tlic  curtains  of  the  land  of  ^Midiaa  shake. 


II. 

''  \\';i«;  ,i  i.HOVAH  jp.ecuscd  in  tlie  flood? 

li'i.ly  in  u:e  lloo.l>  was  thy  wratli, 

WiMiy  in  liii-  \v,iti  ; -,  illy  fiiry' ; 

Hut   lliov!  laadv-i  ihy  cliaiiot  of  salvation  to  ride  on  the 

s\»  M      lies. 
Then  di    -.  TiKju  ^A  to  view  thy  bow, 
T  le  (  i(-i  ;.     otlx-  '.iib-  -  for  thy  word.  Selah, 

Th    il  ,0'     pi'     ^b.ed  V.  lu  ■  m  tlie  earth  ; 
Tiie    ,101   ilains  saw    i.iv  e,  they  travailed, 
'J'uM'eii!    of  w.'tcr  'Misiiv.  I  forth. 
I  '  1  -s  \ilter.  d  ins  \  oiee, 

1:  •'  lif  HO  his  IjdPds  on  hii^-h, 

i  lie  moon  ^icpnt'i  ■  ■  Uer    mansion, 
,\l  ih.   bn-htie.    -  oi   thy  tlyiiig' arrows. 
At  die  liij^luuini^  ei  liiy  Uuolim^-  spear. 
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I. 

'•  In  indiaiiation  Thou  Milt  tread  t'ne  earth, 
In  furv  Thou  wilt  stamp  the  nation?. 

ir. 

"  Thou  wentest  forth  for  the  salvation  of  thy  people. 
The  salvation  of  thine  anointed.  [wicked^ 

Thou  diilst  eul  ofl'  the  first-born  from  the  hou«e  of  tlie 
Thou  didst  jirovokc  the  stubborn  to  bending'.  Selah. 

Thou  ditist  strike  the  fountain  with  his  rod,  [wind, 

*Thcy  Mere  >catter'd,  f  they  came  forth  like  a  whirl- 
To  destroy  their  flourishincf  crops. 
While  the  food  of  the  oppress'd  was  in  safetj-. 
Thou  did-4  walk  thy  horses  throusjh  the  sea, 
Troubling-  the  great  waters. 

I. 

"  T  lieard,  anrl  my  bcv>.ds  were  moved,. 

\{  the  -dund  my  bps  (piivered, 

Uottenne-s  entered  into  my  bones. 

And  they  trembled  bvu;a:h  me; 

While  1  uroaned  for  ti;c  day  of  tribulation, 

.I'iic  ei.irniML;-  up  of  ihc  people  !o  assault  us. 

n. 

'  'i'hougb  the  !ig-li'(.<_  do  not  blossom, 
.\:ii'.  tliere  be  no  iiUit  on  the  \ine; 

''■  Tlic  tio;.'^  -   ;>llcr(,i  o,,rt!ir  huul.  ' 
t  "The  tiics,  locusts,  \c.' 
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Tiioiio-ii  the  produce  of  tlic  olive  i\\\\. 
And  llic  j/a,clit'(^  fi;  Id  yield  no  food  ; 
J''ioii„ii  till    ;|,)cl    '  e  cul  oil'  t'rou\  the  fold. 
All     (liore  'j'j  iin  ciUllc  in  I  he  stall-  • 
\  <  t  !  u  ill  iijoioc  111  Ji  ini\  .II, 
1  \'.  i!!  L'xull  111  God,  my  S.vviuur. 

t'lIORUS. 

"  JriiovAH  my  Lord  is  my  strength, 
lie  Mil!  >el  my  feet  a-  the  deer's, 
lie  will  make  me  to  walk  on  high  places." 

"  To  tlie  Conqueror  cf  my  Assailants ; 
or, 
"  To  Iliin  wliocauseth  me  to  triumph  iu  my  afflictions/' 

Continual  study  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  probably 
sn_;i)-csted  thisliymn,  which  is  tlatcd  Feb.  IS,  180.'3. 

••  O  Tiioi  !  whd  eoni  '.indesl  the  storm. 
And  -ii!l,>i  it>  r:',ii-e  \'.  idi  a  word; 
^V';,o  •'   r'  'iir;t  liir  lartii  with  thy  clouds, 
yVuii  r-!;'-i  i';rlii  tlie  >uii  in  hi>  strength; 
Willi  lr,iiiL>t  ill'  piuuJ  fruiii  hi-;  throne, 
And  lifte-t  tlie  poor  from  the  tluit  ; 
S 
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Wlio  «endt'st  afi'iicJon^  for  good. 

And  ')'K'>?ing-s  at  liines  tor  a  curse  ; 

\Vl:>-c  \vay>  are  iinpv;'r\  ion*  to  man, 

Mliovf  (lccr(.\.>  we've  no  ])0\ver  to  wilhstandi— 

Tl.ud  h.i:~t  j;lac'd  me  in  |iuveity'>  \  ale. 

Yet  giv'n  me  contentment  and  bliss. 

Should ">t  Thou  e'er  set  me  u[)  on  the  hill, 

O  let  not  my  heart  l)e  elati  ; 

But  humility  ever  abide. 

And  gratitude  rule  in  my  breast  ; 

Let  nu   feel  for  the  woes  oi'  the  poor, 

Which  now  I've  no  ])OWer  to  relieve  : 

Let  eoniuas.-icM  not  end  with  a  tear, 

J)i!t  charily  work  for  thy  sake  j 

And  tile  streams  of  benel"iccnce  fall, 

Kririchin^-  the  valley  beneath; 

Tiun  though  Tiiou  sliould'.-t  wrap  me  in  cloud>. 

And  threaten  the  lull  uith  a  >torm  ; 

Vet  the  sunshine  of  peace  shall  break  forth. 

And  the  summit  rcdect  its  last  ray." 

I  am  lint  bare  that  the  lollowing  reflections  arc 
oiiginal.  They  may  pcrliaps  lie  translated  from 
the  (»enii;ni_;  but  the  .-(  ntiments  v.ith  regard  to 
the  ^^caklless  of  hurna]!  reason,  and  the  absolute 
i.'ece-rity    uf    divine    ahisiaaiieej  wottkl    ce^'tainiy 
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please  Miss  Smith,  as  they  are  perfectly  in  unison 
with  her  own  ideas. 

"  It  is  declared  in  the  Scriptures  that  the  natural 
man  knoweth  not  the  things  of  God,  neither  can 
he  comprehend  them  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that 
this  is  true.  God  only  requires  the  heart  and  its 
affections,  and  atlcr  those  are  wholly  devoted  to 
Him,  He  himself  worketh  all  things  within  it  and 
for  it.  '  My  son,  give  mc  thy  heart;'  and  all  the 
rest  is  conformity  and  obedience.  This  is  the 
simple  ground  of  all  religion,  w];;ich  implies  a 
reunion  of  the  soul  to  a  principle  which  it  had 
lost  in  its  corrupt  and  fallcMi  state.  Mankind 
have  opposed  this  doctrine,  because  it  has  a  direct 
tendency  to  lay  very  low  the  pride  and  elevation  of 
the  heart,  and  the  perverseness  of  the  will,  and 
prescribes  a  severe  morlification  to  the  passions; 
it  will  be  found,  notwithstanding,  either  in  time  or 
eternity,  a  most  important  truth. 

"  In  the  Holy  Scrljitures  nothing  appears  to 
have  a  reference  to  tlie  great  work  of  salvation,  but 
a  rectitude  of  the  heart,  and  subjection  oi'tliewill; 
and  it  is  clear  to  mv  understandino-  that  it  should 
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be  so  :  for  tlic  more  operations  of  the  head,  the 
lucubrations  wf  reason  on  divine  subjects,  are  as 
dili'erent  as  men.  The  natural  powers  of  man  niay 
be  sanctified  by  the  influences  of  religion  in  the 
soul,  and  cease  from  opposition  in  matters  wherein 
formerly  they  took  supreme  direction  ;  but  until 
they  arc  in  awful  silence  belovc  God,  the  work  of 
redemption  is  unfelt  antl  unknown. 

"  Religion  is  an  universal  concern  ;  the  onl} 
important  business  of  our  lives.  The  leanieu  and 
the  ignorant  are  equally  the  object  of  it;  and  it  is 
highly  becomi;:g  the  Tather  of  Spirits,  the  friend 
of  iuan,  that  rdl  tlie  spirits  which  He  has  made, 
should  he  equal  candidates  for  his  regard  ;  that  his 
mei'cy  should  operate  upon  a  princJj)le,  of  which 
mankind  are  equd  j^artakers.  If  the  reason  or 
tlie  iMidc'stnndipg  weic  ulone  cajiable  of  religious 
dj^ecrnmeni;,  ninr-tMiths  of  the  world  would  be 
excluded  fioui  his  prcnidcnee:  but  not  so  does  his 
mercy  opeiiite.  Ho  iuihiences  by  love,  and  the 
afl'ectioiis  are  ihc  only  objecLs  of  it. 

"  Lock  into  the  o})inions  of  men,  contemplate 
their  great  diverbity,   their  complete  opposition  to 
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each  otlier ;  and  where  shall  the  serious,  the  reflect- 
ing mind  find  a  peaceful  station  to  rest  upon? 
Where  sliall  it  iind  '  th.e  sliadow  of  a  mighty  rock, 
in  a  wear---  land'  of  ihictuating  devices  and  tempests 
of  o})inioa?  Aot  in  l)ununi  literature,  not  in  tlic 
inventions  of  men;  buL  in  silence  before  the  God 
of  our  lives,  in  pure  devotion  of  the  heart,  and  in 
prostration  of  the  soul.  The  knee  bends  before 
the  Majesty  of  Onmipotence,  anil  all  the  powers  of 
the  mind  say,  Amen  ! — In  matters  so  important  as 
pure  religion,  the  salvation  of  the  immortal  soul, 
it  is  highly  worthy  of  Divine  Wisdom  that  He 
should  take  the  supreme  direction  to  Himself  alone, 
and  not  leave  any  part  of  the  work  to  the  device 
of  man  ;  for  it  is  evident  to  every  candid  inquirer, 
that  whenever  he  interferes  he  spoils  it.  Reli<xion 
is  of  so  pure  and  spotless  a  nature,  that  a  touch 
will  contami]iatc  it.  It  is  uniforn),  consistent,  and 
of  the  same  con^plexion  and  character  in  all  na- 
tions. Languages  and  customs  may  greatly  differ  ; 
but  the  language  ofjnire  devotion  of  the  heart  to 
its  ^NL'ker  is  orie  and  llie  same  over  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth.  It  is  acknow] edited  and  felt  '  through 
the  unity  of  the  >pirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace.'  There 
is  a  harmony  and  consistency  iu  the  works  of  God, 
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external  nnd  internal ;  the  external  operations  oC 
nature  arc  strictly  typical  of  internal  things  ;  the 
visible  of  the  invisible  world. 

"  I  am  convinced  that  the  Author  of  our  being 
has  left  nothing  to  man  with  respect  to  the  forma- 
tion of  religion  in  the  mind  of  a  child,  but  the 
opening  his  patli,  and  clearing  his  road  from  tlic 
thorns  and  briars  of  contagious  exa!v,plc.  The 
influences  of  man  consitft  in  pure  example,  dispas- 
sionate persuasion,  and  an  early  subjection  of  iho 
will  to  what  is  written  in  the  law  of  God.  The 
enlightening  the  understanding,  the  purification 
of  the  heart,  the  accomjilishing  the  course  of  rec- 
titude to  the  invisible  world,  and  qualifying  the 
soul  for  beatitude  amongst  the  sj)irits  of  ihc  just, 
must  be  left  to  Siipveme  wisdom  and  mercy.  Tiie 
sciences  are  of  very  partial  concern,  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  and  are  the  })roper  objects  of  human 
wisdom,  and  attainable  by  its  j)owcrs  alone  ;  but 
their  cenier  and  ihcir  circumscri])tion  is  in  tinic. 
From  high  attainments  in  these  the  mind  of  man 
is  taught  to  woncKa ,  but  I  nnich  question  wliether 
lie  is  often  taught  to  adore.  Tin  v  arc  too  apt  to 
I'uise   the   mind,    to  engage  a   devotetl   idolati'ous 
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atfenlidii,  and  fix  a  supercilious  disi-ognrd  to  tlio 
})iin!h!e  opjiearancc  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit; 
and  ii"  it -A  ere  possible  tlii:t  tliey  should  accompany 
the  so;:l  iVoni  lime  to  eternity,  they  would  j)rove  a 
subject  o!"  humiliation  before  an  eye  tliat  is  more 
extensively  opened  ;  yet  these  may  be  sanctified  by 
the  inlhicnce  of  rcliuion." 


I  do  not  know  iv/ioi.  Miss  Smith  read  ^Mr. 
Locke's  Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  but  it 
gave  occasion  to  the  following  reniarks,  which  arc 
prefaced  with  a  modest  allusion  to  her  own  inferi- 
ority to  this  great  writer,  and  were  never,  I  believe, 
seen  by  any  body  till  after  her  death. 

•'■  A  Hy  found  fault  widi  one  of  the  finest  works  of  man.'' 

'*  Locke's  ideas  of  infinity  appear  to  mc  to 
want  his  usual  clearness.  Perhaps  the  fault  is  in 
mv  own  understanding.  1  will  try  to  unravel  my 
thoughts  on  the  subject,  and  see  on  which  side  the 
error  lies. 

'-  His  manner  of  re})resenting  to  himself  iujinitij 
is  to  add  together  certain  known  quantities,  whether 


of  space  or  duration,  as  miles,  or  years,  and  wher- 
tired  with  multiplication,  he  contemplates  a  bound- 
less remainder.  This,  indeed,  serves  to  bewilder 
the  mind  in  the  idea  ot"  incomprehensible  immen- 
sity; the  remainder  which  is  always  left,  is  a  cloud 
that  conceals  the  end;  but  so  far  from  convincing 
us  there  is  none,  the  very  idea  of  a  remainder  car- 
ries with  it  that  of  an  end ;  and  when  we  have  in 
thought  passed  through  so  large  a  part  of  space 
or  duration,  we  must  be  nearer  the  end  than  when 
we  set  out.  I  think  the  cause  of  Mr.  Locke's 
confusion  on  this  subject  is  his  use  of  the  word 
parts.  He  says  that  the  parts  of  expansion  and 
duration  are  not  separable,  even  in  thought.  Then 
why  say  they  have  parts  ?  Surely  wliatever  has 
parts,  may  be  divided  into  those  parts;  and  what 
is  not  divisible,  even  in  imagination,  has  no  parts. 
He  forgets  his  own  excellent  definition  of  time 
and  ])lacc,  that  '  they  are  only  ideas  of  determinate 
distances,  from  certain  known  points,  fixed  in  dis- 
tingui.-^liable,  sensible  things,  and  supposed  to  keep 
the  same  di^^tance  one  from  another;'  only  marks 
set  up  for  our  use  while  on  earth,  to  help  us  to 
arrange  things  in  our  narrow  understantlings  by 
shewing  tlieir  relative  wtuations,  and  not  reaiJy 
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existiiif^  in  nature.  This  he  for<rets,  and  havin<r 
granted  that  duration  and  expansion  have  parts, 
he  applies  his  niiiuues  and  his  inches  to  measure 
eternity  and  infinite  space. — ■ — To  prove  t!)e  i'al- 
Uicy  of  this  method,  sup.pose  10,000  (hameters  of 
tiie  earth  to  be  some  part,  a  lOtli  or  10,000th  part 
of  infinite  space;  then  infinii.  -pace  is  exactly 
10  times,  or  10,000  times  10,000  diameters  of 
the  earth,  and  no  more.  Infinite  space  has  cer- 
tain bounds,  which  is  a  contradiction.  There  is 
no  impropriety  in  taking  a  foot-rule  to  measure 
the  ocean,  because  multiplied  a  certain  number 
of  times,  it  will  give  the  extent  of  the  ocean  ; 
but  no  multiple  of  what  is  finite  can  ever  pro- 
duce infinity  ;  for  though  number  abstractedly  be 
infinite,  a  series  of  numbers  may  go  on  continu- 
ally increasing,  yet  no  one  of  those  numbers  can 
express  infinity,  each  being  in  itself  a  determined 
quantity.  When  in  the  beginning  of  a  series, 
two  are  added  tojrether,  each  of  those  two  must 
be  circumscribed,  consequently  the  whole  circum- 
scribed  ad  vi/initum. On   the  contrary,  uniti/ 

seems  much  more  capable  of  expressing  infinity, 

though  we  fmite  beings,  incapable  at  present  of 

comprehending  it,  can  form  but  a  vague  and  in- 

o   ? 
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adequate  idea.  Unity  has  no  bounds,  nor,  as 
Mr.  Locke  says,  any  shadow  oF  variety  or  com- 
position ;  and  to  appeal  at  once  to  the  Iiighcst 
autliority,  it  is  the  sign  that  the  Great  Creator  has 
used,  as  being  the  most  proper  to  convey  an  idea 
of  Himself  to  our  finite  understandings. 

"  Succession,  ■without  wliich,  Mr.  Locke  says, 
lie  cannot  conceive  duration,  is  still  a  division  ot 
it  into  parts.  I  believe  his  opinion  to  be  right, 
that  our  only  perception  of  duration  is  from  the 
succession  of  our  own  ideas;  but  is  our  perception 
of  it  the  cause  of  its  existence?  No  more  than  our 
walkinof  over  the  ^I'ound  is  the  cause  of  its  exten- 
sion.  He  grants  this,  Vvhen  lie  says,  that  during 
sleep  we  have  no  perception  of  duration,  but  (he 
moment  \\hcn  v.c  fall  asleep,  and  that  in  which 
wc  awake,  seems  to  us  to  have  no  distance.  Since 
then  there  may  be  duration  witiiout  our  jierception 
of  :.-uccei^ion,  may  it  not  be  actually  without  suc- 
ces.-iou  ^  V\']iere  all  things  are  eternal,  there  can 
be  no  ichuioii  of  tlie  eiul  oi'  one  to  the  beginning 
ol"  another;  eonscfjututiy  no  time,  the  measure  of 
.-'  relation  whieJi  docs  not  exist.  TJiere  is  another 
c;i.-e  in  wliich  Mr.  Locke  thinks  a  man  would  per- 
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ccivc  no  succession  in  duration; — if  it  were  possil)le 
I'cr  l.ini  to  keep  In's  mind  entirely  fixed  on  one 
idea.  Docs  not  this  apply  to  tlie  Supreme  Being, 
who  liaving  always  all  ideas  present  to  his  mind, 
can  perceive  no  succession  ?  As  He  fills  at  once 
all  space,  He  exists  at  once  tlirough  all  eternity. 
1  do  not  pretend  to  have  discovered  this  by  the 
chain  of"  my  own  reasoning;  it  is  suggested  tome 
by  tlie  name  which  God  gives  us  of  himself.  He 
tells  us,  not  only  that  He  is  n%  o  uv,  the  existiyig  ; 
but  also  that  He  is  r^7\\  existence^  present,  future, 
and  past,  in  one,  which  seems  to  me  to  mean,  not 
merely  that  He  can  look  forward  or  backward  into 
a  record  of  events,  but  that  there  is  no  succession 
in  his  duration  ;  that  what  we  call  present,  past, 
and  future,  are  always  equally  present ;  that  all  is 
perfect  unity  ;  there  is  no  variety  or  shadow  of 
ciiaiiglng.  Many  passages  might  be  brought  from 
Scripture  to  confirm  this  opinion,  and  some,  which 
1  think  are  not  intelligible  without  it ;  such  as,  '  a 
thousand  years  are  with  Him  as  one  day  ;'  '  before 
Abraham  was,  I  am  ;'  '  time  shall  be  no  longer ;' 
'  there  was  no  place  found  ;'  answer  exactly  to 
Locke's  definition  above,  and  prove  that  there  is 
lio  division   in  eternity  or  infinite  space.     The 
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Jispute  nbout  f'ore-kiiowlecl^c  and  free-will  mi<Tlit 
be  settled  by  viewing  the  pubject  in  this  liiTht.  It 
there  be  no  succession  in  the  existence  of  Gt)D,  if 
the  past  and  future  be  equally  present ;  He  sees 
the  whole  course  of  our  lives  at  once,  as  clearly 
as  any  particular  moment  which  we  now  call 
present,  without  influencing  our  actions  more  at 
one  point  of  time  than  at  another.  The  infinite 
divisibility  of  matter  too  may  be  denied,  on  the 
ground  that  what  admits  of  division  or  multipli- 
cation, cannot  be  infinite. 

"  I  have  observed  another  inaccuracy  in  Mr. 
Locke,  as  spots  are  most  visible  on  the  whitest 
substance. 

"  He  defines  knowledge  to  be  *  the  perception 
of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  of  our 
ideas.'  So  i\ir  well :  but  to  be  sure  that  it  is  real 
knowledge,  he  says,  '  we  must  be  sure  those  ideas 
agree  with  the  reality  of  things.'  This  is  also 
true  ;  but  as  we  have  no  perception  of  things  but 
by  means  of  sensation,  and  we  have  often,  on  a 
closer  inspection,  tliscovered  that  our  senses  have 
deceived  us,  how  tan  we  know  that  they  do  not 
alv\ays  deceive  us?  If  we  cannot  know  this,  wc 
cannot  be    sure    that  our   ideas    agree  with    the 
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reality   of  things,  consequently   cannot   attain   to 
any  real  knowledge  during  this  life.     We  can  only 
believe  testimony  which  upon  experience  we  have 
reason  to  think  true,  and  can  be  said  absolutely 
to  /.-fio'v  nothing  but  what  CIod  has  been  pleased 
to  reveal.      Il"  it  be  aski'd,  how  we  know  that  He 
has  revealeil  anything  to  us;  the  answer  is,  we 
can  only  believe  it:  but  on  examining  the  testi- 
mony, we  find  there  is  full  as  good  proof  that  we 
have  revelations  from  God  Himself  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  that  any  object  of  sensation  is  what  it 
appears  to  be.      If  therefore  we  grant  our  assent  to 
the  one,  why  refuse  it  to  the  other  ?     And  having 
once    established    that  we  have   revelations  from 
God   Himself  in  the   Scriptures,  it  follows,    that 
what  is  so  revealed  must  be  true ;  and  that  from 
thence  we  may  reap  real  knowledge.     Whatever 
else  we  call  knowledge,  is  eitlier  mere  conjecture, 
or  derived  through  some  channel  or  other  from 
revelation.     Of  this  I  am  the  more  convinced  by 
observing  ideas  current  amongst  men,    which  it 
seems  impossible  they  should  originally  form.   Such 
is  the  idea  of  a  God,  of  infinity,  and  eternity; 
for  notwithstanding  the  boasted  powers  of  human 
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reason,  and  the  liglj'-  of  nature*, — since  I  find 
them  incapable  of  discover! nij;  tlie  essence  of  the 
ir.ost  familiar  object,  or  of  taking  the  Jin^l  step  in 
any  science,  I  have  great  reason  to  d(  ubt  tiieir 
pouer  ol'  di.-coveiing  the  being  of  Gon ;  and 
infir.ily  and  eternity  never  coming  wi:hin  their 
perception,  I  am  peisuaded  men  never  could  form 
such  ideas.  'I'hereibre  if  they  were  led  by  the 
contemplation  of  nature  to  conjecture  there  must 
be  some  cause  of  all  the  woiulei  -  it  presents,  they 
would  still  seek  tor  some  cause  of  that  cause,  and 
merely  be  lost  in  endless  speculations.  If  it  be 
objected,  that  some  of  tlie  ancient  philosophers 
])ad  the  idea  of  Infinity,  and  that  the  (existence  of 
a  God  is  !)i.uevcd  by  Uiost  n;itions  :  I  answer,  it 
War,  not  human  reason  made  those  discoveries  :  if 
it  were,  why  liave  not  all  nations  equal  light--,  all 
liaving  the  same  guide  ?  On  the  contrary,  1  have 
no  doubt  that  whatevei-  va'-ue  itkas  of  Deity  are 
ibuml  iji  any  count]-y,  might,  if  we  kuew  the  exact 
lii^toiy  of  itb  inhabitants,  be  traced  to  the  <  riginal 
i  Lvelalion  iv-  Ad.im,  to  Noah,  &c.  preserved  or 
.■f.rru])ted  by  tradition.      Tliis  has  been  done  in   a 

'*■  "  I  widi  to  askwIialM,.  J,u(  k(  iiirans  ])v  tiic  l,.;lit  of 
(■■;ilur.:.uhcii  be  li;isj)ro\e(]  lliiil  we  Intve  no  luiiule  i<]i  un  f '' 
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great  measure  witli  rebj)ect  to  sdmc  of  tlie  InJiau 
)iaii(<n>,  by  Sii  William  Jones  and  otlicis;  an'l  it 
-^till  remains  a  fine  field  i'or  future  research.  If  we 
examine  those  nations  of  an'i([Uity  which  had  the 
nio^t  neai'ly  atkijuate  ideas  of  tlie  Deity,  wc  shall 
iind  them  to  l)e  those  which  were  favoured  with 
the  most  ficquent  revelations.  The  Jews  clearly 
stand  Jbremost  in  both  these  respects ;  and  why 
should  they,  who  were  never  thought  superior  to 
the  (Ireeks  in  abilities,  be  su})posed  capable  of 
]nort'  suMime  ideas,  unless  they  received  them 
from  revelation  ?  Why  should  some  of  the  Greek 
[(iiilosijiliers  con^.e  ^^o  much  nearer  the  truth  than 
others  of  -.lot  inferior  cai'.teiti.-s,  but  that,  besides 
ihe  vu''iaL-  belief  of  theii  countiy,  (the  corruption 
o\^  original  revelation,)  they  received  instruction 
from  sonte  of  the  Jews,  or  IVom  the  study  ot'  the 
Sy'a;!'Ji>"  Oraeies.  and  the  vei'ses  of  Orpheus?  If, 
on  llu'  co.itrary,  we  look  at  those  nations  furthest 
rcr.'.owu  in  li'.V'-  and  place  ii-oiii  the  centre  ot' dis- 
per>^;)!i,  ah  the  sav'iges  of  America,  Africa,  &c. 
tho.i'  fjarlicularly,  m  ho,  having  had  the  least 
eonmi>.aeL'  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  come  nearest 
til  oui  dcas  oi'  natiu'e;  we  find  that  their  rea&on, 
,Meju;^h  uiiwj.rpvd  by  the  prejudices   of  eihication. 
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far  from  loading  them  to  supciior  knowledge,  and 
.'i  rnovc- intitnate  ii.cni:;:i;i!;incc  with  Cion  and  his 
woi'ks  th'in  is  to  bo  met  ^v■ith  iu  eivih'zed  society, 
has  lel't  them  hnt  one  degree  above  the  brutes 
they  associate  with.  Oi'igina]  revelation,  not  only 
of  the  existence  of  a  Cioi),  l;nt  of  all  arts  and 
sciences,  except  perliaps  those;  most  immediately 
necessary  to  existence,  being  in  some  eniirely 
worn  out,  in  olliei's  so  mutilated  anil  defaced  as 
scarcely  to  be  reco'-nizul : — in  tlic  mid.-t  of  this 
darkness  no  genius  starts  up  with  the  discoveiy 
of  ab.--tract  trutli  :  there  docs  not  seem  even  to  be 
any  jirogrcss  in  iiiijirovement :  for  the  accounts  of 
sonio  of  them  at  this  day  agree  exactly  with  wliat 
w;is  Vvritten  of  tiiem  ages  ago.  li  then  man  were 
ori'''ii)a!!y  ci'eated  In  tliL'  savage  state,  how  came 
the  im])rovements  we  observe  amongst  ourselves, 
since  when  reduced  again  to  thai  state,  wcseeliim 
incapable  of  taking  the  first  step  towards  getting 
out  of  it?  I  think  thi>  is  the  fair  way  of  stating 
the  i)arallel  belvvcen  human  rtvison  and  divine 
revelation  ;  i'or  though  all  knowledge  wouki  still 
come  Worn  (ioi),  if  lie  made  man  capable  ol  dis- 
covering it,  it  seems  to  me  plain  that  lie  has  iiof 
done  so  :  and  therefore  we  should  do  well  to  ajijilv 
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to  liis:  word    for  inst ruction  in    the  first  place,   as 
boiu"-  the  only  i'ountain  of"  real  knowledge." 

The  tamily  had  resided  five  years  at  Coniston, 
and  l)ad  enjoyed  very  good  health.  Elizabf.th 
was  {tailienhu-lv  fond  of  the  j)]ace,  and  the  air 
seemed  to  agree  wiih  her  better  than  any  other. 
The  beauty  of  t])c  surrounding  scenerj',  her  entiiu- 
siastic  nchniraticMi  of  such  magnificent  and  bublimc 
views  as  that  cotnitry  afibids,  and  her  taste  for 
(Irav.-ing,  eertaiiiiy  led  her  to  trust  too  much  to  the 
f-trength  of  her  excellent  constitution,  and  to  use 
more  exercise  than  was  good  for  her;  but  it  did 
}iot  apjiear  lo  disagree  with  hei',  and  I  do  not  know 
thai  there  was  any  cause  of  alarm  in  regard  to  her 
heakb,  till  the  tatal  evening  in  July  1805,  wiiich 
is  mentioned  by  Mrs.  S.-vrrni  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
R.VNDoT.pir,  to  which  1  refer  the  reader^.  It  was 
on  the  I  7th  of  October  1S0.5,  ll.at  Miss  Smith  ar- 
rived at  Bath  in  tlie  sod  stale  which  that  letter  de- 
scribes. \VJ):it  /lilt  at  this  ineeiing  maybe  easily 
imagined.  During  the  i'cw  days  which  she  spent 
with  me,  the  skill  of  Dv.  Gibbks,  and  ilic  care  of 

*  S'  Appcinii.v-.     T.rttf.r  in. 


the  tendcrcst  of  parents,  a})peared  to  be  attended 
with  all  the  benefit  we  could  expect.  She  had  lost 
lier  voice,  as  well  as  the  use  of"  her  limbs  ;  but  she 
enjoyed  society,  and  expressed  particular  pleasure 
in  nieetin<r  Mr.  De  Luc,  v.ho  spent  some  hours 
with  us.  When  she  was  able  to  be  removed  to  the 
liouse  of  her  kind  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claxton, 
in  Somerset-place,  I  went  to  Clihon,  where  a  dan- 
gerous illness  detained  me,  till  my  extreme  anxiety 
to  see  Miss  Smith  before  she  left  Bath,  determined 
me  to  return  on  the  21st  of  December.  INIy  dear 
friend  came  to  me  tlie  next  morning,  and  appeared 
so  much  better  in  every  respect,  that  I  was  led  to 
eho'ish  hopes  which  le.-sened  the  pain  of  our  ap- 
{iroaching  ))arting.  She  could  then  converse  with 
ease  and  pleasure^  and  walk  witlK)ut  difhcultv  :  and 
the  la^^t  liours  which  I  was  ever  to  enjoy  with  her 
in  ihi.-,  world,  were  some  of  the  most  delightful 
ihat  i  evei-  spent.  She  anxiously  wished  to  be 
J cmoved  to  Sunbury  to  see  In  r  amiable  sister 
before  her  niairiage;  and  after  sleeping  onenigiit 
.It  iny  liui:-e,  ;-lie  set  out  for  that  place  with  j\Irs. 
S  Ml  I'll,  and  i  saw  hei' no  more. 

A  li'lte)'  wiilteii    immediately  al'ter  her   removal 
t'loii!    V,m\>.   to  lur  liiud  iricnd    ^'Ik.  Cl-^xtox. 
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sliews  liow  much  better  she  was  at  that  time, 
and  that  slie  was  able  to  resume  some  of  her  fa- 
vourite }iursuits. 


"  TO  ^[US.  CLAXTON. 

"  Sunhury,  Dec.  28,  1805 
'•'  Dear  Madam, 

"  Having  no  excuse  of  ilhicss  for  employing  an 
amanuensis,  I  take  the  pen  myself  to  thank  you 
ibr  all  your  goodness  to  me,  of  which  I  assure 
you  I  shall  always  retain  a  grateful  sense.  The 
good  eiTccts  of  your  nursing  now  appear.  I  was 
certainly  somewhat  I'aligued  with  the  journey, 
and  lor  the  /ir^t  two  days  alter  I  arrived,  was 
but  indifierent :  but  yesterday  and  to-day  I  am 
astonishinglv  well,  have  learnt  to  sleep,  and  cough 
but  little.  I  have  been  thus  j)articular  in  the  ac- 
count of  myself,  because,  fiom  the  kind  interest 
you  and  Mr.  Claxi'on  take  in  my  welfare,  I  know 
you  would  wish  it. 

"  I  am  very  bu-^y  ti-acing  the  situation  of  Troy, 
in  Mr.  Cicll's  i)()ok,  and  am  vciy  v,-cll  satisfied 
with  it.     Yesterday  we  took  an  airing  to  ilamp- 
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con-Court  and  Twickenham.     The  day  was  de- 
lightful, and  the  air  seemed  to  give  mo  new  life. 

"  Kitty  returns  her  best  thanks  for  all  your 
good  wishes,  and  hopes  to  make  her  acknowledg- 
ments more  fully  in  person.  You  have  perhaps 
heard  that  she  is  to  be  married  on  Wednesday,  and 
go  to 

"  With  grateful  and  affectionate  respects  to  Mr. 
Claxton,  I  remain,  dear  Madam, 

"  Your  ever  obliged,  &c.         E.  Smith." 

For  some  time  after  she  arrived  at  Sir  John 
Legard's  at  Sunbury,  Elizabeth  was  able  to  en- 
joy the  agreeable  society  which  that  house  affords, 
to  walk  out  a  little,  and  to  take  constant  exercise  in 
a  carriage ;  but  these  favourable  appearances  did 
not  continue  long.  I  hatl  a  letter  in  which  she 
hinted  at  the  dangerous  state  in  which  she  evi- 
dently thought  she  was ;  and  an  extract  from  one 
written  to  her  beloved  sister  speaks  the  same  lan- 
guage with  regard  to  her  health. 

"  March  2Stfi. 
"  I  WANT  you,  my  Krrrv,  to  be  as  compo  id  on 
this  subject,  as  I  am  myself.     You   must  not  he 
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Irio-lit.'iiod  wlica  vou  hear  I  am  worse,  nor  because 
it  is  said  thai  I  am  better,  suppose  that  I  am  to  be 
immediately  weii  :  toi-  both  r.v.-m  nothing,  and 
perliaps  hiht  but  a  ilw  iiours.  1  have  n)yseil"  a  de- 
cidetl  opinion  ci"  tlu' probal)iHty  of  the  event,  and 
I  fci-e  no  Iviuihiess  in  ile(Hii;>-  you  vith  false  hopes. 
I  wish  you  to  be  prepared  for  whai  //o?;,  though 
not  /,  woukl  call  the  xcorsL  I  do  not  mean  that 
tiiere  are  any  syni}:>ton)s  to  cause  inmiedlate  alarm, 
but  the  constitution  stems  lo  be  wearing  out;  that, 
however,  j)iai/  be  restored  by  tlie  warm  air  of  tiie 
spring  ami  summer.  Assure  Mr.  7Vi,la.m  of  my 
esteem  and  regard,  and  tell  him  1  shall  never  forgot 
his  kind  attentions  to  me,  8cc. 


To  her  friend  Mrs.  Wil.mot  she  writes  thus : 

"  Conis/crn,  Jtiltj  f,  JS06. 
•'  1  A.M  sure,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wilmot  has  not  at- 
tributed to  unkinduess  or  neglect,  or  any  of  tho.-^e 
impossible  things,  my  keeping  unanswered  a  most 
kind  letter  of  hers,  from  January  to  July.  The 
case  is  this.  I  thought  you  heard  enough  of  me 
wliile  my  Mother  was  at  Bath.    After  slie  came  to 
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Sunbury,  we  were  always  going,  and    I  was  never 
well  enough,  or  quiet  enough,  to  write  to  you  as  I 
liked;     besides,     I    thought  I   should  write  from 
Matlock,  where  I  should  fancy  that  you  were  pre- 
sent, and  that  I  was  talking  to  you.    Often,  indeed, 
did  we  talk  of  you,  and  wish   for  you  there;  but 
there  again  there  was   no  quiet,   and    I    :iever  felt 
equal  to  wiiting  or  doing  any  thing.      In   short  I 
have  never  had  a  pen  in  my  hand  from  the  time  I 
left  Sunbiiry,  till  now  ;  and  now  if  my  Fatlier  were 
not  going  to-morrow,  I  should  put  off  writing,  in 
hopes  of  being  more  able  to  say  something  to  you 
some  other  day.    This,  however,   I  can  say  to-day, 
or  any  day — that  tliough  my  strength  has  failed, 
my   memory   and  affections  have  not ;    and  that 
while  they  remain,  you  vviil   ever  h.old  your  jilacc 
in  the  one,  and  your   share   in   the   other.      I  am 
much  concei'ncd  at  the  accounts  which  I  hear  of 

you. It  is  very  tedious  to  suffer  so  long;  but 

we  sliall  all  be  better  soon. 

"  As  to  myself,  of  whom  I  know  you  will  wish 
to  hear  somelhing,  I  do  very  well  when  the  sun 
shines,  and  the  wind  is  in  the  south  :  1  seen)  tlien 
to  inhale  new  life  at  evoy  ])ore;  but  iia  northern 
blast  spring  up,  (jny  original  enemy,)  I  seem  to 
s 
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iilirink  and  wither  like  a  blig!it(d  leaf.  To  avoid 
this  enemy,  I  am  obliffed  to  keej)  the  house,  which 
is  not  at  all  favourable  to  a  recovery.  1  have  been 
as  ill,  1  think,  since  I  tame  home,  as  I  have  ever 
been ;  but  better  the  last  few  days,  which  have 
been  fine  ones.  My  Mother  is  all  kindness  and 
attention  to  me,  and  Turpin  is  the  best  nurse  in 
the  world;  but  all  this  care  will  turn  to  no  account, 
unless  the  summer  should  happen  to  be  a  fine  one. 
I  am  perfectly  easy  as  to  the  event,  and  only  wish 

1    were    not    so    troublesome   to   others. You 

would  love  Louis,  if  vou  knew  how  thouiihtfid 
and  attentive  he  has  been  to  me.  He  will  be  a 
great  loss  to  me,  and  to  my  ]\Iother  a  still  greater  ; 
for  he  is  her  constant  companion,  and  a  very 
entertaining  one.  My  Mother  desires  me  to  say 
every  thing  that  is  kind  for  her ;  but  indeed  I 
have  so  much  to  say  for  myself,  and  am  so  totally 
incapable  of  saying  it,  that  I  must  leave  you  to  fill 
up  the  blank  with  what  you  know  of  us  both,  not 
forgetting  that  Mrs.  Bateman  is  always  to  have 
her  full  share.     Your  ever  affectionate  Sec." 

•    From    the    time   that   Mrs.    S-Mith  left    Bath, 

which  was  about  the  end  of  March,  the  accounts 

J' 
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which  I  received  in  all  her  letters,  most  strongly 
painted  the  anguish  which  her  too  tender  heart 
felt,  while  watching  the  gradual  approach  of  the 
dreaded  event  which  she  had  from  the  first  con- 
sidered as  inevitable.  On  tlie  9th  of  July,  Capt. 
Smith  and  his  youngest  son  Louis  spent  some 
hours  with  me  in  their  way  to  Plymouth,  and 
brought  me  a  letter  from  Elizabeth,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  extract.  It  is  the  last  that  I 
ever  received  from  that  dear  hand  I 

"  Having  determined  to  send  a  few  lines  by  my 
father  to  my  best  of  friends,  before  your  kind  and 
most  welcome  letter  arrived,  I  am  not  now  dis- 
obeying your  commands  by  wi'iting,  but  fulfilling 
my  own  previous  intention.  I  can  never  thank 
you  enough  for  all  the  kind  interest  you  take  in 
me  and  my  health.  I  wish  my  friends  were  as 
composed  about  it  as  I  am  ;  for,  thanks  to  you  and 
your  ever  dear  and  respected  mother,  I  have  learnt 
to  look  on  life  and  death  with  an  equal  eye,  and, 
knowing  where  my  hope  is  fixed,  to  receive  every 
dispensation  of  Providence  with  gratitude,  as  in- 
tended for  my  ultimate  good.  The  only  wish  I 
-verforni.  and  even  that  I  check,  is  that  my  illness 
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might  be  more  severe,  so  it  might  be  shortened; 
that  I  might  not  keep  my  father  and  mother  so 
long  in  suspense  with  regard  to  all  their  plans,  and 
occasion ,so  much  trouble  and  anxiety  to  my  friends. 
— I  should  like  to  say  much  to  you  on  this  subject, 
but  I  am  pressed  for  time,  and  as  you  may  see,  I 
do  not  make  a  very  good  hand  of  writing. — You 
enquire  how  the  change  of  weather  affected  me : 
As  much  as  you  can  possibly  suppose.  During 
the  hot  weather  I  really  thought  I  should  get  I'id 
of  the  cough ;  but  with  the  cold  every  symptom 
returned  as  strong  as  ever.  Yesterday  and  to-day 
have  been  warm  and  pleasant :  1  get  into  the  tent 
where  I  now  am,  and  revive.  We  shall  indeed 
lose  a  great  comfort  when  Louis  goes.  He  has 
been  most  kindly  attentive  to  me,  &c.  &c." 

In  my  answer  to  this  letter  I  did  not  attempt  to 
deceive  my  friend ;  I  knew  her  too  well  to  think 
it  necessary  or  right  to  do  so.  I  wrote  as  to  a 
Christimi  on  the  verge  of  eternity,  and  whose  whole 
life,  as  her  mother  justly  observes,  had  been  a 
preparation  for  death.  I  received  her  thanks  for 
my  letter,  in  a  most  kind  message  conveyed  to  me 
by  Mrs.  Smith,  who  spoke  in  every  letter  of  in- 
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creasing  illness, — till  in  one  which  she  kindly  mh 
dressed  to  my  Iriend  ^Irs.  Davu-.s,  she  said,  '*  this 
morning  the  angel  spirit  fled  !" 


At  Hawkshead,  where  she  was  interred,  a  sin  all 
Tablet  oi"\\'Iiite  Marble  is  erected  to  her  memory, 
t)n  vvhich  arc  inscribed  the  ibllowing  words — 

111  Memory  of 

ELIZABETH, 

Eldest  (daughter  of  GEORGE   SMITH, 

of  Coniston,  E?q. 

Siie  died  August  7,  180G,  aged  29, 

She  |)0;-essed  great  Talents, 

Exalted  Virtues, 

And  luuiible  Piety. 


V  P  P  E  N  D  I  X. 


LETTERS 

From  Mrs.  Smith  io  the  Rev.  Dr.  Randolph, 
vcriltcn  after  the  Death  of  Miss  Smith. 

LETTER  I. 

"  Coniston^  1807. 
"  I  AM  gratified,  my  dear  Sir,  in  complying  with 
your  wish,  because  the  request  proves  that  the 
esteem  which  you  professed  for  my  beloved  daugh- 
ter's character,  is  not  buried  with  her  in  the 
grave;  and  because  it  justifies  me  to  myself  for 
dwelling  so  much  on  a  subject  on  which  I  have  a 
melancholy  pleasure  in  reflecting.  I  shall  repress 
the  feelings  and  partiality  of  a  parent,  and  merely 
state  a  few  simple  facts,  connected  with  the  pro- 
gress of  her  mind. 

"  Elizabeth  was  born  at  Burnhall,  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  in  December  1776.  At  a  very 
early  age  she  discovered  that  love  of  reading,  and 
that  close  application  to  whatever  she  engaged  in, 
which  marked  her  character  through  life.  She 
was  accustomed,  wlien  only  three  years  old,    to 
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leave  an  elder  brother  and  younger  sister  to  play 
and  amuse  themselves,  while  she  eagerly  seized  on 
such  books  as  a  nursery  library  commonly  affords, 
and  made  herself  mistress  of  their  contents.  At 
four  years  of  age  she  read  extremely  well.  What 
in  others  is  usually  the  effect  of  education  and  ha- 
bit, seemed  born  with  her ;  from  a  very  babe  the 
utmost  regularity  was  observable  in  all  her  actions ; 
whatever  she  did  was  xvell  done,  and  with  an  ap- 
parent reflection  far  beyond  her  years.  I  mention 
these  minute  circumstances,  because  I  know  that 
whatever  pourtrays  her  character  will  interest  the 
friend  for  whose  perusal  I  write. 

*'  In  the  beginning  of  1782,  we  removed  into  a 
distant  ct)unty,  at  the  earnest  intreaty  of  a  blind 
relation;  and  in  the  following  year,  my  attendance 
on  him  becoming  so  necessary  as  daily  to  engage 
several  hours,  at  his  request  I  was  induced  to 
take  a  young  kuly,  whom  he  wished  to  serve  in 
conseijuencc  of  her  family  having  experienced 
some  si'vcrc  misfortunes.  This  lady  was  then 
scarcely  sixteen,  and  I  cxjiected  merely  to  have 
found  a  compaiiion  for  my  children  during  my 
.'ibsciice;  but  her  abilities  exceeded  her  years,  and 
.,hf   beciune  iLcir    <ioverne';S    tluriiiii;  our  styv  \\i 
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►Sufiolk,  which  was  about  18  months.  On  thcdcatli 
of  my  rchition  in  1TS1-,  we  returned  to  Burnhall, 
and  remained  there  till  June  in  tlic  following  year, 
when  we  removed  to  Piercefieid.  In  the  course  of 
the  preceding  winter  Elizaueth  had  made  an 
uncommon  progress  in  music.  From  the  time  of 
our  (juitting  Suffolk,  till  the  spring  of  ITSG,  my 
children  had  no  instruction  except  from  myself; 
but  their  former  governess  then  returned  to  me,  and 
continued  in  the  f[\mi!y  three  years  longer.  By 
her  the  children  were  instructed  in  Frencli,  and  in 
the  little  Italian  which  she  herself  then  understood, 
I  mention  these  particulars  to  prove  how  vei-y  little 
in>truction  in  languages  my  daughter  rcceivedj 
and  that  the  knowledge  she  afterwards  acquired  of 
ihcm  was  the  effect  of  her  own  unassisted  study. 

"It  frequently  happens  that  circumstances  ap- 
p;irently  trifling  determine  our  character,  and 
.-^ometimes  even  our  fate  in  li!e.  1  always  thought 
ihat  Elizai;::th  was  first  induced  to  a})ply  herself 
U)  the  study  of  the  learned  languages,  bv  acci- 
dent;dly  hearing  that  the  late  Mrs.  Bowdlkk  ac- 
(juired  some  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
■  )Ui:H.)si!y  to  ii'ad  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  theorigiijal 
i:uiL':u;ige.      In  the  summer  uf  ITSI,',  this  most  ex- 
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cellent  woman,  with  her  youngest  daughter,  spent 
a  month  at  Piercefield,  and  I  have  reason  to  hail  it 
as  one  of  the  happiest  months  of  my  life.  From 
that  period  to  the  hour  of  her  death,  I  had  in  Mrs. 
BowDLER  the  steadiest,  the  most  affectionate  of 
friends ;  a  friend  who  had  at  heart  not  only  the 
temporal,  but  the  eternal  happiness  of  myself  and 
family;  and  who,  in  proportion  as  summer  friends 
flew  off,  became  yet  more  attached  to  me, » 

"  From  the  above-mentioned  visit  I  date  the 
turn  of  study  which  Elizabeth  ever  after  pursued, 
and  which,  1  firmly  believe,  the  amiable  conduct 
of  our  guests  first  led  her  to  delight  in.  Those 
who  knew  the  late  Mrs.  BowDtER,  could  not  with- 
hold from  her  their  love  and  reverence.  With 
young  persons  she  had  a  manner  peculiar  to  herself, 
which  never  failed  to  secure  their  affections,  at  the 
moment  she  conveyed  to  their  minds  the  most 
important  instructions.  The  Word  of  God  was 
her  chief  study  and  delight,  and  she  always  endea- 
voured to  make  it  so  to  others.  The  uncommon 
Strength  of  her  understanding,  and  the  clearness 
with  which  she  explained  the  most  abstruse  sub- 
jects, ensured  her  the  admiration  and  respect  of  all 
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who  heard  her ;  and  none  hstened  with  more 
attention  than  Elizabeth,  on  whose  young  mind 
every  good  and  amiable  principle  was  afterwards 
strongly  impressed  by  Mrs.  H.  Bowdler.  My 
daughter  was  then  only  twelve  years  old  :  but  her 
superior  talents  and  turn  of  mind  gained  the  valur 
able  affection  of  hir  much  older  friend,  who  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  improving  the  former  anti  of 
forming  the  latter.  As  a  proof  of  the  correctness 
of  this  assertion,  I  send  you  a  letter  written  by 
Mrs.  H.  BowDLEU  to  my  daughter  on  her  being 
confirmed,  and  which  I  have  reason  to  believe 
made  all  the  impression  my  excellent  friend  in- 
tended, and  was  ever  afterwards  the  standard  by 
which  she  formed  her  character. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c." 


MRS.    IT.    BOWDLER    TO    MISS    SMITH. 

[Sent  to  Dr.  Randolph  zvith  the  preceding  Lelter."] 

"  My  dear  Friend,  Dec.  1791. 

"  You  are  now  entering  on  what  appears  to  me 
the  most  important  period  of  life,  and  let  me  hope 
that  my  anxiety  for  your  happiness,  and  the  tender 
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airection  which  I  feel  for  you,  will  plead  my  excuse 
for  troubling  you  wiih  a  few  observations  upon  it. 
In  chiklhoodj  our  actions  are  under  tlic  controul 
of  others,  and  we  are  scarcely  answerable  for  them ; 
but  from  the  period  when  we  renew  our  baptismal 
vow  in  Confirmation,  and  solemnly  dedicate  our- 
selves to  the  service  of  our  Creator  and  Redeemer 
by   receiving    the    Holy    Eucharist,   we    must    be 
considered  as  thinking  and  acting  for  ourselves ; 
though  still  subject  to  the  commands,  and  happy 
in  the  advice,  of  our  parents.  You  have,  I  presume, 
been   sufficiently   instructed   in  all  the  necessary 
articles  of  faith  ;  but  1  know  you  think  deeply  on 
all  subjects,  and  if  you  feel  any  doubts,  or  see  any 
(Hfilcultics,  in  the  Christian  religion,  this  is  the 
litue  when  you  should  endeavour  to  satisfy  yourself 
wiih  regard  to  them  ;  and  pcrha{)s  my  library  might 
stirord  you  that  satisiiiction,  if  you  v/ould   indulge 
me  with  your  confulence,  and  mention  tlicm  to  me. 
'ihe  necessary  articles  of  faith  appear  to  me  few 
and  biinulc,  and  rather  addressed  to  the  heart  than 
the  head.     The  Ciu>pc'l  was  preached  to  the  poor 
and  ignorant,  as  well  as  to  the  learned;   and  the 
seed  sprung  up  and  bore  fruit,  whenever  it  fell  on 
good  ground.     But  those  who  have  abilities  and 
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opportunity  should  spare  no  pains  to  cxann'ne  the 
evidences  which  have  convinced  some  of  the  wisest 
inen  tliat  ever  Hveil,  of  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  ;  and  such  an  examination  is  par- 
ticularly necessary  in  the  present  times.    When  wo 
are  convinced  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God, 
and  the   rule  of  our  faith  and  practice,  nothing 
remains  but  to  listen  with  reverence  and  devotioiv 
to  the  divine  instruction  it  contains,  and  to  believe 
on  the  authority  of  God,  what  our  weak  reason 
could  never  have  discovered,  nor  can  fully  com- 
prehend.    The  humble,  pious,  and  virtuous  mind, 
which  willingly  accepts  the  gracious  promises  of 
the  Gospel,  and  is  fully  resolved  to  practise  the 
duties  it  enjoins,  will  seldom  be  disturbed  by  those 
objections  to  its  doctrines  which  have  been  often 
answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  best  and  wisest 
men.     The  Christian  religion  is  so  suited  to  afecl- 
inti;  heart,  that  I  think  we  can  want  no  aro;uments 
for  its  truth,  except  those  which  arc  drawn  from  its 
evident  tendency  to  make  us  virtuous  and  happy. 
To  love  the  God  who  created   and  redeemed  us; 
to  express  our  gratitude  for  infinite  obligations, 
by  the  sincere  though  imperfect  service  of  a  few 
years ;  to  cast  all  our  care  on  Him  wlio  careth  for 
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us;  and,  secure  in  his  protection,  to  banish  every 
gloomy  apprehension  which  might  disturb  our 
peace ; — this  surely  must  appear  an  easy  task  to 
those  who  know  and  feel  the  pleasure  of  even  an 
earthly  friendship ;  but  when  wc  add  to  this  the 
certainty  that  our  endeavours  to  please  will  be  not 
only  accepted,  but  rewarded;  when  every  Christian 
can  say,  '  after  a  few  years,  perhaps  after  a  few 
hours,  I  shall,  if  it  is  not  my  own  fault,  be  happy, 
perfectly  happy  to  all  eternity ;'  surely,  with  such 
encouragements,  and  such  hopes,  no  temptation 
should  have  power  to  draw  us  from  our  duty.  Yet 
when  we  look  into  the  world,  when  we  see  how 
little  influence  these  principles  have  in  society,  and 
how  seldom  they  guard  the  heart  against  the  allure- 
ments of  pleasure,  or  support  it  under  the  pressure 
of  affliction ;  it  must  be  evident  to  every  thinking 
mind,  tliat  very  great  and  constant  care  is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  through  life  those  good  resolutions, 
which  I  believe  most  people  form  when  they  enter 
into  it.  For  this  purpose  allow  me  to  recommend 
constant  devotion.  A  few  minutes  spent  every 
morning  and  evening  in  this  duty  will  be  the 
best  preservative  against  the  temptations  to  which 
we  must  be  exposed;     but  in  order    to  make  it 
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really  useful,  it  should  be  accompanied  with  self- 
examination,  and  it  should  be  followed  by  such 
an  habitual  sense  of  the  presence  of  God  as  may 
influence  our  conduct  in  every  part  of  our  life. 
In  our  gayest  as  well  as  in  our  gravest  moments ; 
in  our  studies,  and  our  pleasures ;  in  the  tender 
intercourse  of  friendship,  in  the  sprightly  sallies 
of  a  conversation  which  seems  only  intended  for 
amusement ;  still  we  should  be  able  to  turn  our 
thoughts  with  heartfelt  satisfaction  to  that  tender 
Parent  to  whom  we  owe  all  our  guiltless  pleasures. 
'  Whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatever  ye  do,  do 
all  to  the  glory  of  God.'  The  business  in  which 
we  cannot  ask  his  protection  and  assistance,  cannot 
be  an  innocent  pursuit;  the  amusement  for  which 
we  dare  not  thank  Him,  cannot  be  an  innocent 
pleasure.  This  rule  strongly  impressed  on  the  mind, 
and  applied  to  every  circumstance  in  life,  will  be  a 
constant  guard  over  virtue  in  all  situations,  and  a 
constant  check  to  every  thought  as  well  as  action 

which  is  contrary  to  our  duty. Such,  I  think, 

should  be  the  piety  of  a  true  Christian,  and  such 
piety  will  undoubtedly  afford  the  highest  pleasures 
we  are  capable  of  feeling  in  this  world,  while  it 
guards  that  virtue  which  will  secure  our  happiness 
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iii  the  next.  But  to  entitle  ourselves  to  thif)  inter- 
course with  our  God,  we  must  carelully  and  con- 
stantly attend  to  the  state  of  our  souls,  by  iie(|ucnt 
and  diligent  self-examination.  As  this  appears  to 
me  a  point  of  great  importance  at  all  times,  and 
particularly  as  preparatory  to  receiving  tiie  Holy 
Sacrament,  allow  me  to  explain  more  fully  what 
1  took  the  liberty  of  ;-aying  when  we  conversed  on 
tliis  subject. 

"  At  our  entrance  into  lifj,  (by  which  I  mean 
the  period  which  follows  the  total  dependence  oi 
childhood,)  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  just  idea  of 
our  own   character,  and  of  our  particular  duties. 
Nobody  is  so  perfect  as  not  to  have  a  tendcncij 
to  some  fault.     Pride,  passion,  fretfulness,  obsti- 
nacy,   indolence,    and    many  other  failings,     are 
perha})s  born  with  us  ;   and  whoever  has  not  disco- 
vered one  or  more  of  these  in  his  heart,   certainly 
does  not  know  himself.     Let  us  tlu.-n,  as  the  first 
step  towards  wisdom  and  virtue,  carefully  study 
our  own  character,  and  determine  where  our  prin- 
cipal danger  lies;  and  renjember,  as  my  beloved 
•Sister  observes,  that  '  he  who  has  discovered  a  fault 
i«i  his  character,  and  entreated  Gou's  assistance  to 
conquer  it,  has  engaged  Omnipotence  on  his  bidt-.' 
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''  The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  our  partH 
euliir  situation,  and  the  duties  it  requires.  It  is 
vain,  to  suppose  we  could  do  better  in  different  cir- 
cumstances, or  to  think  that  our  imaginary  merits 
will  cover  our  real  faults;  we  are  not  to  choose 
our  own  part  in  life,  but  to  act  properly  that  which 
is  assigned  to  us.  What  are  my  particular  duties  ? 
How  can  I  best  serve  God?  How  can  I  most 
contribute  to  the  happiness  of  those  with  whom  I 
am  connected  ?  How  can  I  employ  my  time  and 
my  talents  to  the  best  advantage  ?  What  are  the 
errors  into  which  I  am  most  likely  to  fall  ?  Do  I 
hurt  those  whom  I  am  most  bound  to  please,  by 
pride,  peevishness,  or  contempt ;  or  do  I  make 
them  ha]>py  by  constant  kindness,  gentleness,  and 
long-suffering?  These  are  questions  which  every 
human  being  should  ask  his  own  heart,  and  which 
only  his  own  heart  can  answer.  From  an  examin- 
ation of  this  kind,  I  should  wish  every  one  who 
really  aims  at  Christian  perfection  to  make  out  in 
writing  a  plan  of  life  suited  to  his  particular  situa- 
tion and  character,  and  resolutely  determine  to  act 
up  to  it.  This  requires  time  and  reflection  ;  but 
this  once  done,  our  task  will  be  much  easier  after- 
wards.   A  few  minutes  every  night  should  be  spent 
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in  considering  how  far  we  have  conformed  to  that 
plan  through  the  day,  which  I  think  is  most  easily 
discovered  by  considering  how  the  day  has  been 
spent ;  for  every  thing,  be  it  ever  so  trifling,  if  it 
is  to  be  done  at  all,  may  be  done  taell  or  ///. — Did 
I  attend  to  my  devotions  in  the  morning  ?  Have 
I  done  good,  or  contributed  to  tlie  happiness  of 
others  ?  or  have  I  given  pain  to  any  human  being 
by  unkindness?  Have  I  been  surprised  by  those 
faults,  whatever  they  are,  which  I  have  most  reason 
to  dread ;  or  have  I  carefully  avoided  them  ? — 
Such  questions  constantly  asked,  and  impartially 
answered,  will  prevent  our  acquiring  wrong  ha- 
bits ;  and  nothing  is  unconquerable,  which  is  not 
habitual.  Bishop  Andrews  says,  sleep  is  so  like 
death,  that  I  dare  not  venture  on  it  without 
prayer ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  we  con- 
sidered it  in  that  light,  and  made  our  peace  with 
God  at  the  end  of  every  day,  as  if  it  were  the  last 
we  should  enjoy.  1  am  sure  the  habit  of  doing 
this  would  greatly  lessen  the  horrors  of  that  awful 
period,  when  we  must  make  up  our  accounts, 
however  painful  it  may  be  to  us.  When  habit 
has  made  this  easy,  little  more  will  be  necessary 
to  guard  us  against  that  self-deceit  which  is  ouv 
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most  dangerous  enemy  ;  but  at  stated  times,  as  at 
the  beginning  ot"  every  year,  and  when  we  intend 
to  receive  the  Sacrament,  it  will  be  useful  to  take 
a  general  review  ot'our  {)ast  life,  and  compare  it  with 
the  plan  we  had  determined  to  pursue,  in  order  to 
see  how  far  we  have  kept  the  good  resolutions  we 
had  formed,  and  in  what  respect  it  is  most  neces- 
sary to  guard  our  future  conduct, 

"  Perhaps,  my  dear  young  friend,  1  have  said 
nothing  which  your  own  good  sense  v%-ould  not 
point  out  to  you  much  better  than  I  am  capable 
of  doing  it,  and  I  have  taken  a  liberty  for  which 
I  can  only  plead  the  advantage  which  very  mo- 
derate talents  7)iust  gain  from  experience.  I  have 
lived  longer  in  the  world  than  you,  and  have  felt 
the  ill  effects  of  many  errors  which  I  hope  you  will 
avoid ;  but  I  have  also  sometimes  felt  the  good 
effects  of  those  principles,  and  that  line  of  conduct, 
which  I  wish  to  reconnnend  to  you,  and  in  which 
I  trust  Providence  will  guide  you  to  eternal  hap- 
piness, &c.  &c." 


^^   2 
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LETTER  II. 

MRS.  SMJIII  TO  THE   KEV.  DH.   RANDOErH, 

"  At  tlic  age  of  thirteen,  Elizabeth  became  a 
son  t)!'  governess  to  her  younger  sisters,  for  I  then 
parted  with  the  onl}'-  one  I  ever  had  ;  and  from  that 
time  the  progress  siie  made  in  acquiring  languages, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  was  most  rapid. — Tliis 
dc<rree  of  information,  so  anusunl  in  a  woman,  oe- 
casioncd  no  coniusion  in  her  well-regulated  mint!. 
She  was  a  living  library,  but  locked  up  except  to 
a  chosen  i'cv>-.  Her  talents  were  '  like  bales  im- 
opened  to  the  sun;'  and,  from  a  want  of  commu- 
nication, were  not  as  beneficial  to  others  as  they 
miulit  have  been  ;  for  her  dread  of  bcinir  called 
ft  learned  lady,  caused  such  an  excess  of  modest 
reserve,  as  perhaps  formed  the  greatest  defect  in 
her  cliaracter.  But  I  will  go  back  to  the  period 
of  which  I  was  speaking. 

"  When  Elizabeth  was  fifteen  years  old,  we 
were  readiiur  Warrin<jton's  Ilistoi'v  oJ'  M'aKs,  in 
whicl)  he  mentions  the  death  of  Lle\\eilyi!-;!j)- 
f'l'yfTyd,  as  happening  on  the  bank>  oi"  tlu:  Wye 
at  a  place  whieli  he  calls  Buillt,  and  its  having  be.!;- 
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occrtsiuiicd  by  hib  being  pierced  with  a  spear,  as  lie 
aUemplnl  to  in:iko  liis  escape  through  a  grove. 
We  amused  ourselves  by  suj)posing  that  Llew- 
ellyn's death  must  have  happened  in  our  grove, 
niiere  two  large  stones  were  ereetetl  (as  we  chose 
to  imagine)  to  coniniemorate  that  event ;  and  that 
fJiL'  adjiiming  grounds  were  from  thencetbrtli  called 
rierceheld.  This  conversation  gave  rise  to  a  poem, 
of'  which  Mrs.  il.  BowuLEU  lias  a  copy,  with  other 
papers  on  the  same  subject,  for  a  sight  of  which  1 
refer  you  to  her. 

"  \\'hen  a  reverse  of  fortune  drove  us  from 
I'ieiceliekl,  my  daughter  had  just  entered  her  se- 
venteenth year,  an  age  at  which  she  might  have 
b.'cii  sup})osed  to  have  lamented  tleeply  many  con- 
he(juent  privations.  Of  the  firmness  of  her  mind 
on  that  occasion,  no  one  can  judge  better  than 
yourself;  for  you  had  an  opportunity  to  observe 
it,  when  immediately  after  the  blow  was  struck, 
you  oifered,  from  motives  of  generous  friendship, 
to  undertake  a  charge  which  no  pecuniary  consi- 
ilerations  could  induce  you  to  accept  a  few  months 
b^'foi'e.  1  do  not  recollect  a  sinofle  instance  of  a 
murmur  having  escaped  her,  or  the  least  expression 
t)!"  regret  at  what  she  hud  lost ;  on  the  contrary. 
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she  always  appeared  contented  ;  and  particularlv 
after  our  fixing  at  Coni^ton,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
place  and  mode  of  life  were  such  as  she  preferred, 
and  in  which  she  was  most  liappy. 

"  I  pass  over  in  silence  a  lime  in  which  we  had 
no  horae  of  our  own,  and  when,  from  the  deranged 
state  of  our  afiairs^  we  were  indebted  for  one  to 
the  kindness  and  generosity  of  a  friend'  ;  nor  do  I 
speak  of  the  time  spent  in  Ireland,  when  following 
the  regiment  with  my  husband,  because  the  want 
of  a  settled  abode  interrujitcd  those  studies  in 
which  my  daughter  most  delighted.  Books  are 
not  light  of  carriage,  and  the  blow  which  deprived 
us  of  ricrcctield,  deprived  us  of  a  library  also. 
But  though  this  period  of  her  life  afforded  little 
opportunity  for  improvement  in  science,  tlie  quali- 
ties of  her  heart  never  ap])eared  in  a  more  amiable 
light.  Throujrh  all  the  inconveniences  which  at- 
tended  our  situation  while  living  in  barracks,  the 
firmness  and  chofvinl  rosignntion  of  hfr  mind,  at 
the  agt;  of  nineteen,  made  me  blush  for  the  tear 
which  too  frequently  trembled  in  my  eye,  at  the 
recollection  of  all  the  comforts  we  had  lost. 

*  Mrs.  Morgan,  now  Mrs,  George  Smith. 
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*'  fn  October,  1800,  we  left  Ireland,  and  deter- 
mined on  seeking  out  some  retired  situation  in 
England  ;    in  the  hope  that  by  strict  CEConomy, 
and  with  the  blessing  of  cheerful,  contented  minds, 
we  might  yet  find  something  like  comfort;  which 
the  frequent  change  of  quarters  with  four  children, 
and   the  then    insecure  state  of  Ireland,  made  it 
impossible  to  feel,  notwithstanding  the  kind  and 
generous   attention   we    invariably  received  from 
the  hospitable  inhabitants  of  that  country. — -We 
passed  the  winter  in  a  cottage  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lake   of  Ulswater,  and  continued  there  till   the 
May  following,  when  we  removed  to  our  present 
residence  at  Coniston.     This  country  had  many 
charms  for  Elizabeth.     She  drew  correctly  from 
nature,    and  her    enthusiastic  admiration  of   the 
sublime  and  beautiful  often  carried  her  beyond  the 
bounds  of  prudent  precaution  with  regard  to  her 
health.     Frequently  in  the  summer  she  was  out 
during  twelve  or  fourteen  iiours,  and  in  that  time 
walked  many  miles.     When  she  returned  at  night 
she  was  always  more  cheerful  than  usual ;  never 
said  she  was  fatigued,    and  seldom  appeared  so. 
It  is  astonishin'x  how  she  found  time  for  all  she 
ac(juired,  and  all  she  accomplished.    Nothing  was 
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neglected ;  there  was  u  scrupulous  attention  to 
all  the  ininutiffi  of  her  sex  ;  iur  her  well-regulated 
mind,  far  from  despising  them,  consideied  them 
as  a  part  of  that  system  of  perfection  at  which 
she  aimed  ;  an  aim  which  was  not  the  result  of 
vanity,  nor  to  attract  the  applause  of  the  world ; 
no  human  being  ever  sought  it  less,  or  was  more 
entirely  fi'ee  from  conceit  of  every  kind.  The 
ajiprobation  of  Gon  and  of  her  own  conscience 
were  the  only  rewards  she  ever  sought  ;  but  her 
own  words  declare  this  truth  much  more  forcibly 
than  I  can,  in  a  paper  which  is  now  in  Mrs.  H. 
Bowdlek's  possession. 

"  Her  translation  from  the  Book  of  Job  wa* 
finished  in  1803.  During  the  two  last  years  of 
her  liff,  ^he  was  engaged  in  translating  iVom  the 
German  stnnc  letters  and  papers,  written  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Klopstock.  Amongst  her  papers  I  found 
a  letter  from  iNIrs.  11.  Bowdlek  on  this  subject, 
dated  ^Middh-hill,  near  Bath,  March,  1805,  in 
wiiich  -he  says,  '  my  endeavours  to  obtain  a  clear 
account  of  ih^'  new  edition  of  Klojistock's  Works 
have  been  uiisucce:^.>.ful,  but  I  still  hope  that  1  shall 
\ciy  >o(m  know  Vvhethrr  it  contains  any  thing  new, 
av  v-orth  sending  to  you.     In  the  mean  time,  if 
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Tou  are  not  lived,  let  me  have  c^very  tliiiiir  written 
1)\'  Mrs.  Ivlopstock.  We  can  deterniine  on  no- 
tliii)^>'  till  ue  have  got  all  our  treasures.'  The  rest 
oi'  this  letter  tloes  not  particularly  relate  to  my 
(laughter,  but  I  cannot  ibrbear  copying  it,  lor  a 
reason  that  will  be  obvious  io  you.  '  ]\Iiss  Hunt 
and  1  wished  for  a  little  country  air,  and  perfect 
quiet.  We  are  in  a  lovely  spot ;  not  possessing 
the  sublime  beauties  of  your  country,  but  the 
prettiest,  cheerful  scene  imaginable;  ornamented 
with  little  neat  cottages,  fields  covered  with  lambs, 
fmc  trees,  and  the  whole  beautifully  varied  with 
hill  and  dale.  To  me  it  has  still  greater  charms, 
as  it  is  my  native  country,  the  scene  of  my  early 
happiness  : 

'  Where  erst  my  careless cliildhood  stray 'd, 
'  xV  stranger  yet  to  pain  ! 

My  yf/'5/ house  is  always  before  my  eyes,  and  my 
la^f  is  so  near,  that  I  can  listen  to  the  bell  which 
tolled  for  those  who  were  most  dear  to  mc  on 
eai'lli,  and  visit  the  humble  tomb  where  I  hope  to 
rest  with  them.  Do  you  remember  how  often, 
during  the  last  few  weeks  of  her  life,  and  after 
her  faculties  were  much  weakened  by  illness,  my 
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dearest  Mother  used  to  say  to  herself,  '  Verily 
there  is  a  reward  for  the  righteous?'  We  have 
placed  these  words  on  the  stone  which  covers  a 
vault,  in  which  a  little  space  remains  for  me. 
God  grant  that  1  may  have  reason  to  repeat  them 
in  my  last  moments  with  the  faith   and  hope  that 

animated  her  suect  countenance! Near  forty 

years  have  ela})sed  since  my  parents  quitted  their 
residence  in  this  country,  but  it  is  very  pleasing 
to  witness  the  gratitude  with  which  they  are  still 
remeuibercd,  1  talk  to  the  poor  grey-headed  pea- 
sants, and  delight  to  hear  them  say,  '  The  Squire 
and  Madam  were  very  gnoiU  Whatever  those 
may  think  wlio  have  only  titles  or  wealth  to  Ijoast 
of,  the  '^ood  arc  remembered  longer  than  the  great ; 
and  the  nauje  which  I  inherit  from  my  Father  still 
conciliates  more  good-will  in  this  little  spot  than 
any  in  the  IV'erage.  Indeed  it  is  so  easy  to  be 
beloved,  it  costs  so  little  money  or  trouble,  and 
it  pays  such  rich  interest,  that  1  wonder  more 
attention  is  not  bestowed  on  it*/ 

*  Some  ajiology  may  perhaps  be  required  from  tlie 
Editor^  for  not  oiniUinL;-  tiif  little  tril)ute  of  filial  affcc- 
t)i>M,  wiiicli  Mr>.  Smith  had  iiiscrted  in  a  letter  written 
to  a  initid  of  b'dii  fainilie.-.     To  those  who  have  equal 
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"  For  the  translations  Iroia  Klopstock,  and  from 
tlie  Hebrew  Bible,  as  well  as  for  many  other 
writings  both  in  verse  and  prose,  I  refer  you  to 
Mrs.  H.  BowDLER, 

"  1  am,  dear  Sir,  &c.  &c." 


LETTER  III. 


AHIS.  SMITH  TO  THE  REV.  DR.  RANDOLPH. 


"  Dear  Sir, 
"  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  will  now 
endeavour  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  fatal  disease 
which  deprived  me  of  my  beloved  child,  to  the  last 
closing  scene.  In  the  summer  of  the  year  1805, 
Elizabeth  was  seized  with  a  cold,  which  termi- 

reason  to  I)c  proud  of  tliuir  jir.renls,  the  writer  of  this 
note  vc-iitiires  to  appeal  on  lhi>  occasion;  and  by  them 
she  hopes  to  be  forgiven,  hi  her  answer  to  this  letter, 
Miss  Smith  says,  "  Your  inscription  on  the  stone  pleases 
me  exceedingly.  The  words  are  in  every  sen^e  appro- 
priate. No  one  could  witness  the  latter  days  of  that  holy 
life,  without  feeluig  a  perfect  conviction  of  their  tn;th." 
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natcd  in  her  death;  aiu!  1  wish  the  cause  was  nioit' 
generally  known,  as  a  caution  to  those  wliose  stu- 
dious turn  ol'  mind  may  lead  tiuni  into  tiie  same 
error.  I  will  give  the  account  as  she  herself  related 
it,  a  very  short  time  bel'ore  she  died,  to  a  taithlul 
a. id  affectionate  servant  who  first  c;ime  into  the 
family  wlieji  my  daughter  was  oidy  six  \'.  eeks  old. 

''  '  One  very  hot  evening  in  July,  I  took  a  hook, 
ar.d  v/alked  about  two  miles  from  home,  wheru'  I 
seated  myself  on  a  stone  beside  the  Lake.  I3eing 
much  engaged  by  a  poem  I  was  reading,  1  did 
not  perceive  that  the  sun  was  gone  down,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  very  heavy  dew;  till  in  a  moment 
I  felt  struck  on  the  chest  as  if  with  a  sliarp  knife, 
I  retmned  home,  but  said  nothing  of  the  pain. 
The  next  day  being  also  very  hot,  and  every  one 
busy  in  the  hay-field,  1  thought  I  would  take  a 
rake,  and  work  very  hard,  to  produce  perspiration, 
in  the  hope  that  it  might  remove  the  pain,  but  it 
did  lujt.' 

"  from  that  time,  a  bad  cough,  with  occasional 
loss  of  voice,  gave  me  great  apprehension  of  wluit 
miglit  be  the  consequence  if  the  cause  were  not 
renioveil ;  but  no  intreaties  could  prevail  on  her 
to  take  the  {)roper  remedies,   or   to   refrain  I'roui 
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}ier  usual  walks.  This  slie  persisted  in,  beino' 
sonu'tiiiKjs  better  and  then  a  little  worse,  till  tlie 
begiiiiiini,^  ol'  October. — I  had  lon<r  been  engaged 
to  spend  the  winter  with  a  most  dear  and  inter- 
esting friend  at  Bath,  and  my  three  daughters 
had  accepted  a  kind  invitation  to  pass  that  time 
at  Sunbury.  Elizaijktu  had,  {)revious  to  her 
illness,  offered  to  accompany  me  to  Bath,  in  order 
first  to  make  a  visit  to  jNIr.  and  Mrs.  Claxton,  in 
the  hope  that  she  miglit  possibly  beguile  some  of 
tlie  painful  hours  which  that  worthy  man  coii- 
stantlv,  though  so  patiently,  endures  :  at  least  she 
thought  that  she  might  allbrd  some  little  comfort 
to  ^AFrs.  Claxton.  To  these  friends  wo  were 
bound,  by  every  tie  of  gi'atitiule  and  affection,  to 
offer  every  consolation  in  our  power.  Thc^r  hearts 
were  ever  ojien  to  our  griefs  :  their  house  always 
offered  shelter  and  protection  from  the  various  evils 
which  assailed  us.  To  my  third  son  they  have 
proved  themselves,  if  possible,  more  than  parents. 
"  A  lew  days  before  we  were  to  set  out  from 
Coniston,  my  daughter  became  so  rapidly  worse, 
that  I  doubted  the  possibility  of  her  bearing  the 
journev,  at  the  same  time  I  was  most  anxious  to 
remove  her  to  a  nnider  climate,  and  within  reach 
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01  medical  assistance.  When  we  reached  Kendal, 
I  insisted  on  taking  the  advice  of  a  physician,  as 
to  the  propriety  of  continuing  our  journey,  and  I 
received  his  directions  for  proceeding  as  fast  as  she 
could  bear  without  inconvenience ;  her  pulse,  he 
said,  indicated  considerable  inflammation,  and  a 
warmer  climate  would  be  very  dcsiraMe.  She  bore 
travelling  much  better  than  I  couL  .  e  expected, 
making  no  complaint,  but  of  pain  in  her  le"-^,  till 
we  reached  Glocester,  when  I  was  i-sioiushed  to 
find  that  she  had  lost  all  use  of  them.  The  next 
morninsr  her  voice  too  was  one ;  and  in  this  sad 
state,  unable  to  speak  or  to  stand,  she  was  carried 
to  the  house  of  our  beloved  friend  in  Park-street, 
From  this  deplorable  condition  she  was  soon  re- 
lieved by  the  skill  and  attention  of  Dr.  Gibbes, 
and  we  had  sanguine  expectations  of  her  being 
restored  to  health.  As  soon  as  ilie  had  recovered 
the  power  of  walking,  she  was  removed  to  Somer- 
set-Place; but  instead  of  a  comfort,  she  became 
an  additional  c;;u^e  of  anxiety  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Claxton.  Friends  less  tenderly  attentive,  or  less 
uniformly  attaclu'd,  would  have  shrunk  from  the 
charge  of  receiviiig  her,  ir.stead  of  pressing  the 
performance  of  her  promise.    I  saw  her  daily,  and 
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had  the  joy  ot"  seeing  her  gradually  amend.  After 
continuing  six  weeks  in  Somerset-place,  she  was 
anxious  to  see  her  beloveil  sister  before  her  mar- 
riage;  and  with  Dr.  Gujbes's  approbation,  she 
accompanied  me  to  Sinihury.  Her  delicate  state 
of  health  was  well  known  to  Sir  John  Legard, 
but  he  most  kindly  urged  her  removal  to  his 
house,  thinking  that  the  society  of  her  sisters,  and 
the  change  of  air,  might  be  beneficial.  In  this 
conjecture  he  was  right,  and  I  left  her,  at  the  end 
of  ten  days  much  better  ;  although  the  marriage 
of  her  sister  had  greatly  agitated  her  spirits,  as 
occasioning  a  separation  from  the  favourite  of 
her  heart. 

"  1  returned  to  the  friend  whom  I  had  left  ill  at 
Bath,  and  continued  to  receive  the  most  flattering 
accounts  of  Elizabeth's  health,  not  only  from 
herself,  but  from  many  who  observed  the  delight- 
ful change.  In  one  of  my  letters  to  her,  I  asked 
if  she  thought  she  should  be  better  in  any  otiier 
place,  or  if  she  could  point  out  any  situation  iu 
which  she  would  feel  herself  more  comfortable. 
In  her  answer  she  said,  '  1  know  no  place  in  which 
I  can  be  better,  or  any  that  I  shoaki  like  luiif  so 
well.  The  kindness  and  attention  of  Sir  J.  and  Lady 
f 
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LtGARD  cannot  be  exceeded.     I  am  left  at  pcrfev':t 
liberty  to  do  as  I  like,  and  you  know  how  pleasant 

it  is  to  nie  to  listen  to  the  conversation  of  two  or 
three  very  sensible  men,  without  being  obliged  to 

take  any  part  in  it.' On  the  Gth  of  March  my 

beloved  friend  Lady  ***-•■  expired.  A  few  days 
before  that  event  I  had  a  letter  from  my  daughter 
to  tell  me  that  as  she  had  some  symptoms  of  return- 
ing inflammation,  she  had  been  bled,  but  more 
as  a  preventive,  than  from  any  necessity.  On  the 
2:Jd  I  arrived  at  Sunbury,  just  as  she  was  going  out 
in  a  carriage  with  Lady  Legard.  I  had  indulged 
the  pleasing  expectation  of  seeing  her  materially 
better,  and  was  therefore  thuntlerstruck  at  the 
first  sight  of  her,  for  I  instantly  thought  I  disco- 
vered confirmed  decline  in  her  countenance.  On 
my  expressing  to  my  friends  my  surprise,  they  told 
me  she  had  been  greatly  better,  that  the  change  I 
perceived  had  only  taken  place  a  few  days  before, 
and  mi<rht  be  ascribed  to  the  lonj;  continuance  of 
a  cold  east  wind.  1  wrote  the  next  day  to  Dr. 
Baili.ie,  and  fixed  a  time  for  meeting  him  in 
London.  After  seeing  her,  the  J^octor  candidly 
told  me  it  was  a  very  bad  case;  that  he  would  try 
a  medicine   which   sometimes    liud    proved    very 
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beneficial,  but  owned  tliat  lie  had  little  expectation 
of  its  succeeding  with  her,  and  dee;ired  to  sec  her 
again  in  ten  days,  winch  he  accordingly  did.      lie 
then  said  he   woukl  not   trouble  her   with   more 
nictlicine;  and  on  my  intreating  him   to  tell  me 
exactly  wliat  plan  h.e  would  wish  to  be  pursued, 
without  at  all  considering  my  situation  ;  he  replied, 
*  In   the  month   of"  May  she  may  go  where  she 
likes,  but  early  in  September  you  had  better  go  to 
Flushing  in  Cornwall ;  unless  she  should  be  veiy 
much  better  than  I  own  I  expect,  and  in  that  case 
I  would  recommend  your  going  to  the  Madeiras ; 
but  to  send  you  there,  with  my  present  opinion  of 
the  case,  would  only  be  aggravating  your  sorrow, 
by  removing  you  from  your  country   and   your 
friends.*    To  Clifton  Elizabeth  always  expressed 
a  particular  dislike,  saying  that  she  was  sure  the 
want  of  shade  would  kill  her;  and  as  she  shewed 
u  decided  preference  to  Coniston,  it  was   deter- 
mined that  we  should  go  thither.      Sir  J.  Legard 
would  not    suffer  us  to  depart   till  the   weather 
became  perfectly  mild  ;  indeed  I  must  ever  grate- 
fully remember   his  uncommonly  friendly  atten- 
tion.    Though   a   constant    invalid    and  sufferer 
bimsclf,  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  his  suggcst- 
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ing  scmctluiig  likely  to  contribute  to  my  daugli- 
tcr's  ease  and  comfort :  nor  was  Lady  Legakd 
less  constant  in  her  kind  attentions. 

"  On  the  6th  of  May  we  quitted  the  hospitable 
mansion  of  our  friends  at  Sunbury,  where  my 
daughters  had  passed  five  months.    Matlock  water 
had  been  recommended  by  some  people,  and  with 
Dr.  Bajli.ii.'.s  approbation  we  determined  to  make 
some  stay  there.     At  that  [)la£e  Elizabeth  saw 
her  father,  after  an  absence  of  many  months.    The 
pleasure  of  n.eeting  him,  the  novelty  of  the  scene, 
and  the  remarkable  fineness  of  the  weather,  seemed 
to  give  her  increased  strength  and  spirits;  and  the 
day   after  our  arrival  she  walked  so  far,  that   I 
confessed  myself  tired ;  but  this  apparent  amend- 
ment was   soon   over,  and  she  relapsed  into  her 
former   languid  state,  unable  to  walk  to  any  dis- 
tance, and  only  riding  a  little  way,  while  some  one 
walked  beside  her.    We  remained  at  Matlock  near 
three  weeks,  but  not  perceiving  that  she  gained 
any  benefit,  we  set  off  for  Coniston.     Travelling 
always   seemed  to   agree  with   her,    and   on   the 
arrival  at  her  favourite  spot,  I  again  perceived  aii 
alteration  for  the  better,  but  it  was  only  for  a  few 
days.     1  had  a  tent  pitched  as  near  the  house  as  I 


could,  in  which  she  sat  the  chief  part  of  the  day. 
When  the  weatlier  permitted,  she  went  out  in  an 
open  carriage,  and  however  languid  she  appeared, 
still  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  never  failed  to 
call  fortli  her  admiration.  One  day,  when  we 
were  sitting  in  the  tent,  and  talking  of  the  sur- 
rounding beauties,  she  asked  me  if  that  would  not 
be  a  good  situation  for  a  new  cottage*.  I  agreed 
that  it  would,  but  added,  *  I  can  determine  on 
nothing,  till  I  see  how  the  next  winter  in  Cornwall 
agrees  with  you.  Should  your  health  be  better 
there,  we  shall  certainly  sell  this  place,  and  settle 
in  the  south.'  She  answered  with  more  than  usual 
quickness,  *  If  I  cannot  live  hei'c^  I  am  sure  I 
can  no  where  else.'  This  was  the  only  thing  she 
ever  said  to  me  which  implied  an  expectation  of 
approaching  death.  I  understand  that  she  wrote 
to  some  of  her  friends  on  the  subject,  and  1  find 
a  letter  from  Mrs.  H.  Bowdler,  which  evidently 
alludes  to  something  Elizabeth  had  written  to 
her  respecting  her  illness ;  for  in  it  she  says,  '  You 
have  long  had  a  worse  opinion  of  your  state  of 

*  A  hou!.e  is  now  built  on  the  beautiful  spot  pointed 
out  by  Miss  Smu  ir,  and  in  consequence  of  this  conver- 
sation called  Tf.nt-Lodge. 

F.  e 
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health  tlian  I  hope  it  deserves ;  but  much  attention 
is  and  ic/'/Z  be  necessary,  and  I  depend  on  your 
promise  of  taking  care  of  yourself.  I  felt  little 
doubt  that  you  were  ready  to  leave  a  world,  in 
which  as  yet  you  have  not  had  much  enjoyuicnt, 
for  one  that  is  much  better  suited  to  such  a  mind 
as  yours;  but  we  cannot  spare  you  yet.  V(ni  will, 
I  hope,  find  much  to  interest  you  in  life:  and 
though  1  may  not  live  to  see  it,  you  may,  some 
time  or  othei",  be  surrounded  with  blessing-^,  which 

may  make  amends  for  all  past  sorrows*.' In 

another  letter  from  the  same  friend,  dated  July  16, 
J  806,  she  says,  '  When  we  ask  to  be  relieved  from 
cur  sufferings,  we  ask  what  our  Heavenly  Father 
often  in  mercy  denies ;  but  when  we  ask  to  be 
supported  under  them,  we  ask  what  we  shall  cer- 
tainly obtain.  May  you  experience  this,  dear 
child  of  my  heart,  under  every  trial ;  and  may 
those  who  love  you  as  I  do,  experience  it  too.* 
No  other  part  of  this  letter  was  preserved,  which 
1  the  more  regret,  as  I  liave  since  learnt  that  it  was 
in  answer  to  one  which  Elizabeth  had  written  to 
*  Ti)is  was  written  at  a  very  early  |)erio(i  of  ?»Ii~s 
S>n ill's  illness;  and  when  all  her  friends,  except  lur 
uiolhtr,  had  hopes  of  licr  recovery. 
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prepare  her  friend  for  the  event  which  soon  after* 
wards  took  place.  Her  total  silence  to  me,  I  fear, 
liiny  be  ascribed  to  her  perceiving,  in  spite  of  all 
mv  endeavours  to  conceal  it,  that  I  had  lonjr  been 
too  apprehensive  of  her  real  state.  No  one  seemed 
to  think  her  so  ill  as  I  did.  Indeed,  the  chanfre 
was  so  gradual,  that  it  was  oidy  by  a  comparison 
witli  the  preceding  week,  that  we  were  sensible  of 
her  having  lost  strength  in  the  last.  It  was  not 
till  the  Monday  before  her  death  that  any  mate- 
rial alteration  appeared,  and  I  know  you  are 
already  informed,  by  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  our 
mutual  friend,  of  what  passed  during  the  last  three 
davs  of  her  painful  existence. 

"  I  have  now,  my  dear  sir,  complied  with  your 
request,  with  regard  to  my  beloved  daughter. 
Perhaps  my  desire  of  fulfilling  your  wish,  may 
liavc  led  me  into  a  tedious  detail  of  little  matters  ; 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  havoc  which 
time  antl  sorrow  have  made  in  my  mind,  may  have 
occasioned  my  omitting  some  things  of  more  im- 
portance. I  do  not  attempt  to  draw  any  character 
of  this  inestimable  being,  because  it  was  well 
known  and  understood  by  you;  and  the  conduct 
cf  hor  whole  life  speaks  much  more  in  her  praise 
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than  could  be  expressed  even  by  the  partial  pen 
of  a.  Mother. 

«  I  am,  &c.  &c." 


LETTER  IV. 

rilOM  MRS.  SMITH  TO  MRS.  H.  BOWDLER. 

"  August,  1806. 
*'  Thank  God,  I  can  now  with  some  com* 
posure  sit  down  to  thank  my  best  and  dearest 
friend  for  all  her  kind  letters ;  but  after  such  a 
loss,  we  must  have  time  to  weep,  and  time  to  dry 
our  tears,  before  we  can  either  receive  or  bestow 

comfort. My   neighbours    have   been   kindly 

attentive  to  me,  offering  to  come  here,  and  beg- 
ging mc  to  go  to  them  ;  but  I  have  answered, 
that  home  and  perfect  quiet  are  all  I  can  enjoy 
at  present.  GoD  bless  dear  Mrs.  Davies,  for  the 
kind  enquiry  of  who  would  comfort  me.  She 
knows  how  to  administer  comfort,  even  when  she 
most  needs  it  herself.  This  I  have  experienced 
)V(jiii  lior,  and  ever  gratefully  shall  I  feel  it.     But 
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God   has  comforted  me,  and  the  gratifying  con- 
viction that  my  angel  is  for  ever  happy,   with  the 
consciousness  of  iiaving  to  the  best  of  my  abihties 
fulfilled  my  duty    towards  her,    are  consolations 
which  I  would  not  exchange  for  this  world's  wealth. 
"  I  shall  have  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  com- 
plying with  your  request,  and  will  begin  where  my 
last  letter  ended.     TuiiPiN  slept  in  a  room  only 
separated  from  my  beloved  child  by  a  boarded 
partition,  and  so  close  to  her  bed  that  she  could 
hear    her    breathe.       On    Wednesday    morning 
TuRPiN  told  me  she  was  much  the  same,  though 
the  sweet   sufferer  herself  said  she  was  better.     I 
went  to   her,  as  usual,  the  moment  I  was  out  of 
bed,  and  was  struck  with  the  change  in  her  coun- 
tenance.    On  feeh'ng  her  pulse,  I  was  persuaded 
she  could   not  continue  long.      She  told  me  she 
was  better,  and  would  get  up.     She  did  so,  and 
was  cheerful  when  she  spoke,  though  it  evidently 
increased   her  pain,  and  difiiculty   of  breathing. 
When  she  coughed  or  moved,  she  seemed  to  be  in 
aironv.     She   took  nourishment  as  usual,  and  on 
mx  asking  what  book  I  should  read  to  her,  she 
mentioned  Thomson's   Seasons.     I  read  Winter. 
She  made  manv  observations,  and  entered  entirely 
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into  the  subject.  About  three  o'clock  Mrs. 
Dixon  called,  having  come  with  a  party  to  see 
the  Lake.  Elizabtth  said  she  should  like  to  see 
her.  Before  she  went  up  stairs,  1  requested  she 
would  feel  the  pulse,  which  I  was  persuaded  iudi- 
cated  the  termiuation  of  her  sufferings  before 
many  liours.  She  entered  into  conversation 
cheerfulU\  Mrs.  Dixon  told  me  that  she  thought 
J  was  mistaken ;  that  her  pulse  were  not  those  of 
a  dying  person,  and  she  was  of  opinion  that  she 
might  last  some  time.  So  much  were  all  deceived, 
Aviio  did  not  watch  every  turn  of  her  countenance 
as  I  did  1  The  apothecary  came  afterwards.  He 
til  ought  her  in  great  danger,  but  could  not  say 
.\liethcr  immediate  or  not.  At  nine  she  went  to 
l)ed.  1  resolved  to  quit  her  no  more,  and  went  to 
prejKire  for  the  night.  Tukpin  came  to  say  that 
r.LiZABETH  intreated  I  would  not  think  of  stay- 
ing in  her  room  ;  and  added,  '  she  cannot  bear 
you  should  do  it,  lor  she  says  you  are  yourself 
unwell,  ami  rest  is  necessary  for  you.'  Think  of 
her  sweet  atic'iiiion  !  I  replied,  '  On  that  one 
subject  I  am  resolved  ;  no  power  on  earth  shall 
kc  ep  i;;e  from  her ;  so  go  to  bed  yourself.' 
Aecc);;!in;Jv  1  returned   to  her  roon^,  and  at  ten 
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oavo  lier  ihc  usual  dose  of  laudanum.  After  A 
"little  time  slic  fell  into  a  doze,  and  I  thought  slept 
till  jxist  one.  She  then  took  some  mint  tea.  Her 
hrcalh  was  very  bad,  and  she  was  uneasy  and 
restless,  but  never  eomplained;  and  on  my  wiping 
tlic  e(dd  sweat  oil'  her  face,  and  bathing  it  with, 
camphorated  vinegar,  which  I  did  very  often  iii 
the  course  of  the  night,  she  thanked  me,  smiled, 
and  said,  '  That  is  the  greatest  comfort  I  have* 
She  slept  again  for  a  short  time;  and  at  half  past 
four  asked  for  some  chicken  broth,  which  she 
took  perfectly  well.  On  being  told  the  liour,  she 
said,  '  How  lon<2;  this  niffht  is  !'  She  continued 
very  uneasy,  and  in  half  an  hour  after,  on  my 
eiuiu'rjig  if  I  could  move  the  pillow,  or  do  any 
tiling  to  relieve  her,  she  replied,  '  There  is  nothing 
for  it  but  quiet ;'  1  said  no  more,  but  thinking  that 
slie  was  clyiiig,  I  sat  upon  the  bed  watching  her. — 
At  six  slie  said,  '  I  must  get  up,  and  have  some 
mint  tea;'  1  then  called  for  TuiiPiy,  and  felt  my 
angel's  })ulse;  they  were  fluttering,  and  I  knew 
I  should  soon  lose  her.  She  took  the  tea  well, 
'I  LKL'iN'  beg;in  to  })ut  on  her  clothes,  and  was 
proeeethng  to  ilvv^:^  her,  wh  n  s;  e  l.iid  her  head 
>n   ihe  fiiihful  creature's   sl,oidder,  became  con- 
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vulsed  in  the  face,  spoke  not,  looked  not,  and  in 
ten  minutes  expired. 

*'  It  did  not  appear  that  she  thought  her  end 
was  so  very  near ;  for  only  two  days  before,  she 
told  TuRPiN  the  chaise  was  finished,  and  she 
should  speak  to  me  to  have  it  home,  for  it  would 
be  better  to  go  an  airing  in  it,  before  we  set  out  on 
the  journey.  I  did  not  tell  her  my  opinion  of  her 
state,  because  I  might  be  mistaken,  and  I  believed 
that  her  whole  life  had  been  one  state  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  awful  change.  Every  paper  I  have 
found  confirms  this  gratifying  idea.  On  reflection, 
I  have  every  thing  to  reconcile  me  to  her  loss,  but 
my  own  selfish  feelings  ;  and  having  witnessed  the 
sufferings  of  humanity  in  a  beloved  child, 

"  Though  raised  above 
''  The  reach  of  human  pain,  alwve  the  flight 
"  Of  human  joj-s ; — yet  with  a  mingled  ray 
"  Of  .-adly  pleas'd  rememl)rance,  must  I  ft  el 
"  A  mother's)  love,  a  mother's  tender  woe  !" 

"  Be  easy,  my  dearest  friend,  on  the  subject  of 
my  lualth  ;  it  is  as  good  as  usuid,  and  I  wonder 
niysijf  at   the  state  of   my  mind.     I  believe  the 
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overlooking  ray  Elizabeth's  papers  has  ad  mi* 
nistered  more  comfort  to  me  than  I  could  have 
received  from  any  other  source  ;  for  every  Une  has 
strengthened  my  conviction  that  the  dear  writer  of 
them  must  be  happy.  I  regret  her  having  de- 
stroyed many  papers  lately.  Those  remaining  are 
chiefly  religious  and  moral  reflections,  translations 
from  the  Bible,  &c.  1  wish  to  send  them  to  you, 
with  some  little  trifle  of  her  property  for  each  of 
her  dearest  friends.  You  will  value  them  as 
having  been  hers,  and  excuse  the  dotage  of  a 
parent  who  wishes  her  friends  to  remember  the 
treasure  she  once  possessed.  Tell  me  that  you 
and  all  whom  1  tenderly  love  are  better.  I  need 
not  name  them.  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  say 
to  you,  but  it  cannot  be  now.  God  for  ever  bless 
you,  my  dearest  friend  !  Thank  all  those  who  so 
kindly  feel  for  me." 

LETTER  V. 

"  September  1. 
''  Mr.  AiXAN  very  kindly  desires  me  to  set  off 
directly  for  Edinburgh,  thinking    it  necessary  I 
-hniild  immediately  quit  a  place  in  which  I  have 
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.sufferctl  s6  much ;  and  I  have  a  very  kind  letter 
IVom  Kitty,  which  I  liave  answered  by  saying  tliat 
it  is  my  intention  to  be  with  tliem  on  the  CGth. 
1  have  also  a  most  friendly  invitation  from  Mrs. 
IIichardson;  two  or  three  of  my  neighbours 
have  kindly  made  the  same  offer ;  but  at  present  I 
like  no  place  but  this.  I  love  to  look  at  the  scat  on 
wliich  my  angel  sat,  at  the  bed  on  whicli  she  lay  ; 
in  short,  nothijig  consoles  me  but  what  reminds 
me  of  her.  It  is  a  soirow  which  is  soolhinir  to 
my  mind,  and  raises  it  above  the  petty  griefs  to 
which  J  liave  loo  often  given  way.  Nature  never 
bestowed  on  me  lier  talents  :  liabit  never  gave 
me  the  same  application  ;  but  my  beloved  child 
has  left  UiC  an  example  which  I  should  glory  in 
following,  and  1  pray  God  that  I  may  be  enabled 
to  do  so  ! 

*'  I  had  promised  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gkeen,  that 
the  first  visit  1  made  should  be  to  them,  provided 
tli(y  would  assure  me  that  1  should  see  no  one 
else.  Whilst  I  was  there,  ]Mrs.  G.  was  called  out 
to  a  lady  who  was  going  on  directly,  and  who 
{i;:d  with  her  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gkorge  Cox  ;  I 
begged  to  see  her  ;  but  this  unexpected  meeting 
over=et  all  mv  firmness,   and  she    observed    that 


she  l>a(!  never  seen  me  so  cut  clown  betbre.  I ' 
answered  that  I  had  never  before  lost  so  much. 
'  No,'  said  she,  '  nor  any  other  human  being.* 
You  may  imagine  how  grateful  these  words  were 
to  my  Iieart.  Tlie  dear  woman  stayed  only  a  few 
minutes,  and  is  i^one  to  Edinburijh,  where  she 
will  see  our  beloved  Kitty.  I  have  blotted  my. 
pajier,  but  you  will  excuse  it." 


LETTER  VI. 

"  September  S. 
■"  On  the  5th  I  dispatched  a  little  box  for  you.- 
ft  contains  all  the  papers,  a  small  parcel,  ^c.- 
You  will  observe  in  one  of  the  memorandum- 
books  a  few  words  respecting  the  expenditure  of 
liie  legacy  left  her  by  your  excellent  mother, 
which  I  am  sure  will  please  you*.  I  think  I  did 
L-)i(rjD  your  sainted  parent ;  and  doing  so,  I  felt  a 
reverence    and    affection    for   her    little   short   of 

*  '  Account  of  a  ]c<:acy  loft  mc  by  that  excellent  and 
ever  lionciurcd -Air.'.  r>u\>.  ni.iii.  May  I  ^ptiul  every  ;^ix- 
i'«;nc«?  as  >l!c  would  ad',  i-c  mc  to  <1>\  if  Aw  were  present  I' 
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j'Ours,  When  I  consider  her  unvaried  aflectioji 
for  me,  I  fear  I  am  tempted  to  think  better  of 
myself  than  I  ought. 

"  Bedford's  sudden  I'emoval  from  this  country 
has  sensibly  affected  me,  because  I  feel  persuaded 
that  I  must  not  expect  to  see  him  more*.  If  it 
please  God  to  preserve  his  life,  it  will  probably  be 
years  before  he  returns ;  and  (like  you)  I  do  not 
look  far  in  this  world,  nor  dare  I  look  forward  to 
any  pleasing  event.  In  five  short  months  I  wit- 
nessed two  sad  scenes  of  death,  and  the  impression 
each  made  on  my  mind,  can  never  be  effliccd. 

"  I  can  now  again  attend  my  own  parish  church, 
and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  gratifying  it  is  to  me  ; 
— I  seem  to  meet  my  beloved  Elizabeth  every 
Sunday.  This  idea  occasions  sensations  that  I 
would  not  exchange  for  any  earthly  treasure. 
They  arc  not  such  as  depress  my  spirits;  quite 
otherwise.  They  excite  my  hope,  increase  my 
piety,  and  strengthen  me  to  meet  the  trials  of  the 
ensuing  week.  Indeed  I  feel  that  she  is  dearer  to 
me  every  da)." 

*  Tlic  third  son  of  Mrs.  Smu  ii,  who  \va^  then  ord(.r(  c.1 
to  join  llif  expedition  under  General  Chawfoiu'. 
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LETTER  VII. 

FROM  MRS.  GREEN  TO  MRS.  H.  EOWDLER, 

"  September  9,  1806. 
"  Feeling  as  I  know  you  do  for  your  beloved 
fi  iend  at  Coniston,  I  think  it  will  be  a  comfort  to 
hear  from  one  who  has  had  much  intimate  con- 
versation with  her  since  the  sad  loss  she  has  sus- 
tained. It  is  true  that  to  you  she  has  opened  her 
vvhole  heart,  and  you  know  all  that  passes  there 
better  than  I  can  tell  you  ;  but  it  will  interest  you 
to  hear  of  her  looks  and  deportment  from  a  friend 
who  has  seen  her  frequently,  and  who  feels  for  her 
most  sincerely.  Yesterday  evening  we  returned 
from  Coniston,  after  passing  two  days  there.  Her 
fu*mness,  her  collected  mind,  exceed  any  thing  1 
have  seen,  because  I  trace  through  it  feelings  the 
most  acute. 

"  The  instant  we  heard  of  what  had  happened, 
Mr.  GuEEX,  impressed  by  tlie  idea  of  her  receiving 
the  l)losv  in  a  state  of  solitude,  was  inclined  to  go 
directly,  but  I  convinced  him  that  it  was  better  to 
write  first.  I  soon  had  a  few  lines,  which  afforded 
all  the  satisf'.ctioji  we  cou'd  exjicct  to  receive; 
4 
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quiet,  she  said,  was   at   first   absolutely  necessary, 
but  it   would  be  a  comfort   to   see  us  wlieii  she 
could  support  the  meeting.     A  worthy  clerfjyman 
afforded  all  necessary  assistance,  and  to  him  she 
gave  directions  as  to  all  that  was  to  be  done.     The 
last    solemn   ceremony    took   place   early    in    the 
morning,  and  was  conducted  with  perfect   simpli- 
city.    ]t  was  over  before  we  heard  of  it,  othervr'ise 
Mr.    Green   and   I   should   have  been   tempted, 
through  respect  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  to  have 
attended.     On   Mr.   Green's  account,   however, 
I  believe  it  was  better  omitted,   though  he  says  it 
would  have  been  a  satisfaction  ,•  but  it  might  have 
been  too  much   for  his  nerves,  for   they  were  so 
much  alT'cttcd  by  his   firsl  visit   to  Coniston,  that 
it  was  several   days    before  he  recoveied.      Inciecd 
it  was  an  affectinfr  visit.     On  that  dav  three  v\eck5 
Ave  had   seen    vour  dear  <r]v\    sittinjr    tmder   the 
!:aii!e  tent  in  a  field  overlooking  the  Lake,  accom- 
panied by  her  Father,   Mother,   and   Sister;   no\\ 
we  found  her  j)lacc  emptv,  lier  Mother  and  Sisfei 
alone  I   It  was  not  very  long   before    Mrs.   SMnii 
had  the  resolution    to  speak  of  lier.     She  soughl 
ami  found  the  hiiihest  consolation    in  dwelling  on 
iier  virtues,  and  on    the  proofs  she  iuid  found   in 
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the  writings  she  left  behind,  that  she  was  well  pre- 
pared to  quit  this  world,  Mrs.  Smith  afterwards 
read  to  us  the  most  kindly  sympathising  letter 
trom  Thos.  Wilkinson  that  ever  was  written  on 
such  an  occasion,  with  some  verses  to  the  memory 
of  his  favourite,  so  characteristic,  and  coming  so 
truly  from  the  heart,  that  neither  Mr.  Green  nor 
I  could  restrain  our  tears.  Mr.  Green  rejoices  in 
having  fitted  up  that  show-box  for  you,  and  means 
to  do  an  appropriate  moon-light  for  it." 


LETTER  VIII. 

FROM  MRS.  GREEN  TO  MRS.  H.  BOWDLER. 

*'  Mr.  Green  has  been  trying  to  do  his  promised 
moon-liglit  in  a  way  that  may  do  some  justice  to 
his  regard  for  you,  and  to  the  memory  of  the 
interesting  person  to  whom  it  alludes  ;  but  he  bids 
me  tell  you  that,  when  most  anxious  to  do  his  best, 
he  seldom  can  please  himself.  He  trusts  however 
that  you  will  be  in  some  degree  gratified  by  this 
token  of  his  regard  to  you,  and  to  the  memory  of 
one  so  justly  dear  to  you,  and  so  aflectionately 
s 
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valued  by  himself.  He  applied  to  me  for  some 
lines  to  write  on  the  space  he  has  left  at  the  bottom 
of  the  frame,  and  was  pleased  with  my  suggestion 
of  selecting  a  couplet  from  the  verses  written  by 
Thos.  Wilkinson.  They  came  pure  from  the 
heart  of  one  who  truly  appreciated  her  character, 
and  tenderly  lamented  her  loss*."  &c. 

I  will  here  add  the  letter  and  poem  mentioned 
by  Mrs.  Green.  The  author,  Thos.  Wilkinson, 
a  Quaker,  is  well  known  and  universally  respected 
in  the  country  where  he  resides ;  and  Mrs.  Smith 
says  of  him,  "  He  is  one  of  the  very  few  people 
who  j'eally  knew  my  daughter,  and  he  felt  for  her 

*  With  this  letter  1  received  a  beautiful  landscape, 
with  an  urn  sacred  to  the  memory  of  my  beloved  friend, 
which  is  placed  with  her  transparencies.  This  picture 
was  one  of  the  last  efforts  of  Mr.  Green's  elegant  pencil. 
That  ingenious,  amiable,  and  most  excellent  man  died 
on  the  10th  of  June,  1807.  The  lines  to  which  Mrs. 
Grf.f.n  alludes  are  now  indeed  peculiarly  appropriate^ 
and  they  arc  j)Iaced  on  the  picture : 

"  Long  shall  my  care  these  sweet  memorials  save ; 
*'  The  hand  that  traced  them  rests  vvithm  the  grave ! 

7 
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character  that  esteem  ^vhich  the  wise  and  good 
ever  entertain  for  each  other."  Miss  SaMith  had 
much  pleasure  in  his  society  and  correspondence, 
and  he  sometimes  attended  her  and  her  sisters  in 
tlieir  long  walks  amongst  the  mountains. 

LETTER  IX. 

THOMAS  WILKINSON  TO  MRS.  SMITH. 

"  My  dear  Friend, 
•'  Will  it  be  an  intrusion  on  the  sacredness  of 
thy  sorrow,  thus  to  address  thee  ?  I  have  heard  of 
thy  loss,  and  can  truly  say  I  sympathise  therein. 
I  have  awoke  in  tears  in  the  night,  to  meditate 
on  the  affecting  event ;  and  the  thoughts  of  my 
friend,  and  precious  daughter,  are  frequently  my 
companions  by  day.  Many  are  now  my  recollec- 
tions of  dear  Elizabeth;  her  sweet  and  serious 
countenance  is  often  so  vivid  in  my  remembrance, 
that  I  sometimes  can  hardly  think  I  shall  see  her 
no  more.  How  unsearchable  are  the  ways  of  the 
Almighty  !  He  frequently  selects  the  wisest 
and  the  best  for  Himself,  whilst  '  the  world  lying 
in  wickedness'  seems  to  want  their  example  and 
s  2 
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reproof,  and  the  virtuous  and  drooping  Christian 
their  encouragement  and  support.  Yet  we  are 
not  to  question  his  ways ;  for  surely  they  are  in 
wisdom,  though  that  wisdom  we  cannot  compre- 
liend.  Never  let  us  forget,  my  friend,  that  this 
is  a  state  of  trial.  Affliction  and  trial  will  termi- 
nate in  the  grave,  and  if  we  arc  faithful  to  the 
last,  we  shall  rise  in  happiness.  I  have  had  no 
particulars  of  the  trying  event ;  when  thou  hast 
gtrenfrth  to  write,  it  would  be  desirable  to  know 
how  thou  and  Juliet  are,  and  whether  thy  hus- 
band, or  any  branch  of  the  family,  were  at  Coniston 
during  the  solemn  scene?  Thv  lot  has  often  been 
to  bear  the  heaviest  part  of  the  burden.  I  shall 
devote  the  rest  of  my  paper  to  a  little  memorial  of 
its  kind  to  thy  valued  daughter. 

*'  Farewell  !   with  true  esteem   and  affection,   I 
remain  thy  sincere  and  sympathi:^ing  friend, 

T.  W.» 

LINKS    INCLOSr.D. 

"  How  dark  tlii?  riv(  r  murniuriiij::,-  on  its  way  ; 
liu;-  \\oo(l  hinv  >okninj  at,  tlic  close  of  (kiy  ! 
Wluii  cIuihIm  come  on,  wliul  sliadrs  of  evening'  fall, 
Till  o!;e  v;u-t  veil  of  sadru r-;^  covers  all  : — 
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Tlicii  why  alone  llius  liiifjering  do  1  kjciiii, 
llt'idiess  t)t'  cloutK,  of  darkness,  and  oC  home  ? — 
\\'t  II  may  I  Hii^cr  in  this  twilight  i^Moom 
Alone,  and  >ad — Ki.i/,\'s  in  licr  tomb  ! 
She  who  so  late,  by  kindred  taste  ally'd, 
Pae'd  this  lone  path,  conversing  at  my  side  ; 
The  wildering  path  'twas  her  delight  to  prove, 
Through  the  green  valley,  or  the  cooling-  gro\e. 

"  Can  I  foruet^  on  many  a  summer's  day, 
IIow  through  the  woods  and  lanes  we  wont  to  stray ; 
How  cross  the  moors  and  up  the  hills  to  wind. 
And  leave  the  fields  and  sinking  vales  behind  : 
How  arduous  o'er  the  mountain  steeps  to  go. 
And  look  by  turns  on  all  the  j)lains  below  ; 
How  scalM  th'  aerial  clitFs  th'  adveut'rous  maid. 
Whilst,  far  beneath,  her  foil'd  companion  staid  r 

"  Yet  whilst  to  her  sublimest  scenes  arise, 
Of  mountains  pil'd  on  mountains  to  the  tkies. 
The  mtellectual  world  still  claim'd  her  care, — 
There  she  would  range,  amid  the  wise  and  fair, 
Intutor'd  range; — her  pcnetr-'.tmg  mind 
Left  the  (lull  track  of  school  researcli  behind; 
KushM  (^11,  and  seiz'd  the  funds  o'.  Eastern  lore, 
Arabia,  Persia,  adding  to  her  store. 

"  Yet  unobtrusive,  serious,  and  meek, 
i'he  first  to  listen,  aiul  the  last  to  speak ; 
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'i  i'.ough  rich  in  intellect,  her  power?  of  thought 
In  youth's  prime  season  no  distinction  sought; 
But  ever  prompt  at  Duty'-i  sacred  call,. 
She  oft  in  silence  left  the  social  hall, 
To  trace  the  cots  and  villages  around. 
No  cot  too  meat),  where  misery  might  be  found  ; 
How  have  I  seen  her  at  the  humblest  shed. 
Bearing'  refrcahment  to  the  ?ick  man's  bed  ; 
His  drooping  spirits  chcer'd — she  from  his  door 
Returned,  amid  the  blessings  of  the  poor  l 

"  Oh,  lost  Eliza  !   dear  ingenuous  maid. 
While  low  in  earth  thy  cold  remains  are  laid^ 
Thy  genuine  friendship,  thy  attentions  kind. 
Rise  like  a  vision  on  my  pensive  miud  ; 
Thy  love  of  truth,  thy  readiness  to  please, 
Thy  sweet,  refin'd  simplicity  and  ease, 
Enhanc'd  the  favours  of  ingenious  art. 
And  made  thy  gifts  pass  onward  to  the  heart ; 
These  beauteous  tints*,  these  peaceful  scenes  I  view. 
Thy  taste  design'd,  and  ready  iViendship  drew; 
Long  ^hall  my  care  the  sweet  memorials  save — 
The  hand  that  traced  them  rests  within  the  grave! 

"  Lamented  ISIaiden  !    pensive  and  alone. 
While  sorrow mg  lriend>iiip  pours  her  tender  moan, 

*  "  Her  drawings  in  a  rustic  building  beside  tlic  riv<r  Kinont. 
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Sad  memory  sees  thee,  at  our  parting  lioiirj 

Pale,  weak,  yet  lovely  as  a  droopiiici'  flower 

\\  liich  sheds  hs  leaves  on  autumn's  sickly  bed;— 

Thou  from  thy  pillow  raisM  thy  peaceful  head  ; 

To  me  thou  held'st  thy  feeble  hand — it  bore 

Naambanna*  dying  on  his  native  shore  ; 

Like  his,  Religion's  holy  truths,  address'd 

To  thy  young  mind,  were  treasur'd  in  thy  breast  ; 

Like  his,  we  saw  thy  early  blossoms  wave  ; 

Now  see  the  Virtues  weeping  o'er  thy  grave  i" 


The  last  manuscript  with  which  I  was  favoured 
by  Dr.  INIumssen  arrived  too  late;  and  when  I 
wrote  to  thank  him  for  it,  I  mentioned  the  irre- 
parable loss  I  had  sustained,  and  spoke  of  my  la- 
mented friend  in  the  following  words  ;  which  drew 
from  him  an  answer  so  gi-atifying  to  my  feelings, 
that  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for  inserting  it. 
My  letter  contains  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  Miss 
Smith's  character,  but  it  is  drawn  with  truth. 

*  An  aflecting  account  of  the  pious  African,  Henry 
Granville  Xaambanna,  which  she  gave  the  author,  as  he 
took  his  last  leave  of  her  a  short  time  before  her  death. 
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LETTER  X. 

ex-Tract  from  a  letter  from  MRS.  n.  bowdm:  R 

TO  DR.  MUMSSEN. 

"  SejJiembcr,  1806. 
"  The  lovely  young  creature  on  wliose  accoimt 
I  first  applied  to  you,  had  been  for  above  a  year 
gradually  declining,  and  on  the  7lh  of  August  she 
resigned  her  pure  spirit  to  God  who  giive  it.  tier 
character  was  so  extraordinary,  and  she  was  so  very 
dear  to  me,  that  I  hope  you  will  forgive  my  dwell- 
in  o-  a  little  longer  on  my  irreparable  loss.  Her 
person  and  manners  were  extremely  pleasing,  with 
a  pensive  softness  of  countenance  that  indicated 
deep  reflection;  but  her  extreme  timidity  concealed 
the  most  extraordinary  talents  that  ever  fell  under 
n)y  observation.  Witli  scarcely  any  assistance, 
she  tauglit  herself  the  French,  Italian,  S{)anish, 
German,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages. 
She  liad  no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  Arabic 
and  l?ersic.  She  was  well  acquainted  with 
Geometry,  Algebra,  and  other  branches  of  the 
Mathematics.  She  was  a  very  fine  musician.  She 
tlrcw  landscapes  from  nature  extremelv  well,  and 
was   a    unstress   of   jK-rspeclivc.      Siie  shewinl  an 
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early  tiistc  tbv  [)oeti-y,  of  wliich  some  sj)ocimcn.« 
ixiDain  ;  but  1  believe  slie  destroy eti  most  of  the 
ed'iisioiis  of  her  youtliinl  Muse,  when  an  acquaint- 
anee  with  youi-  gre.it  })oet,  and  still  more  wiien  the 
sublime  eonipositions  oi"  the  Hebrew  bards,  gave 
a  diilerent  tiu'n  to  her  thoughts,  Witli  all  these 
aecjuiremeiits  slie  was  perieclly  feminine  in  her 
disposition;  elcg.'uU.  modest,  gentle,  and  affection- 
ate; nothing  was  neglected,  which  a  woman  ought 
to  know;  no  duty  was  omitted,  which  her  situation 
in  life  required  her  to  perform.  But  the  part  of 
her  character  on  which  I  dwell  ^^•ith  the  si'catest 
satisfaction,  is  that  exalted  piety,  which  seemed 
always  to  rL'.ise  lier  above  tliis  world,  and  taught 
her,  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  to  resign  its  riches  and 
its  jileasures  almost  without  regret,  and  to  support 
with  dignity  a  very  unexpected  ch:i':ge  of  situation. 

^  l"or  some  years    before    '.er   de.uli   the  Xloly 

^cripturewas  ill  ri)rir;cipal  study,  and  sh.e  traiislated 
iVom  the  Ileluev,-  ii'.c  wluile  hick  of  Job,  8:c.  &c. 
How  far  she  succectled  in  this  attempt  I  am  not 
qualilled  to  judge:  but  the  benefit  which  she 
lierself  derived  iVom  llicse  studies  must  be  evident 
to  those  who  w  ilnessed  the  patience  and  resignation 
with  w  Inch  she  supported  a  long  aral  pninfui  illness, 
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the  sweet  attention  which  she  always  shewed  to 
tlie  feelings  of  her  parents  and  friends,  and  the 
licavcnly  composure  with  which  she  looked  for- 
ward to  the  aM  ful  change  which  has  now  removed 
her  to  a  world,  '  where  (as  one  of  her  friends  ob- 
serves) her  gentle,  pure,  and  enlightened  spirit 
will  find  itself  more  at  home  than  in  this  land  of 
shadows,'  &c.  Sec. 

LETTER  XI. 

DR.  MUMSSEN  IN  BCPLY. 

"  Altona,  Oct.  3,  1806. 

"  Let  me  very  heartily  sympathise  with  you. 

dear  jNIadam,  in  your  sorrow.     The  loss  you  have 

suffered  is  great,  is  irrecoverable  in   this  world. 

The  account  you   s^vc  me  of  the  extraordinary 

JO  ^ 

character  of  your  late  angelic  friend,  has  filled  my 
breast  with  admiration  and  awe.  I  have  read  your 
letter  with  tears.  So  many  accomplishments, 
natural  and  moral :  so  much  of  science,  erudition, 
and  eminence  of  rare  talents,  combined  with  grace, 
with  gentleness,  and  all  the  virtues  that  adorn  a 
female  mind  !  It  is  wonderful,  and  cannot  be 
enoufrl)  .idmircd.     Great,  indeed,  must  have  been 
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your  luippincss  in  tlie  possession  of  this  treasure  ! 

Alas  !   the  gentle  spirit  that  moved  her  tender 

limbs  is  soon  divested  of  its  mortal  garment,  and 
gone  to  join  its  kindred  Angels  ! 

'  V'jitlene  in  pace,  Aliiiii  beata  e  bella  !' 
But  I  think  her  happy  in  this  our  period  ;  for  what 
can  be  more  fortunate  on  eartii  than  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  virtuous,  and  free  from  contact  of 
a  corrupted  race,  to  make  her  passage  over  our 
unlucky  planet  pure  and  immaculate,  and  with  the 
robe  of  innocence  appear  before  her  Creator  ?  To 
taste  all  the  sweets  of  science  and  art,  and  having 
eatisfied  all  honest  desires,  remove  from  the  feast 
of  life  with  -rratitude.  '  'Tis  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished  !' 

*'  Your  being  deprived  of  such  a  hand,  I  fear, 
will  put  a  stop  to  your  honourable  project  ;  yet  I 
will  hope  that  somebody  will  be  found  to  assist 
you  in  reducino;  and  sifting  the  materials  vou  have 
collected. 

"  Pray  tell  me  the  name  of  your  late  young 
friend,  that  1  may  honour  her  memory.  Such 
radiant  flames  seldom  descend  to  inhabit  terres- 
trial forms. 

"  With  true  esteem  and  affection,  I  am,  &c." 
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LETTER  XII. 

FRf)M  THE  REV,  DR.  RANDOLPH  TO  MRS.  SMITH. 

"  I  HAVE  to  thank  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  S.mith, 
tor  your  very  interesting  manuscript.  To  those 
Tvho  once  shared  the  friendsliip  of  your  excellent 
daujxhter,  the  most  trifling;  incidents  of  her  life  are 
now  become  valuable  records  :  and  scenes  of  child- 
hood, when  connected  with  the  expansive  powers 
of  genius,  cease  to  be  insignificant;  as  the  smallest 
rill  assumes  an  importance  from  being  contemplated 
as  the  source  of  a  great  and  majestic  river.  Let  me 
however  confess,  that  without  a  more  powerful 
motive  for  my  request,  than  the  one  you  so  justly 
assign  to  me,  1  should  have  spared  you  the  sad 
remembrance  of  the  days  of  infantine  occupations ; 
and  judging  of  the  culture  by  the  produce,  have 
given  due  credit  to  your  system  of  education,  nor 
felt  any  inclination  to  pry  further  into  the  secrets 
of  a  Mother's  care. 

"  But  the  plant  you  had  the  happiness  to  rear 
in  the  moral  garden  of  life,  (though,  alas  !  of  short 
duration,)  exhibited  such  a  luxuriant  fertility,  and 
a  vigfjur  of  bhoot  so  far  exceeding  the  ordinary 
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i^rowth  of  intellect,  tiiat  it  seems  a  duty  '.ve  owe 
to  society  to  mark  tlie  several  jjoints  and  stages  of 
its  advancement  to  siicii  early  maturity. 

"  I  see  you  start  at  the  proposal  I  am  about  to 
make;  but  the  papers  now  before  me  not  only 
serve  to  increase  my  admiration  of  your  beloved 
cliild,  but  convince  nie,  the  more  I  read  them,  that 
she  that  is  gone  ought  to  Hve  in  universal  remem- 
brance ;  that  over  such  a  grave  grief  should  not  be 
dumb  ;  and  that  the  world,  deprived  by  her  death 
of  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  has  a  claim  to 
every  memorial  of  her  exalted  worth  and  talents, 
to  shew  the  unthinking  crowd  what  maij  be  done, 
and  to  hold  forth  an  example  of  what  has.  been  done 
even  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  by  fulfdling  the 
duties  of  a  Christian  life,  and  the  purposes  of  ra- 
tional existence. 

"  You  know  that  I  am  no  advocate,  generally 
speaking,  for  biographical  sketches  and  memoirs. 
The  vanity  of  some  of  these  communications  might 
well  be  spared,  and  the  profligacy  of  others  ought 
not  to  be  endured.  But  if  the  reflecting:  reader, 
tired  or  disgusted  with  a  mere  series  of  adventures, 
should  prefer  a  narrative  that  led  the  mind  to 
thought,  to  one  that  only  filled  it  with  wonder  or 
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amusement ;  if  lie  had  rather  follow  Cowper  to 
his  study,  than  a  general  to  the  field,  or  a  statesman 
to  the  cabinet;  to  such  a  class  of  readers,  I  scruple 
not  to  say,  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  oiFer  a 
most  captivating  publication.  Every  page  I  un- 
fold fills  me  with  fresh  astonishment ;  and  when  I 
collect  the  evidence  of  your  daughter's  attain- 
ments within  the  short  period  of  her  earthly  ex- 
istence, when  I  combine  the  graces  of  person,  and 
the  elegance  of  accomplishments,  with  her  more 
noble  and  higher  distinctions  of  intellect,  I  seem 
to  lose  sight  of  what  once  adorned  society,  and  to 
be  tracing  a  form  of  ideal  perfection. 

"  Over  every  thing  she  touches  she  seems  to 
spread  a  new  charm  :  and  whether  she  furnishes 
materials  from  her  own  capacious  mind,  or  draws 
them  from  the  stores  of  others,  there  is  a  choice 
and  arrangement,  which  evinces  the  soundest  judg- 
ment, as  well  as  the  sweetest  imagination.  Her 
feelings  are  exquisite,  but  never  romantic ;  and  in 
the  flight  of  her  most  excursive  lancy,  she  keeps 
within  the  bounds  of  truth  and  taste.  In  all  that 
she  invents  or  describes,  nothing  is  overcharged 
or  unnatural.  Her  pen,  like  her  pencd,  places 
■every  object  in  the  most  j)lea.sing  point  ol"  view : 
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«nd  the  delicacy  of  her  thoughts  is  even  height- 
ened by  the  purity,  I  may  say  piety,  of  the  ex- 
pressions in  which  they  are  conveyed.  In  her 
various  translations  from  the  German,  and  other 
languages,  most  of  which  I  have  compared  with 
the  difierent  authors,  she  never  mi-takes  or  weakens 
the  spirit  of  the  original.  Klopstock,  under  her 
management,  talks  Eriglish  as  well  as  his  native 
tonsue ;  and  the  warmest  of  his  admirers  would 
rejoice  to  hear  the  facility  and  precision  with 
which  she  has  taught    their    favourite   poet   and 

philosopher  to  converse  amongst  us. ^Of  her 

Hebrew  versions,  of  which  I  would  not  allow 
myself  to  be  a  competent  judge,  I  can  now  speak  in 
the  strongest  terms  of  praise,  from  the  testimony 
of  some  of  our  best  Hebrew  scholars,  to  whom  the 
Book  of  Job  has  been  more  particularly  submitted. 
The  opinion  of  this  extraordinary  production,  trans- 
mitted to  me  by  a  friend  who  ranks  amongst  the  first 
in  this  department  of  literature,  I  here  subjoin. 

'  My  dear  Sir, 
■  I  HAVE  exceeded  the  time  I  had  prescribed  to 
myself  for  sending  you  my  report  of  the  MS.  of 
Job ;  but  I  was  desirous  to  form  the  best  judgment 
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I  was    capable   of,   bffore  I    ventured   on    a   final 
opinion.     I  have  now,  however,   most  fully  satis- 
fied iny  mind  upon  the  subject ;  and  1  feel  that  I 
should  do  great  injustice  to  the  work,  if  I  did  not 
pronounce  it  to  be  an  excellent  translation.     /After 
a  close  scrutiny,  and  a  careful  comparison  with  the 
original,  it  strikes  me  as   conveying  more  of  the 
true  character  and  meaning  of  the  Hebrew,  with 
fewer  departures  from  the  idiom  of  the  English, 
than    any    other    translation    whatever    that    we 
possess.      It   combines   accuracy   of  version   with 
purity  of  style,  and  mn'tes  critical  research  with 
familiar    exposition.      From    the    received    trans- 
lation    it    very    seldom     unnccc$saril\j    deviates, 
which   I  consider  to  be  a  proof  of  the    author's 
taste  and  judgment :  ior,  in  goieral,  tlic  language 
of  our  English  Bible  is  such  as  no  one  {possessing 
these  would  wisii  to  alter.     The  co)-rtction  of  error, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  sense,  seem  to  be  the 
only  inducements,  and  serve  as  the  chief  guides  in 
everv  vuiiation  oi  })hrase  adopted  in  the  versiion  oi 
your    friend.      These  variations   are   undoubtedly 
sf)n)etimes    eonsidcraljle,     but    always    ingenious, 
and  generally  wvW    iountlcd,   and   never   li.izardcd 
but  wiili  reasonable  colour,  and  mauii'cstly  after 
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much  invcstitfalioii.  New  reading's  and  new  sio-iii- 
lications  are  occasionally  introdnced;  and  tVom  the 
appearance  ol'soine  ot"  these  at  tlie  connnencemcnL 
ot"  tlie  work,  I  liad  at  ilrst  been  led  to  entertain 
tloubts  as  to  the  merit  of  the  transhilion  ;  but  upon 
liirther  ac(juaintance,  and  a  luller  review,  I  fuid 
iheni  much  less  IVecjucnt  and  less  violent  than  (I 
am  sorry  to  say)  arc  to  be  met  with  in  most  of  our 
modern  versions  of  the  various  parts  of  tlic  Old 
Testament.  Conjcctuvid  emendations  of  the  text 
particularly  are  most  .sparingly  indulged  in;  so 
that,  ii\)on  the  whole,  I  cannot  but  recommend  the 
]:>ublication  of  the  entire  version  ;  in  the  ftdlest  con- 
fidence that  it  will  be  received  as  a  valuable  pre- 
sent by  the  lovers  of  biblical  literature*.' 

"  Upon  such  })roof-,  I  may  venture  to  rest  my 
justification,  if  any  be  necessary,  for  earnestly  re- 
(juesting  your  ]iermission  to  draw  from  the  jom'ual 
oi'  her  imjirovement  a  simple  narrative  of  your 
daughter's    life.     Many  of    the    documents    nuist 

*  L.ettcr  from  the  R<;v.  Dr.  MAOEr,,  of  Triiuly  Col- 
Ici^e,  Du'jhu,  auliior  of  Discourses  ou  tlic  Doctrine  of 
tlic  Atonement, 
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necessarily  be  omitted,  but  enough  may  be  given 
to  confirm  our  estimate  of  her  worth,  and  prove 
to  the  world  that  it  has  not  been  raised  beyond  its 
due  standard  by  the  partiality  of  her  sorrowful  and 

surviving  friends. If  the    dear  companion  of 

some  of  her  early  studies  might  be  prevailed  on 
to  undertake  the  arrangement  of  the  materials, 
(and  I  think  our  solicitations  to  her  for  that  pur- 
pose may  not  be  in  vain,)  your  mind  will  be  better 
reconciled  to  the  measure,   and   the  world  will  be 

satisfied  as  to  the  fidelity  of  the  detail. -Let  us, 

I  beseech  you,  unite  to  accomplish  this ;  and  be- 
lieve me,  &c." 


END  OF  VOL.  I. 
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AI)VKK'riSEME\T. 


The  translations  contained  in  this  vo- 
liinie,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pages, 
were  tinisfied  by  Mhi>  Smith  in  the  year 
1S05;  and  the  Preface  was  read  and 
approved  by  lier.  Some  letters  in  Mr. 
Klopstock*s  pnbhcation  are  omitted,  to 
a\oid  repetition  ;  as  well  as  several  passages 
in  those  which  are  inserted  in  this  collec- 
tion ;  particularly  such  as  contain  remarks 
on  the  Messiah,  as  it  was  tliought  they 
would  a})pcar  dry  and  uninteresting  to 
those  wlio  are  unacquainted  witli  that  ad- 


mirable  Poem.  In  talcing  the  liberty  to 
omit  such  parts  of  the  work  tliat  seemed 
least  likely  to  please  the  English  reader, 
the  Editor  only  fulfils  the  request  of  her 
lamented  friend,  as  expressed  in  her  letters 
on  this  subject*. 

Bat/i,  Dec.  ISON. 

*  See  Fragments,  p.  177, 


PREFACE. 


The  Letters  of  Margaret  Klopstock,  printed 
in  the  Correspondence  of  Mr.  Richardson,  have 
been  so  much  admired,  that  I  flatter  myself  the 
vohmie  now  ofl'ered  to  the  pubhc  will  want  no 
other  recommendation,  than  an  assurance  that  it 
contains  the  genuine  writings  of  that  most  amia- 
ble woman,  which  were  publislied  at  Hamburg  in 
the  year  1759,  by  her  afflicted  husband.  To  the 
translatio!!  of  that  publication  is  prefixed  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Life  and  AVritings  of  Mr.  Klop- 
stcck,  with  some  letters  and  papers  which  tend  to 
illusirate  the  cliaracter  of  that  irreat  Poet. 

Klo})stock,  the  Milton  of  Germany,  the  pride  of 
his  couiilry.  whose  piety  and  virtue,  still  more  than 
his  talents,  made  iiini  an  honour  to  human  nature. 
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— Klopstock  is  scarcely  known  in  England;  whilp 
on  the  stage,  and  in  tlic  closet,  the  principles  and 
morals  of  the  rising  generation  arc  corrupted  by 
an  inundation  of  Germaa  literature,  in  which  the 
boldest  flights  of  genius,  the  noblest  sentiments, 
and  the  most  interesting  feelings,  are  toa  often 
employed  to  betray  the  unsuspecting  heart.  Many 
an  admirable  pen  has  been  employed  to  counteract 
the  mischiefs  which  such  writings  are  calculated 
to  produce,  and  may  success  attend  their  labours  I 
1  have  taken  a  different  path  in  order  to  attain  the 
same  en.d,  and  will  endeavour  to  make  vice  odious, 
by  exhibiting  virtue  in  her  genuine  form.  1  ofler 
to  the  public  no  imaginary  characters,  but  a  pic- 
ture drawn  from  the  life.  Klopstock  is  not  here 
presented  to  the  reader,  as  the  first  poet  of  the  age, 
but  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  amiable  of  men  ,• 
the  tenderest  husband,  the  kindest  friend.  But 
this  is  not  all ;  he  appears  in  a  far  higher  cha- 
racter. Fallen  in  an  instant  from  tlie  lieijrht  oi 
human  felicity,  called  to  resign  sucli  a  blessing 
as  few  of  his  fellow  mortals  ever  possessed, — his 
exalted  mind  seemed  marked  by  Providence  te« 
sliew  the  triumpii  ot  genuine  Clu'istianity.  In  thi.- 
little  collection   (if   letters,  we  penetrate  into  th*- 


deepest  recesses  oC  his  heart ;  we  sec  how  niucli 
lie  loved  and  was  beloved.      I  lis  warm  imagination 
and  acute  feelin<i-s  made  him  peculiarly  susceptible 
ol  pleasure  and  of   pain.     Blest   with  the- hand 
and  heart  ot"  one  of  the  most  excellent  of  women, 
he  was  in  every  respect  '•  happy  past  the  common 
lot :"  when  he  was  called  to  prove  to  the  world  tliat 
no    trial  is    too  great  for  Christian   fortitude  to 
support.  With  liopes  always  fixed  on  the  invisible 
world,  he  looked  forward  to  that  happy  moment, 
wlien  those  v.ho  have  been  separated  on  earth  shall 
meet  again  in  heaven  to  part  no  more. 

"  S'i-'jiig-  in  Uii-  hope,  liis  coir.CortLis  h<_  conifort.~." 

Yoi  >,(,. 

The  lo\e  of  God  which  glowed  in  his  hcait, 
taught  him  to  rest  with  filial  confidence  on  Ili'- 
^upjiorling  hand,  fully  convinced  that  all  Mill  work 
together  foi-  good  to  those  who  feel  t/ial  love  as 
it  ougiit  to  be  lelt  by  a  Christian.  To  the  cold 
scejUiclsm  \vhieh  now  assumes  the  venerable  name 
of  pliiiosopiiy,  his  sentiments  may  perhaps  appear 
absurd  and  irrational.  To  such  philosophers  every 
thing  v.hich  t/tcj/  do  not  believe  is  superstition, 
every  thing  wliieh  //fy  do  not  feel  is  enthusiasm. 
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But  leaving  them  to  tlie  darkness  whicli  tiiey 
prefer  to  the  clear  light  of  revelation,  I  wish  to 
obviate  objections  which  may  possibly  be  made, 
by  very  sincere  and  pious  Christians,  to  some  of 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  Klopstock  and  his 
Margaret  witii  regard  to  the  nature  and  employ- 
ment otthc  Angels,  and  the  state  of  the  soul  after 
death.  On  subjects  which  are  placed  so  for 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  reason,  and  on  which 
the  word  of  God  gives  us  only  such  inibrmation  as 
iscalculaledto  animate  our  liopes,  but  not  to  gratify 
our  curiosity,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  improper 
to  indulge  the  imagination  in  groundless  and  un- 
founded speculations;  and  Letters  from  the  Dead 
to  the  Living,  or  from  the  Living  to  the  Dead,  may 
be  received  with  a  smile  of  contempt,  or  with  a 
frown  of  disapprobation.  From  this  hasty  decision 
I  venture  to  appeal  to  those,  and  those  only^  whose 
hearts  liave  felt  the  pain  of  losing  what  they 
fondly  loved,  and  who  are  supported  by  the  hope 
of  an  eternal  union  in  a  happier  world.  Such 
readers  (and  in  this  vale  of  tears  there  are  many 
such)  will  view  with  intlulgence  the  little  arts  by 
which  the  mourner  tried  to  sooth  his  grief.  They 
will  not  suj)pose  that  he  expected  his  letters  should 
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really  be  read  b}'  his  departed  wife,  but  they  will 
feel  what   lie  felt,  and  willingly  yield   to   a  sweet 

illusion. — 

It   is  true   that  we   know  little   of  the  invisible 
world,  of  the  liappy  spirits  wlio  surround  the  throne 
of  the  Great  Creator,  or  of  the  state  of  those  who 
are  released  fioni  the  corruptible  body,  and  from 
all  the  sorrows  of  life  :  but  do  we  therefore  doubt 
their  existence?  and  is  it  criminal  to  indulge  the 
thoughts  which  are  so  natural  to  the  heir  of  im- 
mortality, and  to  conjecture  what  certainly  we  can- 
not prove  ?     We  know  from  the  highest  authority, 
tliat  there  are  ministering  spirits,  sent  to  minister 
to  those  Avho  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  ;  and  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  they  may,  as  Klopstock 
supposes,  be  peculiarly  attached  to  individuals,  and 
being  united  to  them  by  a  friendship,  of  which 
earthly  attachments  give  us  only  an  imperfect  idea, 
that  they  may  be  employed  to  protect  and  guard 
the  objects  of  their  care.     This  is   "  a  doctrine, 
which   has  prevailed  more  or  less  in  every  age  of 
the  church,  which  is  without  question  most  soothing 
and  consolatoiy  to  human  nature,  and  is  certainly 
countenanced  by  several  passages  of  holy  writ,  as 
well  us  by  the  authority  of  (3rigcn,  Tertullian,  and 


otlier  eminent  fathers  and  commentators*."  This 
opinion  is  likewise  supported  by  Grotius,  Bishop 
Andrews,  Bishop  Hornef,  and  other  eminent  di- 
vines; and  it  is  not  censured  by  one  of  the  brightest 
luminaries  of  our  own  age  and  nation,  whose 
words  I  have  just  quoted  ;  and  who  adds,  with  the 
mild  wisdom,  and  truly  Christian  liberality,  so 
conspicuous  in  all  his  writings,  "•'*  No  one  that 
cherishes  this  notion  can  be  charjied  with  weakness 
or  superstition  ;  and  if  it  should  be  at  last  an  error, 
it  is  (as  Cicero  says  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul) 
so  delightful  an  error,  that  \vc  cannot  easily  suffer 
it  to  be  wrested  from  us." 

We  know  that  when  the  body  returns  to  the 
«arth  as  it  was,  the  spirit  returns  to  God  who  gave 
it;  and  it  is  a  pleasing  thought,  that  friends  thus 
separated  from  us  by  death  may  still  watch  over 
us  with  tender  concern,  may  still  behold,  and 
perhaps  assist,  our  humble  endeavours  to  perfonn 
the  will  of  Him  who  reserves  for  us  such  happiness 

*  Lectures  o!)  the  Gosp'.-l  of  St.  Matthew,  by  15i?l.iop 
Porteu.s,  vol.  li.  pp.  82.,  H-i, 

'  See  his  admiral>l(j  Sermon  ontiie  Existeiicc  and  l.ai- 
j'luymcnt  of  Angtls,  vul.  iv.  )),  311, 


ns  they  now  enjoy.  We  may  be  mistaken  in  this 
kloa;  but  it  seems  to  be  an  innocent  illusion ;  and 
it  lias  nflorded  comfort  to  many  wretched  mourners, 
on  wliom  unleelinfT  scepticism  has  no  comfort  to 
bestow.  Such  speculations  tend  to  disengage  us 
from  sensual  pleasures,  and  to  strengthen  our  con- 
nection with  the  invisible  world  ;  they  animate  our 
exertions  to  attain  the  happiness  which  is  not  to 
be  found  in  this  life,  and  they  reconcile  us  to  those 
dispensatio)is  of  Providence  which  often  call  us  to 
7-csign  our  highest  enjoyments,  and  our  most  vir- 
tuous attaclinients  ;  which  command  us  to  forsake 
all,  and  follow  Him,  who,  for  the  joy  that  was  set 
before  liini,  endured  the  cross.  That  such  was 
their  elfect  on  the  exalted  mind  of  Klopstock, 
must  be  evident  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  his 
writings ; — and  if  this  little  publication  should 
increase  the  number  of  those  who  study  his  works 
with  the  attention  they  deserve,  I  Hatter  myself  that 
I  am  doing  an  important  service  to  my  country ;  and 
[\o  borrow  the  words  of  the  elegant  translator  of 
Oberoji)  that  not  the  lovers  oi  poetry  onlv,  but 
uhoo\er  loves  his  neighbour,  and  adores  his  God, 
will  owe  no  trivial  obligation  to  the  editor  who 
makes  him   better  acquainted  with    the  author  of 

f, 


'*  The  Messiah."  This  I  will  endeavour  to  do  by 
throwing  together  such  particulars  as  I  have  been 
enabled  to  collect,  of  the  life,  the  character,  and 
the  sentiments,  of  this  extraordinary  man. 

Of  his  lovely  and  accomplished  wife  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  more  than  she  was,  as  Cramer 
calls  her,  "  Klopstock  in  feminine  beauty."  Her 
picture  has  been  already  presented  to  the  English 
reader,  drawn  by  her  own  hand,  in  her  letters  to 
Richardson,  with  such  enchanting  softness,  and 
such  beautiful  simplicity,  that  it  is  superfluous  to 
add  any  thing  on  the  subject.  Those  letters  shew 
wliat  she  was  while  she  was  the  happy  wife  of 
Klopstock ;  and  some  of  those  which  are  now 
presented  to  the  public,  will  shew  what  she  was  in 
the  last  dreadful  moments  of  her  life;  when,  with 
a  martyr's  firmness,  she  resigned  her  pure  and 
\  irtuous  spirit  into  the  hands  of  her  Creator. 


MEMOIRS* 


MR.    KLOPSTOCK, 


Frederick  gottlieb  klopstock 

was  born  in  Quodlinburg,  July  C,  ITSi.  He  was 
the  eldest  of  eleven  children  ;  six  sons,  and  five 
daughters.  His  father,  who  was  a  magistrate  of 
Quedlinburg,  and  afterwards  farmed  the  bailiwick 
of  Friedeburg,  was  a  singular  character  ;  but  with 
some  peculiarities,  he  possessed  many  virtues;  and 
united  great  good-nature  with  extreme  uprightness 

*  Compiled  from  papers  wliich  were  communicated  by 
Dr.  Mums>cii,  and  tiMii>latc(l  by  Miss  Smith;  to  which 
are  added  extracts  IVoin  "  Klopstock  Er  und  iiber  ihn," 
by  Professor  Cramer  ;  Hamburgh,  1780  :  and  from  a 
Life  of  Klopstock,  published  in  the  Monthly  Magazine. 
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t5Fprinciple,and  uncommon  firmness  and  resolution. 
His  eccentricities  appear  to  have  had   no  serious 
influence  on   the  education   of  young  Klopstock. 
He  left  the  powers  of  his  body  and  mind  to  un- 
fold   themselves   freely,  unrestrained  by  severity; 
and  his  boyish  years  flowed  on  in  an  uninterrupted 
stream  of  happiness,  resulting  from  a  proper  dis- 
tribution of  his  time  between  serious  business  and 
innocent  relaxation.      In  a  beautiful  country,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Saal,  the  poet  passed   his  early 
years,  under  the  guidance  of  a  private  tutor.     He 
was  employed    during  some    hours  every  day  in 
learning  the   elements   of  the  languaijes,  and  he 
devoted    the    remaining   part    of   his   time,    with 
youthful  ardour,  to  athletic  exercises.     When  lie 
was  fit  for  a  public  school,  in  his  thirteenth  year, 
his  father  took  hinx  to  the  Gymnasium  at  Qued- 
Jinburg.     Here  Klopstock  passed  three  years,  un- 
marked by  fame,  and  rather  unfolding  his  corporeal 
than  his  mental  powers  ;  but  the  remembrance  of 
those  unfettered  years  afibrdcd  him,  ever  after,  the 
sweetest   enjoyment.     Even    in   his    old    age,    he 
entreated   all   his   friends   M'ho   travelled   through 
Quedlinburg,  to  visit  the  play-yard  where  he  had 
enjoyed    those    early    pleasures   which    are    never 
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forfjottcn,  and  which  he  loved  to  describe  even  to 
the  minutest  circumstance. 

It  appears  that  while  he  attended  the  Gymna- 
sium, lie  had  in  some  degree  neglected  his  studies, 
for  when  speaking  of  his  intended  removal  to  the 
College,  he  sajs,  "  My  f  ;ther  now  represented  to 
me  tliat  I  must  be  particularly  industrious,  as  the 
time  of  my  remaining  at  the  College  would  de}:>end 
upon  the  success  of  my  first  examination,  and  on 
the  consequent  rank  which  1  should  obtain  in  the 
classes.  I  followed  his  advice,  and  a<rain  assi- 
duously  ajiplied  myself  to  Latin  and  Greek;  and 
I  -till  remember  how  frequently  I  walked  up  and 
down  my  garret  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  studied 
in  the  sweat  of  my  brow."  His  introduction  at 
the  College  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Cramer:  '  His 
father  now  took  him  to  the  College,  and  the  ex- 
amination was  arranged.  The  rector  conducted 
him  into  an  apartment,  and  gave  him  an  exercise 
to  write,  leaving  with  hiui  Weisniann's  Lexicon, 
and  a  grammar.  It  was  to  be  completed  in  three 
hours,  and  then  he  was  to  ring  the  bell;  but  he 
rung  before  the  appointed  time.  The  rector  ap- 
peared. "  Is  it  finished  already  ?"  said  he  ;  then 
cast  his  eye  over  it,  and  sent  him  into  the  play- 
B  2 
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nrouncl,  where  the  scholars  assembled,  as  usual,  to 
welcome  and  to  ridicule  the  new  comer.  One  of 
the  elder  ones  came  to  him  with  a  scornful  air,  and 
said,  "  K-1-o-p-Klop-stock,  is  that  your  name?" 
Upon  which  his  uncommon  name  was  iunnediately 
echoed  and  re-echoed, and  laughed  at.  Thisenraged 
him,  and  going  up  to  the  boy,  witli  a  menacing 
air  and  stei'u  look,  he  answered,  "  Ye^,  my  name  is 
Klopstock:"  and  from  this  time  he  was  never  as- 
sailed with  any  raillery,  particularly  as  the  rector 
highly  applauded  his  exercise,  and  immediately 
gave  him  the  highest  place  in  the  third  class. 

Klopstock  was  in  his  sixteenth  year  when  he 
proceeded  from  the  Ciymnasium  to  the  College, 
where  his  character  as  a  man  and  as  a  poet  began  to 
be  di>pla}ed  in  a  very  advantageous  point  of  view. 
The  rector  Frcytag  deserves  particular  notice 
amongst  his  teachers  :  he  elucidated  the  ancients 
with  a  precision  and  taste  which  were  vei'v  rare  at 
that  time  :  he  sought  to  make  bis  scholars  familiar 
not  only  with  the  language,  but  with  the  spirit  of 
the  writer.  Under  this  gentleman  the  industrious 
youth  acquired  perfect  knowledge  of  the  classics, 
entered  into  all  the  beauties  of  the  ancient  authors, 
and  wiiile  he  followed  with  rajiture  (he  bold  llights 
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of  llioir  oi'ioiiial  gcniu^,  he  il-d  a  flame  v/iLliiu  liirn- 
sell"  wliieli  was  soon  to  burst  iorlh  in  lull  liu/u'e. 
He  read  few  bookh,  but  t'ley  were  the  best;  aiul 
lie  read  with  acute  discrimination  and  unwearied 
attention.  Virgil  'vvas  hi»  favourite  })oct  ;  and 
wliile  he  saw  in  him  the  model  of  perfect  beautv, 
lie  telt  a  stronir  impulse  to  imitate  him.  Ho 
ajipJied  himself  wry  diligently  to  compositions 
both  in  prose  and  verse ;  and  some  Pastorals, 
according  to  the  fashionable  taste  of  the  time, 
preceded  one  of  the  noblest  plans  that  ever  entered 
the  soul  of  a  poet. 

At  this  early  }:!eriod  of  his  life,  Klopstock  formed 
the  resolution  of  willing  an  Epic  Poem,  which  till 
then  had  not  existed  in  the  German  lan<2;ua(re.  He 
tells  us  hiniself  how  this  idea  arose  in  his  mind. 
His  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Vii-'iil:  the  rdorv 
he  promi.^etl  himself  in  being  the  first  who  should 
produce  a  work  like  the  yl'lncid  in  the  lansuasfc 
of  liis  native  country;  the  warmth  of  patriotism 
which  early  animated  him  to  raise  the  fame  of 
German  literature  in  this  particular  to  a  level  with 
that  of  oilier  Euro])ean  countries;  the  just  indig- 
nation he  felt  in  reading  the  works  of  a  French- 
nian,  who  had   denied  to  the  Germans  any  talent 
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for  poetry  ;  all  combinul  with  the  consciousnes* 
of  his  own  superior  powers,  to  spur  hiui  on  to  the 
exceution  of  his  exahed  plan. 

In  his  beautiful  Oration  on  quitting  the  College 
at  Qucdlinburg,  after  a  very  ingenious  dissertation 
on  the  state  of  poetry  in  Germany,  he  expresses 
his  idea  of  the  talents  requisite  for  the  composition 
of  an  Epic  Poem,  in  the  following  words.  "  11 
amongst  our  present  poets  there  may  not  be  one 
who  is  destined  to  embellish  his  native  country 
with  this  honour;  hasten  to  arise,  O  gloiions  day, 
which  shall  bring  such  a  poet  to  light  1  And  thou 
sun  which  shall  first  behold,  and  with  mild  btnims 
enlighten  hini,  a}iproach  !  May  virtue,  and  wisdom, 
with  the  celestial  Muse,  nurse  him  with  the  ten- 
derest  care  !  May  the  whole  field  of  nature  be 
dibj)lnyed  before  hin),  and  the  vvliole  magnificence 
of  our  adorable  religion  !  To  him  may  even  the 
rann-e  of  future  ages  be  no  longer  wrapt  in  impe- 
netrable darkness  !  And  by  these  instructors  may 
he  be  rendered  worthy  of  immortal  tame,  and  of 
the  approbation  of  God  himself,  whom  above  all 
he  will  {)raise  !"  On  this  jiassage  Cramer  makes 
the  following  observation  :  '  How  much  woultl 
any  other  person  have  foutid  to  s;iy  of  himsvH  cu 
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this  occasion  ;  but  he,  with  his  whole  plan  in  his 
head  and  in  his  heart,  and  a  determined  resolution 
to  execute  it,   and   to   be   that   poet  of  whom   he 

here  speaks; he  say ^  nothing.'    Klopstock  was 

long  undecided  in  the  ciioice  of  liis  subject.  He 
sought  out  some  hero  in  the  German  history,  and 
had  once  fixed  on  tiie  Emperor  Henry,  the  founder 
of  the  freedom  of  his  native  city*;  but  after 
ciioosing  and  rejecting  many  different  subjects,  he 
at  last  formed  the  plan  of  his  Messiah;  and  this 
preference  was  given  even  before  he  was  acquainted 
with  Milton,  whose  Paradise  Lost  became,  soon 
after  that  period,  his  favourite  and  almost  uninter- 
rupted study. 

An  interesting  account  of  Klopstock,  when  very 
young,  was  inserted  in  Bodmer's  Letters  on  Cri- 
ticism, and  reprinted  by  Cramer,  in  theyear  1780, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  poet.  Mr.  Cramer 
speaks  of  it  in  the  following  manner.  *  I  think 
it  cannot  be  wrong  to  insert  here  this  letter  of  our 
excellent   Bodmer,  since  it  is  very  worthy  to  be 

*  Henry  the  First,  suriiained  the  Fowler,  who  began 
to  rtiijn  in  the  year  9:^0.  He  conquered  the  Huns,  and 
afiervvards  uiade  a  successful  war  on  the  VeneJi,  wlio  in- 
luibited  Saxony.      He  died  in  936. 
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known,  and  is  in  a  collection  of"  pieces  which  are 
no  longci-  read.  Kl()})stock  himscltis,  1  know, well 
Batisfied  with  it  ;  and  it  is  very  remaikable  that 
Bodmcr  should  have  drawn  such  an  animated  por- 
trait of  him  previous  to  their  personal  acquaint- 
ance. I  can  venture  to  assert  that  if  we  divest 
this  representation  of  mere  fiction  and  ornament, 
we  shall  find  much  truth  which  Bodmcr  has 
blended  with  it.' — From  this  account  I  venture 
to  make  a  few  extracts,  omitting  conversations 
which  arc  probably  fictitious. 

"  In  his  father's  library  are  many  sermons  and 
ten  Bibles,  but  not  a  single  pcet.  He  soon  dis- 
tinguished the  Bible  from  all  the  rest,  still  more 
through  his  own  taste,  than  on  account  of  his 
father's  earnest  recommendations.  He  m,ade  it 
liis  constant  pocket  companion,  not  merely  as  a 
duty,  but  for  pleasure.  While  yet  in  his  child- 
liood,  he  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  phrasc- 
oloirv  of  the  Hebrew  lancrua^e,  and  the  fiourative 
manner  of  representing  things,  which  he  found  in 
that  book,  that  he  used  it,  unknown  to  himself, 
wherever  he  would  express  any  thing  with  ear- 
nestness.— In  a  Wiilk  wilii  his  father,  in  a  fme 
spring  morning,  before  he  was  quite  fourteen  years 
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old,  they  had  sat  down  uiulcr  an  oak,  and  a  cool 
western  brcc/.e  blew  on  thein.  Hh  first  words 
were,  '  All  around  the  oak  receives  us  in  his 
shadow.  Soil  airs  bi'eathe  on  us,  like  a  whisjier 
of  the  presence  of  (ion/  Then  a£2;ain  he  said, 
*  How  peaceful  grows  the  tender  moss,  here  on 
the  cool  earth  !  I'he  hills  lie  round  about  in  lovely 
twiliglit,  as  though  new  made,  and  blooming  like 
Eden.' 

"  At  that  time  the  .'strong  representations  of 
inanimate  nature,  which  he  found  in  the  poetical 
books  of  Job  and  the  Prophets,  affected  him  most 
deeply  ;  and  he  was  often  heard,  when  lie  awoke 
in  the  morning,  repeating  whole  chapt.'rs  with  a 
strong  accent,  as  a  poet  might  do  who  was  reciting 
J) is  own  work.  The  descriptions  were  so  strongly 
impressed  on  his  mind,  that  when  the  things  them- 
selves came  before  his  eyes,  he  would  often  say 
they  were  not  new  to  him  ;  he  had  already  scc?i 
them  in  the  Psalms  and  the  Proj)hcts.  When  he 
approacheil  to  manhood,  the  pathetic  passages 
took  the  same  strong  hold  on  his  heart,  as  the 
glittering  and  magninccnt  linages  had  before 
taken  on  his  fancy.  A  [)romise  that  fallen  man 
should  find  mercy,  drew  tears  from  his  eyes ;  a 
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trace  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  threw  him 
into  a  transport  of  gratitude.  Religion  did  not 
remain  a  mere  speculation  of  the  brain  :  it  was  a 
clear  view  of  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the 
Messiah;  it  was  the  pure  feeling  of  love  and 
grateful  adoration.  From  this  turn  of  mind  sprung 
a  style  of  writing  full  of  poetry,  before  he  had 
ever  seen  a  verse,  or  knew  any  thing  of  prosod}'. 
He  was  a  poet,  while  neither  he  nor  his  father 
suspected  it.  I  have  seen  a  letter  he  wrote,  before 
lie  had  attained  his  seventeenth  year,  to  a  youth 
of  his  own  age,  who  seems  to  have  been  his  only 
intimate  acquaintance  :  it  contained  the  following 
expressions.  '  ISIy  friend  !  Image  of  my  mind  ! 
whom  an  invisible  Son  of  Heaven  raises  up,  with 
mc,  to  higher  hopes  than  those  of  the  human 
herd  ;  do^t  tliou  look  on  the  tender  youth  of  our 
IViendship  with  that  cheerful  eye,  which  makes 
the  innocence  of  youthful  days  cloudless  like  the 
days  of  eternity  ?  \\  hat  dost  thou  feel  in  the 
expressions  wherewith  thy  noble  heart  consecrates 
to  thy  friend,  more  than  merely  a  verbal  friend- 
•(hip  <!  Let  us  so  ennoble  it  by  the  rectitude  of 
our  minds,  that  He  who  pours  down  his  blessings 
from  heaven,  may  look  with  j)leasure  on  it.' 
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la  tlie  autumn  of  the  year  1115,  Klojistock  left 
the  College  at  QuedHiiburir,  and  removed  to  the 
University  at  Jena.  His  intention  was  to  study 
theology,  but  the  dull  disputes  of  scholastic 
divines  did  not  accord  with  the  state  of  his  mind  at 
that  jX'riod.  He  wanted  no  evidence  to  prove  the 
truth  of  a  religion  which  had  taken  entire  pos- 
SL'ssion  of  his  heart,  and  he  could  not  listen  with 
patience  to  the  cavils  of  infidels,  or  the  cold  rea- 
sonings of  metaphysicians ;  and  after  a  tedious  half 
year,  the  ardent  youth,  whose  mind  was  accu^^tomed 
to  belter  nourishment,  removed  with  his  relation 
Schmidt  to  the  University  of  Leipsic. 

During  the  few  months  spent  at  Jena,  he  had, 
however,  in  the  stillness  of  his  closet,  been  reali- 
ziiig  some  part  of  his  intended  plan,  by  tracing 
out  the  three  lirst  cantos  of  the  Messiah.  He 
com})osed  these  three  cantos  in  prose,  but  his  per  ■ 
fi)rniaiiee  greatly  di>pleased  him.  He  was  fired 
M  ilh  a  laudable  indignation  at  feeling  himself  so 
liir<.ri()r  in  harmony  to  his  great  models  Homer 
ami  \'ir<>il.  Lost  in  his  own  reflections,  he  would 
t'nq'.iently  wantler  up  and  down  the  country  round 
Jena,  and  in  one  ui'  these  solitary  w;!lks  he  canio 
to  a  i!:.'tcrminat!on  to  imitate  the  gi'eat  poe[«  of 
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antiquity  in  the  structure  of  tlicir  verse.  In  a  few- 
hours  lie  coni})letcd  a  page  of  liexameters,  and 
from  that  time  decided  on  composing  his  poem  in 
this  meairiire.  Thus  he  was  the  first  wlio  intro- 
duced into  German  poetry  a  metre  which  was 
supposed  to  be  unattainable  in  that  language,  and 
lie  afterwards  triumphantly  defended  this  mode  of 
versification,  both  by  example  and  argument. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1716,  he  carried  with 
liim  to  Leipsic  the  three  first  books  of  the  Messiah, 
uliich  astonished  and    delighted  a   few   ingenious 
friends  to  whom  he  shewed  them.     Amongst  the.  e 
early  friends  of  Klopstock  were,  Cramer,  liartner, 
Schlegel,   Giesecke,    Zacharia,   Gellert,    and    Ra- 
bener.     Schmidt,  the  relation  as  well  as  the  bosom 
friend    of   the    poet,     had    accompanied     him    to 
Leipsic.     Tiiese  young  favourites  of  the   Muses 
had  formed  themselves  into  a  literary  society,  in 
order  to  improve  their  taste  by  mutual  criticisms 
on  their   various   essays,  of  which   the  best  were 
printed    in    a   paper    entitled    "  Ihemen    Contri- 
butions."     Klopstock    was    admitted     into    their 
tmall  society,   and  the  Messiah  was  made  known 
to  them  in  consequence  of  a  scene  which   is  thus 
described    by    Mr.    Cramer.       "  In    Klopslock's 
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apartment  tlic  IMcssiah  first  came  to  light.  After 
the  firbt  compliments  between  liim  and  my  father, 
iSchmidt  proceeded  immediately  to  t!ie  execution 
of  a  plan  he  had  formed.  He  turned  the  discourse 
to  literary  subjects,  spoke  of  the  English  with  ex- 
cessive praise,  antl  then  adverted  to  the  Germans, 
and  particularly  to  the  Contributors*,  of  whom  he 
spoke  in  a  manner  that  induced  my  father  to  take 
the  part  of  his  friends,  but  with  the  greatest  mc-- 
deration,  according  to  his  well-known  character. 
He  said,  they  knew  very  well  that  they  were  not 
perfect,  but  they  endeavoured  to  become  so.  They 
employed  all  possible  severity  of  criticism  towards 

themselves;  they Schmidt  interru[)ted  him, and 

said,  with  a  smile,  "Yes,  yes,  severity  of  criticism 
is  very  well ;  but  genius,  not  one  German  pos- 
sesses that;  the  English, — the  English."  My  fither 
vvas  preparing  to  reply,  when  Klopstock,  who  till 
then  had  been  only  a  spectator,  grew  warm  and 
interposed.  '  Dear  jNIr.  Cramer,  what  will  you 
think  ofmy  friend  ?  Ikit  he  only  pretends  to  insult 
you.      When  you  shall  become  more  acquainted 

*  Tlic  T.iierary  Society  who  publi-.hed  the  Bremen  Con- 
tribution-;. 
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with  his  manner,  you  will  find  Unit  he  is  not  in 
earnest/  "  What,  (cried  Schmidt,)  docs  he  say  so  ? 
Do  not  believe  him.  He  is  the  most  severe  critic 
amongst  us.  If  you  did  but  know  how  malicious 
he  is  !"  Then  starting  up,  with  an  arch  look, 
and  a  firm  grasp,  he  drew  the  manuscript  of  the 
Messiah  out  of  a  chest.  "  There,  there,  (said  ho,) 
now  you  shall  hear  someihing."  The  affair  now 
L-.came  serious.  Klopstock,  whose  plan  of  secrecy 
was  at  once  overturned  by  this  treachery,  sprwng 
up,  his  countenance  glowing,  and  said,  '  Schmidt, 
I  do  not  know  you  at  this  moment.'  He  strufj^lod 
with  him,  endeavouring  to  snatch  away  the  ma- 
nuscri})t;  but  Schmidt,  who  became  more  and 
more  resolute,  paid  no  regard  to  his  opposition, 
kept  him  off  with  ojie  iiand,  and  with  the  other 
he!})  up  the  papers,  like  Caesar  when  he  swam 
across  the  Nile.  My  father,  whose  curiosity 
was  now  strongly  excited,  entreated  ;  Klopstock 
protested  ;  but  Schmidt  began  to  read.  Still 
however  Sclimidt  contrived  a  little  mischief;  for 
though  he  usually  read  well,  he  now  took  pains  to 
do  it  ill,  th:il  he  might  if  possible  induce  my  father 
to  find  lault  with  the  work,  or  at  least  to  listen 
coUlly,    in   order  that   Ijis  own   triuui[)li   over  the 
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Contributors  might  be  complete.  But  my  father 
was  too  sharp-sighted  to  be  deceived.  Scarcely 
had  Sclimidt  read  one  p;ige,  betbre  he  interrupted 
him  with  much  animation.  '  Mr.  Schmidt,  I  must 
tell  you,  that  should  be  read  (juite  in  a  difl'ercnt 
manner.'  "  You  have  taken  the  words  out  of  my 
mouth,  (said  Klopstock  ;)  and  now,  Schmidt,  since 
the  secret  is  betrayed,  give  it  to  me.  I  will  I'ead 
it  myself."  He  now  took  courage,  and  read  tUe 
whole  first  canto,  and  he  particularly  excelled  in 
reading  hexameters.  The  termination  of  this 
adventure  may  easily  be  imagined.  Hostilities 
with  Schmidt  were  presently  laid  aside;  my  father 
received  the  poem  as  it  ought  to  be  received, 
expressed  to  Klopstock  his  warmest  approbation, 
and  said  there  was  a  society  of  friends,  to  whom  it 
would  afford  the  greatest  pleasure,  if  lie  might  be 
permitted  to  impart  it  to  them,  and  that  it  should 
remain  a  secret  with  them.  The  heart  of  our  dear 
iiiend  was  already  gained,  and  he  consented.  My 
father  took  the  poeni  first  to  Giirtncr,  then  to  the 
others,  ami  in  conseijuenco  was  sent,  by  them  all 
with  an  invitation  to  Klopstock  to  join  tlieir  society. 
He  accc[)ti'd  it.  They  regarded  each  other  at  the 
first  moment  as   tViends,  and  they  were  really  so. 
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lor  anionixst  s\icli  beings   tedious  ccrcmoniGS  are 
listless." 

In  the  two  following  years  lie  produced  many 
excellent  Odes,  which,  tofrcther  with  the  three 
cantos  of  the  Messiah,  appeared  at  first  in  the 
Bremen  Ccmtributions.  It  may  with  truth  be 
observed,  that  at  this  period  Germany  was  not 
prepared  for  the  r(.-cc))tion  of  a  poet  of  so  superior 
a  cast;  the  public  taste  was  not  sufficiently  fornied 
to  relish  the  lofty  flight  of  Klopstock's  genius ; 
but  his  cantos  were  read  with  the  highest  warmth 
of  adniiration  by  those  who  possessed  a  genuine 
taste  for  ])oetry,  and  their  ajiplause  was  sufficient 
to  animate  the  poet  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
sublime  plan. 

Klopstock's  residence  at  Leipsic  became  unplea- 
sant to  him  after  he  had  lost  his  chosen  friends, 
w  ho  gradually  left  the  University.  The  warm  and 
tender  attachment  that  bound  liim  to  this  esti- 
mable circle  in  Leipsic,  formed  one  of  the  sweetest 
recollections  of  his  past  life,  on  which  he  dwelt 
>vjth  peculiar  j)lea.sure  even  in  his  old  age.  AVhen 
};e  aftei'wards  contemplated  in  pensive  sadness 
each  of  these  belo\ed  friends  sinking  successively 
into  the   grave  before  him,  his  onlv  comfort  was 
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llie  remembrance  of  what  they  had  once  been  to 
him,  and  the  prospect  of  what  they  would  be  in  a 
happier  world. 

In  the  course  of  the  3'ear  IVtS,  Klopstock  left 
Leipsic,  to  reside  at  Langensalza,  in  the  house  of 
a  relation  named  Weiss,  whose  children  he  un- 
dertook to  instruct.  This  is  an  interesting  period 
in  the  life  of  Klopstock,  as  he  now  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  beautiful  sister  of  his  friend 
Schmidt,  who  is  the  subject  of  some  of  his  most 
admired  poems,  in  which  she  is  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Fanny.  Ho  never  had  courage  to 
make  proposals  of  marriage,  as  he  thought  he  had 
no  prospect  of  success,  and  the  lady  was  soon 
afterwards  united  to  another.  Many  of  his  odes 
and  elegies,  as  well  as  his  letters  to  Bodmer,  prove 
the  purity  and  ardour  of  this  youthful  passion;  and 
the  pain  of  not  seeing  him&elf  beloved,  added  to 
the  influence  of  severe  application  on  his  health, 
conspiretl  to  throw  him  into  a  deep  melancholy, 
which  lasted  for  some  time,  and  threw  a  dark  co- 
louring over  all  hi.s  }:)octic  clFusions.  It  is  probably 
to  this  period  of  Klopstock's  life  that  Mr.  Cramer 
alludes,  when,  speaking  of  his  cheerful  disposition 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  makes  the  following 
c 
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observations.  "  1  could  wish  to  know  from  what 
cause  it  arises,  that  in  many  persons  who  arc  re- 
markable for  sensibility,  and  strong  powers  of 
imagination,  precisely  that  period  of  life  when 
the  body  is  in  its  greatest  vigour,  and  the  animal 
spirits  are  the  most  lively ;  when  the  prospect  of 
all  the  delights  of  honour  and  friendship  is  most 
fair  and  blooming,  and  when  the  termination  of 
these  enjoyments  appears  at  the  greatest  distance ; 
— that  period  is,  however,  frequently  the  time  of 
melancholy  reflectiozis,  of  familiarity  with  the 
grave,  and  habitual  contemplation  of  death.  This 
'  Youth  for  ever,'*  whose  age  even  now  shines 
with  all  the  brightness  of  a  fine  spring  morning, 
and  who,  with  the  well-regulated  disposition  of 
a  wise  man,  his  brow  never  clouded  with  me- 
lancholy or  ill-humour,  gathers  all  tlie  flowers  of 
joy,  was  formerly  wrapped  in  the  mourning  attire 
of  Young.  Never  did  he  more  seriously  reflect 
on  the  instability  of  all  earthly  things,  or  on  the 
importance  of  eternity.     Many  times  did  he  then 

*  The  'Youth  for  ever'  was  the  title  given  him  by  some 
of  his  intimate  tViend.^,  as  appears  by  Dr.  Mumsseu^s 
third  letter  to  the  Editor. 
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dip  his  pencil  in  the  darkest  colours,  while  on  the 
richest  and  most  beautiful  nij^ht-picccs  he  painted 
— death."  This  however  wore  away  entirely  after 
a  few  years,  from  travelling,  agreeable  society, 
constant  occupation,  increasing  flinie,  and  a  fresh 
attachment. 

While  Klopstock  had  retired  from  the  world  to 
an  obscure  retreat,  his  Messiah  excited  such  a 
degree  of  attention,  as  no  other  book  had  ever 
awakened  in  Germany.  Friends  and  enemies, 
admirers  and  critics,  appeared  on  all  sides  ;  but 
its  success  was  owing  as  much  to  the  sacredness 
of  the  subject,  as  to  the  beauty  of  the  poetry. 
Young  preachers  quoted  it  from  the  pulpit ;  and 
Christian  readers  loved  it,  as  a  book  that  afforded 
them,  amidst  the  rage  of  controversy,  some  scope 
for  devout  feeling.  By  some  divines  it  was  con- 
demned as  a  presumptuous  fiction  :  and  the  par- 
tisans of  the  grammarian  Gijttshed  raised  still 
greater  clamour  against  the  work  on  account  of 
the  language;  while  the  Swiss  critics,  on  the  other 
hand,  extolled  it  to  the  greatest  degree.  Bodmer 
in  particidar,  the  translator  of  Milton,  embraced 
the  cause  of  the  German  epic  bard  with  enthu- 
siastic ardour,  and  contributed  greatly  to  acce- 
c  2 
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Icrate  the  celebrity  of  the  |^,ocm.  Klopstock, 
whose  mind  was  occupied  with  sublime  and  ori- 
ginal ideas,  engaged  in  none  of  these  disputes, 
but  suffered  friends  and  enemies  to  write  as  they 
pleased,  while  he  was  silent,  and  followed  the  bent 
of  his  genius. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1750,  Klopstock  went 
to  Zurich,  on  an  invitation  from  Bodmer,  at  whose 
liouse  lie  resided,  and  with  whom  he  had  pre- 
\iously  carried  on  a  correspondence.  Some  of  his 
letters  to  this  excellent  friend  will  be  found  in 
the  following  collection.  Klopstock  was  received 
in  Switzerland  with  the  most  flattering  marks  of 
esteem  and  respect.  The  sublime  and  enchanting 
beauties  of  that  romantic  country,  the  friendship 
of  some  highly-cultivated  minds,  and  the  uncor- 
rupted  manners  of  that  virtuous  nation,  would 
j)erhaps  have  made  him  faithless  to  his  native 
land,  had  not  an  unexpected  circumstance  opened 
to  him  very  different  prospects  in  life.  The  good 
genius  of  Germany  raised  up  the  illustrious  Danish 
Count  Bcrnstorff',  whose  capacious  mind  traced  in 
the  very  commencement  of  Klopstock's  work  the 
future  glory  of  the  poet.  The  three  first  cantos 
had  been  presented  to  him  ut  Paris,  where  he  re- 
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ijicled  as  Danish  Ambassador:  aiul  he  immediately 
resolved  to  take  the  author  under  liis  natrona'i^c. 
By  Count  Bernstorff,  Klopstock  was  recommended 
to  the  favourite  minister  of  Frederick  V.  and 
through  him  to  the  King  liimseU",  by  whom  he 
was  invited  to  reside  at  Copenhagen,  on  a  pension 
which  set  him  above  pecuniary  cares,  and  left  him 
at  liberty  to  complete  the  Messiah.  This  entitled 
the  Danish  Jvlouarch  to  the  noble  ode  in  which 
Klopstock  dedicated  to  him  his  sublime  poem,  and 
gratitude  attached  him  to  his  new  country*. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1751,  that 
Klopstock  quitted  his  beloved  Switzerland,  and 
travelled  through  Saxony  to  Denmark,  lie  vi- 
sited his  relations  at  Quedhnburg,  and  some  of 
hisacademical  friends  at  Brunswick;  and  at  Ham- 
burg he  first  saw  the  lovely  and  accomplished 
Margaretta  Mbller,  who  afterwards  made  him  the 
happiest  of  men.     An    interesting  account  of  the 

*Ilappearshowevrr, that  h\<  friends thounht  liiin  idle; 
l')r  lu  a  letter  to  Cramer,  dated  May  G,  1755,  Rabeucc 
say-,  "  How  is  Klopstock  ?  Here  people  thmk  he  is  dead. 
If  we  do  not  receive  the  promi>e(l  book  at  the  present 
Fair,  I  >hall  be  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  rigl)t  for  kiriijs 
tu  '^i\c  pensiuiis  to  great  geuiusci." 
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progress  of  this  attachment  will  be  found  in  Mr^. 
Klopstock's  letters  to  Richardson  ;  and  the  letters 
of  her  friends,  after  the  fatal  event  which  put  a 
period  to  the  poet's  short-lived  felicity,  with  his 
own  account  of  her  character,  and  some  fragments 
of  her  writings,  form  the  principal  contents  of  the 
following  pages. 

After  his  first  meeting  with  this  lady,  Klopstock 
continued  his  journey  to  Copenhaircn,  where  he 
lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  tranquillity  and  leisure, 
beloved  and  respected  by  all  who  were  friends  to 
science  and  virtue.  Here  he  studied  the  works  of 
Young  and  Richardson.  With  the  former  he  kept 
up  a  correspondence,  and  addressed  to  him  an 
Ode,  which  is  strongly  expressive  of  esteem  and 
admiration.  The  letters  which  constantly  passed 
between  him  and  his  beloved  Margaret,  knit  still 
closer  the  bonds  of  affection ;  but  domestic  cir- 
cumstances obliged  them  to  delay  their  union  to  a 
distant  period.  In  the  year  1752,  the  King  having 
detern;ined  to  spend  the  summer  in  Holstein, 
Klopstock  toi)k  that  op})ortunity  to  return  to  the 
object  ui"  liis  affection  at  Hamburg,  and  conse- 
crated lliib  haj:)py  interval  to  Love  and  the  Muse.-. 
To  this  circumstance  we  are  indebted  ior  his  con- 
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tivaling  songs  to  his  Mai'garct,  under  the  title  oi' 
CicUi,  the  name  wliiclx  hu  had  given  to  Jairus's 
daughter  in  the  Messiah.  His  matrimonial  alli- 
ance was,  however,  still  deferred,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  her  once  more,  in  order  to  return 
with  the  King  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  continued 
during  the  whole  of  the  following  year.  In  the 
summer  of  tlie  year  1  751-,  he  travelled  again  to 
Hamburg;  and  at  length,  on  the  lOtli  of  June, 
he  was  united  to  the  amiable  object  of  his  affec- 
tion. After  his  marriage  he  went  with  his  bride  to 
Quedhnburg ;  and  it  was  there  that,  after  a  severe 
illness,  he  wrote  his  celebrated  Ode  on  Recovery. 
But  he  enjoyed  for  a  very  short  time  the  bliss  of 
connubial  affection;  in  the  year  1758,  the  beloved 
partner  of  his  heart  died  in  childbed,  and  his 
affliction  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. He  cherished  the  remembrance  of  this 
charming  woman  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life, 
and  always  found  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  visiting 
her  orave  in  the  village  of  Ottensen,  near  Ham- 
bur'r,  where  he  directed  that  his  own  remains 
should  be  placed  by  her  side. 

The  afflicted  heart  of  Klopstock  still  hung  on 
his  protector  and  friend.  Count  Bernstorff;  anil 
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he  made  Copenhagen  his  residence,  till  that  great 
man  resigned  his  office  in  the  year  1771.  After 
this  period  the  poet  returned  to  Hamburg,  where 
he  still  enjoyed  a  pension  from  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, by  whom  he  was  much  esteemed  and  loved. 
In  1775,  the  Margrave  Frederick  of  Baden  sent 
him  a  pressing  invitation  to  Carlsruhe,  where  he 
remained  about  a  year,  and  then  returned  to 
Hamburg,  at  which  place  he  resided  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

Notwithstanding  the  serious  turn  of  mind  which 
pervades  the  writings  of  this  great  poet,  he  was 
fond  of  society,  and  very  lively  and  agreeable. 
Ilis  countenance  (as  I  am  informed  by  one  of  his 
friends)  was  extremely  pleasing,  though  not  re- 
markably handsome.  His  eyes  were  blue,  full  of 
animation,  but  chiefly  expressive  of  softness  and 
benevolence.  His  voice  was  uncommonly  sweet; 
and  when  he  first  addressed  a  stranger,  it  was  in  a 
low,  gentle,  ijitreating  tone,  till  by  degrees  he 
commanded  his  whole  attention  by  the  spirit  and 
energy  of  his  conversation.  Animated  with  all 
the  fire  of  genius,  but  always  gentle  and  unas- 
suming, there  was  no  harshness  in  his  look  or 
manner;  nor  were  his  extraordinary  talents  maiked 
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by  any  strong  lines,  or  remaikiible  expression  of 
countenance;  so  that  where  he  was  not  known, 
his  figure  would  probably  have  attracted  no  notice, 
till  lie  entered  into  conversation.  His  character  is 
thus  described  by  his  friend  Sturtz  :  *'  Klopstock 
is  always  cheerful  in  company,  and  possesses  an 
unabating  vivacity.  He  often  adorns  a  trifling 
thought  with  all  the  richness  of  his  poetic  powers. 
He  is  never  severe  in  ridicule,  nor  positive  in 
argument,  but  expresses  his  opinions  with  great 
modesty,  and  listens  attentively  to  the  opposite 
sentiments  of  others.  Equally  remote  from  the 
servility  of  the  courtier,  or  the  superciliousness  of 
vulgar  pride,  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  man  m 
the  splendour  or  the  meanness  of  his  situation;  lie 
esteems  birth  highly,  but  real  merit  still  more. 
In  the  polite  circles  of  insipidly  fine  peojile,  un- 
marked by  any  stamp  of  character,  Klopstock  is 
never  to  be  found  ;  he  prefers  the  humbler  and 
more  substantial  enjoyment  of  domestic  friendship, 
heightened  by  the  surrounding  charms  of  nature 
in  rural  seclusion.  I  have  often  been  deliirhted 
at  seeing  him  pass  by  amidst  a  crowd  of  young 
people,  by  whom  hu  is  almost  always  surrounded, 
and  wlio  appeared  highly  gratified  at  being  in  his 
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CDUipaiiy.  In  puinlino-,  he  loves  only  what  <leU- 
iicatc's  liCo,  (loop  thought,  and  speaking  expression; 
in  inusie,  only  what  allects  the  heart.  One  of  his 
favourite  amusements  is  skaiting,  and  he  has  rc- 
coniniended  it  with  enthusiasm.  The  amusement 
had  once  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him.  The  ice 
broke,  and  his  life  Avas  exposed  to  very  serious 
danger;  but  he  was  saved  by  his  noble  friend 
Count  BernstorfF." 

Klopstoek's  merit  as  a  poet  is  now  universally 
acknov/kdged  by  all  who  are  capable  of  forming 
any  judgment  on  the  subject.  His  divine  songs 
breathe  tlie  genuine  spirit  of  Christianity;  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  truth,  fervent  piety,  and  active 
benevolence.  All  is  grand,  sublime,  and  original. 
His  Messiah  has  raised  the  fame  of  his  native 
country  in  the  highest  department  of  epic  poetry 
to  a  level  widi  that  of  every  other  nation.  Such 
at  least  is  the  opinion  of  many  excellent  critics, 
who  share  the  regret  which  Klopstock  always 
strongly  impressed,  that  this  admirable  work  lias 
not  been  translated  into  the  English  language  in 
such  a  maimer  as  it  deserves*.     From  the  superior 

*  ISote  bj/  Mr.  Cramer. — 1  was  acquainted  with  an  ling- 
lislitnan  of  the  name  of  Eaton,  a  voung  man  of  an  excel- 
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qualities  of  this  great  poet  in  the  epic  style,  it  it- 
usual  to  forget  his  dramatic  talents,  which  are 
allowed  to  be  considerable,  though  liis  tragedies 
arc  more  fitted  for  reading  than  representation. 
His  first  tragedy,  entitled  the  Death  of  Adam,  was 
succeeded  by  two  others,  entitled  Solomon  and 
David  ;  and  by  three  dramatic  pieces,  intended  to 
celebrate  the  German  hero  Hermann,  or  Arminius. 

lent  understand uig,  who  had  made  a  sufficient  progress 
in  the  German  language  to  understand  Klopstock's  poe- 
try, and  to  be  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  him.  As  he  had 
been  Consul  at  Bassora,  and  had  made  many  voyages  to 
the  Levant,  Arabic  and  Persic  were  as  familiar  to  him  as 
his  mother  tongue.  He  related  to  me  a  singular  anec- 
dote respecting  the  eflect  of  the  Messiah.  He  once  at- 
tempted to  translate  to  an  Arabian  priest,  as  accurately 
as  the  great  diflerence  between  the  languages  would  per- 
mit, a  passage  in  a  Hymn  to  Christ.  He  said  that  it  was 
impossible  to  describe  the  attention  with  which  the  Arab 
listened  to  it.  At  length  the  blood  rose  into  his  face  ;  he 
stood  up,  and  exclaimed  wish  vehemence,  "  Excelh^it  ! 
but  Allah  pardon  him  for  having  so  highly  exalted  the 
Son."  He  then  begs^ed  ]Mr.  Eaton  to  proceed,  and  again 
rose  ha-iily,  with  a  sort  of  indignant  admiration,  continu- 
ally repeating,  "  Allah  pardon  him,  for  having  so  highly 
''xalted  the  Son.^' 
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I  find  the  following  account  of  "  The  Death  of 
Adam,"  in  an  elegant  Essay  on  the  German 
Theatre,  by  Henry  Mackenzie,  esq. ;  which  was 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  vol.  ii. 

"  There  is  one  pcrtbrniance  of  a  singular  kind, 
by  a  writer  whom  Ciermany  places  by  the  side  of 
Homer  and  Milton,  Klop^tock  the  autiior  of  '  The 
Messiah.'     This  is   '  Tlie  Death  of  Adam,'  written 
in  a  dramatic  form,  though,  as.  the  author  himself 
informs   us,  not   meant  for    representation.     The 
subject,  indeed,  seems  to  exclude  it  from  the  stage ; 
but  the  situations,  though  not  of  a  pleasing,  are  of 
a  highly  interesting  kind,  and  the  conceptions  and 
language  are  marked  with  that  force  and  sublimity 
which  his   countrymen  so  enthusiastically  admire 
in  Klopstock.     The  Angel  of  Death  is  introduced 
as  a  person  in  the  drama,  announcing  to  Adam  his 
approaching  fate.     The  appearance  of  this  majes- 
tic and   terrible  Being   is  prepared  in  a  manner 
unconunonly  awful  and  sublime.      Adam  and   his 
son  Seth  are  on  the  scene.     '  The  terrors  of  the 
Almighty,'  says  the  father  of  mankind,  'are  upon 
me.     My  eyes  lose  you,  my  sen.     What  darkly 
gleaming  light  rolls  before  me  !      Fcel'st  thou  the 
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s.liakin<r  of  tills  rock  ?  Dost  tliou  lienr  tlie  trem- 
bliiio- of  that  hill?  Upon  that  hill  behold  him! 
Seest  tliou,  my  .sou,  tlie  Anocl  ol"  Terror  !' — '  Tis 
ni<rht  around  me,'  replies  8eth,  '  but  I  hear  the 
noise  of  sounding  steps  !' — Tl)e  sublimity  of  this 
terror,  nhich  is  conveyed  to  the  ear  wliile  invisible 
to  siglit,  has  been  felt  in  the  same  manner,  and  is 
expressed  in  nearly  the  same  words,  by  a  poet  of 
our  own,  who,  in  that  passage  at  least,  has  touch'd 
the  \yc  witli  the  true  energy  of  a  bard.  '  Harkl' 
exclaims  the  Druid  in  Caractacus, 

'  Hark  !  heard  you  not  yon  footstep  dread, 
'  That  shook  the  earth  with  thundering  tread  ? 
'  'Tuas  Death.' 

It  will  be  no  disparagement  to  either  of  the 
modern  poets,  if  tliey  shall  be  thought  to  have 
borrowed  the  idea  from  the  QHdipus  Coloneus 
of  Sophocles. 

"  The  Angel  is  visible  to  Adam,  and  announces 
his  ajiproaching  dissolution  with  the  simplicity  and 
solemnity  of  his  function.  The  si<rns  he  irives  are 
the  sun  descending  behind  the  irrove  of  cedars, 
and  the  return  of  the  Angel,  whose  steps  shall 
again  shake  the  tartn.     '  Thine  eye  shall  be  dim. 
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and  thou  sLalt  not  see  me,  but  thou  shalt  hear  the 
rock  burst  with  the  noise  of  thunder, — thou  shalt 
heal',  and  die  !' — The  reader  is  thus  prepared  for 
the  awful  event,  and  the  imagination  watches,  from 
scene  to  scene,  the  sinking  of  the  sun,  and  the 
shaking  of  the  earth,  with  that  anxious  expecta- 
tion, those  minute  terrors,  if  the  expression  may 
be  allowed  me,  which  of  all  circumstances  give  the 
strongest  emotion  to  the  mind. — I  take  this  short 
notice  of  the  drama  in  question,  because  it  stands 
without  the  pale  of  theatrical  criticism,  and  be- 
cause it  is  the  production  of  a  writer  who  is  but 
little  known  in  this  country,  though  his  genius  is 
revered,  even  to  idolatry,  in  his  own." 

In  Horn's  "Critical  History  of  German  Poetry 
and  Eloquence,"  printed  at  Berlin  in  the  year 
1805,  are  the  following  remarks  on  the  character 
and  the  poetical  talents  of  Klopstock. 

"  We  may  observe  in  Klopstock  three  equally 
excellent  traits  of  character  which  are  disphiyed  in 
his  poems — patriotism,  warmth  o^  fiiendship,  and 
pure  religion ;  and  each  of  these  deserves  some 
observations.  The  jwet  appeared  in  Germany  at 
a  time,  when  unconscious  of  our  own  powers,  or 
at  least  neglecting  thcin.  we  \ivourcd  only  ibreign 
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productions,  and  were  not  restrained  from  pro- 
ceeding in  that  unworthy  conduct,  even  by  the 
insolence  with  whicli  our  neighbours  received 
sucli  adulation.  We  had  accustomed  ourselves  to 
consider  the  poetical  compositions  of  the  French 
as  particularly  excellent ;  and  whilst  one  person 
after  another  repeated  this  opinion,  all  our  attempts 
were  imitations  of  ih.osc  models  ;  and  the  bold 
national,  poetic  spirit  of  foriner  times  was  regarded 
with  contempt.  Klop^tock  alone  had  the  courage 
to  awaken  the  attention  of  his  sleepinij  coun- 
trymen, by  his  noble  compositions,  full  of  ardour 
and  tenderness  :  in  order  that  they  mioht  resume 
their  ancient  force  antl  energy,  and  that  calm  dig- 
nity, which  confides  in  itself,  and  is  nnwilling  to 
borrow  from  others.  He  was  the  man  who  first 
animated  his  native  land  with  the  spirit  to  attain 
to  that  degree  of  excellence  in  the  higher  species 
of  poetry,  of  which  it  was  capable,  and  to  which 
it  has  already  attained. 

*'  Friendship  inspired  Klopstock  with  many  of 
his  finest  Odes.  It  is  a  thouf^ht  which  fills  us  with  the 
most  pleasing  sensations,  that  this  man,  who  must 
have  felt  so  firm  a  confidence  in  liimselti  yet  con- 
stantly lived  on  the  sentiments  of  friendship,  and 
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even  had  the  art  of  warming  many  cooler  hearts 
with  the  overflowings  of  his  affection ;  and  although 
that  animated  and  ardent  feehng  of  friendship 
should  sometimes  have  deceived  him,  with  regard 
to  the  worth  of  those  on  whom  he  bestowed  it,  yet 
even  they  who  had  the  least  merit  amongst  them 
were  capable  of  appreciating  in  some  degree  his 
elegant  and  rich  mind. 

**  Klopstock's  piety,  in  its  full  extent,  as  it  influ- 
enced both  his  heart  and  his  understanding,  may 
clearly  be  discovered  in  his  Odes,  entitled  '  The 
Onmipotent,'  '  The  Contemplation  of  God,'  &c, 
and  in  the  plan  of  the  Messiah.  When  we  con- 
template this  last  in  all  its  dignity  and  grandeur, 
and  at  the  same  time  consider  the  courage  which 
was  requisite  in  order  to  adopt  it  as  the  subject  of 
an  epic  poem,  we  shall,  even  on  this  account  alone, 
bestow  on  Klopstock  the  title  of  a  great  poet. 
The  reception  which  the  Messiah  found  in  Ger- 
many, was  adecjuatc  to  its  merits;  we  congratulated 
ourselves  on  a  work  which  the  most  sacred  spirit 
had  inspired;  and  the  admiration  which  was  excited 
by  this  extraordinary  poet  restrained  the  frivolous 
criticisms,  with  which  the  Gbttingen  school  had 
pi-esumed  to  attack  his  work." 
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As  an  additional  proof  of  the  justice  of  these 
observations  on  the  character  of  Klopstock,  I  will 
here  insert  tlie  conclusion  of  the  sjieech  which  he 
pronounced  when  he  quitted  the  College  in  his 
twenty-first  year.  It  she\\s  what  were  the  senti- 
ments which  animated  his  heart  from  youth  to  age. 

"  Piety,  and  the  duty  of  expressing  a  thankful 
heart  towards  Thee,  O  Eternal  God,  the  holiest 
and  the  sweetest  duty  which  is  imposed  on  mortal 
man,  now  animate  and  inflame  my  soul ;  but  at  the 
same  time  1  am  confused  at  the  view^  of  thy  ma- 
jesty ;  I  tremble  with  holy  awe ;  and  when  I  would 
wish  to  say  much  that  should  be  worthy  of  Thee, 
I  am  speechless.  1  stand  far  off  with  down-cast 
eyes,  astonished  and  immoveable.  Yet  wheretbre 
do  I  stand  thus  ?  Though  I  am  an  atom  amidst 
thy  works,  O  thou  great  Creator,  I  will  fall  down 
and  worship.  The  paths  through  which  Thou 
Icadest  man,  can  by  none  of  us  be  entirely  dis- 
covered ;  but  we  find  in  tliis  labyrinth  the  wisest 
order,  and  the  highest  degree  of  mercy  and  love. 
What  w  onder  do  these  thoujrhts  raise  in  me  !  The 
.-oul  is  averse  to  receive  the  conviction  that 
^he  cannot  contemplate  herself  without  being 
Mable  to  error  :   but  she  learns  (and  that  is  her 
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greatest  happiness)  that  she  cannot  err,  when  con- 
vinced of  her  own  ignorance;  she  believes  it  to  be 
the  highest  wisdom  to  adore  Thee,  O  thou  Holiest 
of  Beings !  Delighting  to  be  occupied  in  the 
contemplation  of  Thee,  she  overflows  with  pure 
and  sacred  joy,  and  triumphs  in  the  recollection  of 
her  dignity  and  immortal  destination,  glorious  in 
divine  light.  This  is  the  greatest  blessing,  which 
Thou,  O  most  Beneficent  of  Beings,  hast  conferred 
upon  me.  With  how  much  delight  and  asto- 
nishment do  I  glorify  that  goodness,  which  has 
bestowed  on  me  an  enlightened  mind,  and  health, 
by  which  I  am  enabled  attentively  to  contemplate 
thy  fair  creation.  O  Best  of  Beings,  let  me  so 
employ  these  gifts,  that  I  may  by  their  aid  seriously 
endeavour  to  acquire  piety  and  virtue.  And  finally, 
to  the  benefits  which  thou  bestowest  on  my  body, 
O  grant  stability ;  and  to  those  which  my  immortal 

soul  has  received,  eternity. 

"  And  you,  my  most  beloved  friends,  may  with 
reason  expect  from  me  some  expression  of  grati- 
tude ;  since  I  hare  acquired  much,  and  much  that 
is  excellent,  in  your  society.  I  have  always  atten- 
tively studied  you  as  a  book;  I  have  often  dwelt 
long  cveji  on   the  most  insignificant  pages,  and 
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have  repeatedly  perused  them  with  such  unwearied 
diligence,  that  the  greatest  part  of  their  contents 
remains  for  ever  impressed  on  my  memory.  If  I 
read  with  a  strong  spirit  of  investigation,  reproach 
me  not ;  for  if  it  were  in  my  power  to  confer  honour 
on  you,  this  would  redound  to  your  honour.  Many 
books  weary  me  in  the  reading;  and  those  must 
be  very  excellent  which  I  allow  myself  to  read  a 
second  time.  But  why  should  I  dwell  so  long  on 
this  comparison?  1  behold  you,  speak  to  you,  and 
call  you  friends.  You  have  seen,  and  will  see, 
many  in  your  society,  of  more  exalted  talents  and 
learning;  but  none  who  could  more  carefully 
observe  your  conduct,  or  more  delight  in  your 
society,  than  myself. 

"And  finally,  my  College,  guardian  and  witness 
of  this  friendship,  hail  to  thee  !  For  ever  shall  1  re- 
member thee  with  gratitude;  for  ever  consider  and 
revere  thee  as  the  parent  of  those  works,  which  I 
have  ventured  to  conunencc  under  thy  protection  !" 

The  remaining  years  of  the  life  of  Klopstock 
aflord  few  events.  In  1791,  when  he  was  in  his 
sixty-eighth  year,  he  married  Johannah  von 
Wenthem,  who  was  nearly  related  to  his  first 
wife ;  and  much  of  the  happiness  of  his  cheerful 
D   2 
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old  age  was  owing  to  his  union  with  this  lady. 
To  the  closc  of  hfe  he  retained  his  poetical 
powers  ;  and  his  sacred  harp  still  sent  forth  strains 
of  sublime  and  heartfelt  piety. 

Klopstock  died  at  Hamburg,  on  the  11-th  of 
^larch,  1803,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  with  a 
firm  expectation  of  happiness  beyond  the  grave. 
His  strong  feelings  of  religion  shed  a  lustre  on  liis 
last  moments,  when  he  displayed  a  noble  example 
of  what  he  had  often  sung  in  his  divine  poems. 
He  preserved  his  gentle  animation,  his  fervent 
piety,  and  the  admirable  serenity  of  his  mind,  till 
the  clo^e  of  life.  To  the  last  his  heart  was  as 
warm  as  ever;  and  the  hopes  which  had  supported 
him  through  all  his  trials,  continued  unshaken  to 
his  last  moments.  He  spoke  of  death  with  the 
most  ehecrlul  composure.  The  pleasing  images  of 
immortality  sung  by  his  own  lofty  Muse  recurred 
to  his  mind  in  the  moment  of  trial,  and  whispered 
comfort  to  his  spirit  as  it  fled. — His  soul  had  been 
undismayed  at  the  symptoms  of  decay  which 
increased  every  year.  His  strength  was  greatly 
diminished  in  the  winter  of  1802,  but  he  was 
still  pleased  with  the  visits  of  his  friends.  He 
ti-equently  read  his  Messiah,  but  "  think  not,"  he 
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once  said  to  a  friend,  "  tliut  I  now  read  it  as  a 
poet ;  I  only  occupy  myself  with  the  ideas  it,  con- 
tains." I  lis  voice  was  remarkably  pleasing,  and 
he  repeated  his  poems  with  nmch  taste  and  feeling. 
To  the  last  he  loved  to  sjjcak  of  his  Meta,  and 
pleased  himself  with  planting  white  lilies  on  her 
grave,  because  the  lily  was  the  most  exalted  of 
flowers,  and  she  was  the  most  exalted  of  women. 
He  did  not  love  to  speak  of  the  events  which  have 
lately  disturbed  the  world,  but  turned  the  discourse 
with  peculiar  pleasure  to  the  past  scenes  of  his 
life.  His  retentive  memory,  the  liveliness  of  his 
imagination,  and  the  elegance  as  well  as  force  of 
his  language,  made  his  representation  of  these 
scenes  extremely  interesting  to  his  friends. 

In  the  last  weeks  of  his  life  he  secluded  himself 
entirely,  even  from  those  who  were  most  dear  to 
him.  He  sent  them  manv  kind  messajrcs,  but 
declined  seeing  them.  Tranquillity  of  mind,  re- 
signation to  the  will  of  God,  warm  emotions  of 
gratitude  for  the  happiness  he  had  enjoyed  in  life, 
gentle  endurance  ot"  the  pains  of  death,  a  calm 
prospect  of  the  grave,  and  joyful  expectations  of 
a  higher  existence,  these  were  now  his  sensations. 
The  fair  form  of  the  Angel  of  Death,  the  exalted 
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view  of  a  better  world,  which  liad  fired  the  lofty- 
miiulcd  youth  to  compose  liis  sacred  hymns,  these 
jiow  liovcred  round  the  head  of  the  aged  dying 
saint.     In  the  12th  canto  of  the  Messiah,  he  has 
sung  tlie  happy  close  of  a  virtuous  life  with  unpa- 
lallcled  grandeur  of  description.     Such  christian 
triiunph  attended  liim,  in    the    hard    struggles  of 
dissolution,  wliicli  grew  more  painful  on  a  nearer 
api)roach.      In  the  last    and  severest  conflict  he 
raised  himself  on  his  couch,  folded  his  hands,  and 
with   ui)liftcd  eyes  pronounced  the  sacred  words 
so  finely  illustrated  in  one  of  his  Odes, — "  Can  a 
woman  forget  her  child,  that  she  should  not  have 
pity  on  the  fruit  of  her  womb  ?     Yes,   she  may 
forget ;  but  I  will  not  forget  Thee  I" — The  struggle 
was  now  over,  he  fell  into  a  gentle  slumber,  and 
awoke  no  more. 

A  solemn  funeral,  such  as  Germany  had  never 
witnessed  for  any  man  of  letters  before,  honoured 
the  venerable  remains  of  Klopstock.  The  follov,-- 
ing  account  of  the  awful  ceremony  was  written  by 
one  of  his  friends,  and  inserted  in  a  Hamburg 
newspaper,  dated  March  22,  1803. 

"  At  ten  o'clock   this  morning,  above  seventy 
f  oaclies  assembled  before  the  house  of  tht  deceased. 
<) 
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Tliis  respectable  train  consisted  of  the  Diplomatic 
Corps  resident  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  the 
Members  of  our  Senate,  the  Ministers  of  our 
Church,  the  Teachers  of  the  Gymnasium  and  of 
St.  John's,  Literati,  Merchants,  &c.  Notwith- 
standing the  immense  concourse  of  people,  amount- 
ing to  at  least  fifty  thousand  in  the  streets  and 
market-place,  all  intci-ference  of  the  police  was 
unnecessary.  An  universal  sentiment  of  awe 
supplied  its  place,  and  imposed  silence  on  an  in- 
numerable multitude  of  people.  The  procession, 
preceded  and  followed  by  a  guard  of  cavalry  and 
infantry  sent  by  the  Senate,  followed  the  open 
hearse,  drawn  by  four  horses,  on  which  stood  the 
simple  coffin,  and  proceeded  through  some  of  the 
principal  streets  to  the  gate  which  leads  to  Altona. 
At  the  gate  the  body  was  received  by  the  first 
President  of  Altona,  preceded  by  ten  Marshals, 
and  followed  by  many  citizens  and  inhabitants, 
among  whom  were  many  Members  of  the  Senate, 
as  well  as  celebrated  Literati,  foreign  Generals, 
and  other  persons  of  distinction.  They  joined  the 
respectable  train  from  Hamburg,  in  the  foUowuig 
order.  An  escort  of  Hussars.  Two  Marshals  in 
carriages,  with  a  train  of  forty-five  coaches.     Be« 
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tvvccn  the  Marshals  went  three  voiinfj  ladie?, 
dressed  in  white,  crowiieil  with  oak  leaves  and 
white  roses,  and  carrying  wreaths  of  roses,  myrtle, 
and  laurel.  The  procession  passed  through  the 
principal  streets  of  Altona,  to  the  grave  in  the 
church-yard  of  the  village  of  Ottensen,  The 
corpse  was  every  where  met  by  open  demonstra- 
tions of  respect  and  love,  and  of  grief  for  such 
an  irrejxirable  loss.  The  guards  by  whom  the 
procession  passed  in  both  towns,  paid  military  ho- 
nours, and  the  ships  in  the  harbour  had  mourning 
flags.  When  the  procession  arrived  at  the  grave, 
where  it  was  received  by  music  of  wind  instru- 
ments muffled,  the  coffin  was  taken  off  the  hearse, 
carried  into  the  church,  and  placed  before  the  altar. 
The  noble  poem  of  the  Messiah  was  laid  on  the 
coilin.  A  young  man  stepped  Ibrward,  and  covered 
tiie  open  book  with  a  laurel  crowri,  while  the  young 
ladies  from  Altona  laid  theirs  on  the  bier.  Then 
Legan  the  musical  celebration  performed  by  above 
an  hundred  musicians,  together  with  many  female 
singers  from  different  families  in  Hamburg. 
Stanzas  and  chorusscs  out  of  Kiopstock's  para- 
phrase of  the  Pater  Noster,  and  liis  .spiritual  songs 
.^ct  to  music  by  Romberg  and  others,  and  out  o.( 
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Mozart's  mourning  cantata,  resounded  tlirongh 
the  aisles,  and  added  a  melting  solemnity  to  the 
scene.  During  a  pause  in  the  music.  Dr.  Meyer 
took  the  book  from  the  coffin,  and  read,  from  the 
I'Jtli  canto  of  the  Messiah,  the  description  of  the 
death  of  Mary  the  sister  of  Lazarus  : — con^forting, 
animatin<T  imajres  of  death  and  immortality  which 
had  hovered  round  the  death-bed  of  the  pious 
Toet  \  exalted  thou'dits  of  reliirion  with  which  his 
soul  departed  from  this  world  !  Then  burst  forlli 
the  chorus,  '  Arise,  verily  thoushalt  arise  I'  during 
which  the  coffin  was  taken  up  and  carried  into  the 
church-yard,  and  after  every  sacred  rite  was  per- 
formed, it  was  let  down  into  the  grave. 

"  A  noble  lime-tree  overshadows  it.  Flowers, 
ilie  firstlings  of  the  new-avvakencd  sprijig,  were 
scattered  over  it.  Peace,  heavenly  peace,  shall 
hover  over  this  beloved  grave.  Ye  men  of  future 
generations,  men  of  genuine  taste  and  feeling,  ye 
will  make  a  })ilgrimage  to  this  grave,  and  pay  to 
the  manes  of  a  man,  who  was  the  glory  of  his 
age,  and  the  pride  of  his  nation,  the  offering  of 
admiration  and  gratitude,  which  we  his  friends 
and  contemporaries  by  this  day's  ceremony  can 
but  faintly  express  for  our  dear  departed  friend." 
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The  ietlcrs  which  the  Editor  had  the  honour  of 
receiving  from  the  venerable  Dr.  Mnmssen  of 
Altona,  to  whom  she  was  indebted  for  almost  the 
whole  of  the  following  collection,  will  furnish  some 
interesting  particulars  with  regard  to  the  character 
of  Klopstock ;  and  it  is  presumed  that  they  will 
be  more  acceptable  to  the  reader,  if  presented  in 
their  oriirinal  Ibrm. 


LETTER  I. 

Allodia,  near  Hamburgh 
Madam,  1th  Sept.  1804. 

I  THINK  myself  highly  honoured  by  your  letter. 
It  came  from  a  delightful  island*,  which,  though 
many  years  ago,  I  remember  well.  It  was  about 
this  time  of  the  year  when  I  visited  it,  the  evening 
i-un  and  the  harvest  moon  appearing  in  direct 
opposition  above  the  horizon,  on  our  walk  to 
Carisbrook  Castle.  I  could  have  built  my  chateau 
en  Espa^ne  in  that  island,  and  have  made  it  my 
residence  for  ever. 

*  The  I^le  of  Wi<rht. 
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When  I  observed  in  the  papers  the  publication 
of  Richardson's  Correspondence,  Mrs.  Klopstock's 
letters  occurred  to  my  thouglits,  for  I  remember 
Ricliardson's  answers. 

Very  wiUingly  will  I  look  out  for  such  materials 
as  you  desire  for  your  friend,  if  I  can  meet  with 
such  as  will  be  proper  for  the  present  time  and 
taste.  Klopstock  certainly  deserves  to  be  more 
known  to  the  English,  not  only  for  his  extra- 
ordinary genius  as  a  sublime  poet,  but  also  for  his 
private  virtues  and  amiable  character,  for  lie  was 
the  most  agreeable  companion  in  private  life,  and 
his  conversation  was  pleasant  to  all  ranks  and  to 
every  age:  an  excellent  classic,  and  a  great  scholar 
in  every  branch  of  philosophy.  I  have  lived  above 
forty-five  years  in  intimate  and  uninterrupted 
friendship  with  him.  I  owe  to  him  some  of  my 
honourable  connections  in  the  world ;  and  having 
been  so  lucky  as  to  meet  with  him  in  my  youth, 
I  reaped  great  benefit  from  following  his  prin- 
ciples and  moral  rectitude.  Besides  his  Messiah 
and  Odes,  &c.  he  has  published  several  philological 
■writings,  in  which  he  appears  as  a  grammarian  ; 
and  as  such  the  German  languafxc  owes  to  him 
her  resurrection  from  the  barbarous  ages.     They 
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suppose  a  reader  versed  in  all  the  Northern  as  well 
as  Greek  and  Latin  dialects  ;  and  you  may  judge 
that,  even  among  scholars,  the  number  of  such  as 
can  profit  or  be  entertained  by  them   cannot  be 

considerable. 1  remember  that  my  for  ever  dear 

and  lamented  friend  Charles*  had  bcffun  to  trans- 
late  some  of  his  Odes;  he  who  was  master  of  both 
lanaiuijrcs  ;  but  I  do  not  know  what  is  become  ot 
them.  They  are  no  where  to  be  found.  All  that 
I  can  send  you  at  present  is  a  collection  of  Mar- 
garetta  Klopstock's  letters.  &c.  and  a  lecture  de- 
livered last  year  at  Quedlinburg,  his  native  place, 
containing  particulars  of  his  education,  &c.  &c. 

P.S.  You  will  excuse  when  I  write  not  cor- 
rectly ;  being  so  long  parted  from  England,  where 
once  I  thought  mvsclf  at  home. 


LETTER  H. 

Alfona,  1th  Nov.  180-1. 
I  WILL  hope,  dear  Madam,  that  before  this  letter 
comes  to  hand,  you  will  have  received  the  materials 

*  Cliailes  llatihury,  E-q.    This  excellent  young  ma» 
ditd  m  tile  vcar  1783, 
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relating  to  our  divine  poet.  Should  1  be  so  luijipy 
to  discover  any  tiling  more,  you  sliall  have  it;  and 
in  a  deluge  of  books  and  pamphlets,  should  some- 
thing really  beautiful  and  worth  your  notice  appear, 
which  might  please  you  antl  your  young  friend,  or 
accommodate  the  taste  of  the  English,  I  will  very 
willingly  forward  it  to  you. — I  have  lately  been 
well  entertained  by  a  dram.a,  Polyxene^  worthy  of 
the  true  spirit  of  the  ancients. — Reguhis,hy  Collin, 
an  officer  in  the  Imperial  service,  and  Wilhelm 
Tell,  by  Schiller,  I  can  recommend  as  productions 
promoting  virtue  and  religion. 

I  am  in  tlicse  lono;  eveninffs  reading   Hume's 

o  r^  o 

History  of  England,  and  find  very  little  conso- 
lation in  comparing  the  times  of  Charles  1st,  and 
those  of  Louis  XVIth.  There  is  so  much  resem- 
blance, that  it  would  surprise  many  who  no  more 
recollect  tlie  times  past.  The  Revolution  of 
England  has  at  the  end  proved  beneficial  to  your 
country:  what  will  be  the  consequence  of  that 
which  we  have  seen.  Gon  alone  knows!  &c. 
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LETTER  III. 

"  Aliona,  2d  July,  1805. 

I  A3I  charmed  to  find  that  you  and  your  friend 
are  pleased  with  the  materials  I  have  sent.  Go 
on  in  your  laudable  endeavour,  in  spite  of  those 
cold  hypocrites  that  are  a  sad  race  of  men 
every  where. 

Fanny  is  the  poetical  name  of  Miss  Schmidt,  a 
near  relative  of  Klopstock,  He  never  declared 
liis  passion  to  her,  for  there  was  no  prospect  of  a 
neai'cr  union.  She  was  afterwards  married  to  a 
gentleman  whose  name  I  do  not  remember.  The 
gentle  youth,  in  the  prime  of  life,  inspired  by 
religion,  and  in  love  with  Fanny,  applied  in  vain 
to  Bodmer  at  Zurich  for  an  employment.  These 
letters  are  lately  published,  and  though  certainly 
not  intended  for  the  press,  they  do  honour  to  the 
feelings  of  his  heart,  and  the  ardour  of  his  mind. 
I  intend  to  send  you  these  letters  by  the  first  tra- 
veller whom  I  can  entrust  with  the  charge. 

We  have  afi  yet  no  biography  of  Klopstock  to 
my  mind.  Professor  Cramer  (son  to  the  late 
Chancellor  to  the  University  of  Kiel,  Klopstock's 
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Jiitiniate  frieiul,  he  tliat  publislicd  the  Nordische 
Aufschcr,  a  periodical  paper  in  imitation  of  your 
Spectator)  would  1  e  a  projicr  person,  being 
acquainted  from  his  youth  with  Klopstock.  He 
lives  at  Paris,  and  I  remember  that  he  collected 
many  curious  circumstances  concerning  that  ex- 
traordinary genius. 

Cidli  is  an  imaginary  name  from  the  Messiah, 
Klopstock  gave  that  name  to  Jairus's  daughter, 
and  that  of  Semida  to  the  youth  of  Nain.  Seethe 
Episotlc  in  the  ^Icssiah.  In  his  Odes  he  gives 
this  name  to  his  beloved  Margaret  Moller.  Meta 
is  Margarctta  contracted. 

Klopstock's  principal  occupation  was  that  of  a 
grannnarian,  the  comparative  study  of  Languages 
with  regard  to  the  German.  T,  who  saw  hijn 
every  day  when  in  Hamburg,  found  him  always 
in  pursuit  of  whatever  is  noble,  sublime,  and  beau- 
tiful. He  was  a  most  agreeable  companion.  We 
used  to  call  hiai  *'  den  ewigen,  Junglijig,"  the  youth, 
for  ever !  He  has  lived  free  all  his  life-time,  L.nd 
has  recommended  liberty  on  all  occasions.  His 
Bardits  were  intended  to  rouse  the  Germans  from 
their  apathy,  and  to  inspire  them  and  their  princes, 
'rrven  the  Emperor  Jusepli.  himselt^  vith  theloveof 
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their  country.      Alas  !  lie  was  much  deceived  in 
tlicse  hopes.    Things  have  taken  a  different  turn. 

■ He   kept    up  his  gentle   spirit,  his  religious 

principles,  and  his  serenity  of  mind,  till  the  end  of 
his  life.  His  obsequies  were  like  those  of  a  great 
and  virtuous  prince.  Hamburg  and  Altona  joined 
in  the  funeral  pomp.  Mozart's  Requiem,  and 
some  of  liis  own  sacred  hvmns,  were  sunjj  in  the 
church  of  Ottensen,  where  he  was  interred  under 
the  beautiful  lime-tree  planted  on  Meta's  grave 
forty  years  ago,  and  wliich  I  have  every  day 
before  my  eyes.   I  was  present  when  it  was  planted. 

This  morning,  July  Gd,  Klopstock's  birth-day, 
some  friends  came  to  strew  flowers  on  his  grave, 
Mrs.  Hanbury  will  assemble  his  old  friends  at 
Flotbcch,  where  I  am  going  to  celebrate  his  me- 
mory, for  ever  dear  and  sacred  1 

One  of  our  friends  last  year  read  a  lecture 
before  an  assembly  on  some  of  his  Odes,  in  which 
he  followed  the  progress  of  his  genius  through 
tlie  several  stages  of  life.  It  is  in  German,  but 
as  it  may  give  pleasure  and  entertainment  to 
your  friend,  I  will  send  it  with  the  letters  above- 
mentioned.  Should  1  succeed  in  finding  morti 
nuiterialsj  1  will  take  cue  to  send  them  in  time, 
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LETTER  IV. 

Altona^  Juhj  21.,  1805. 
A  Gentleman  of  Hamburg  will  be  so  good  to 
forward  to  you  the  pamplilet  mentioned  in  nivlast 
letter,  which,  as  it  contains  the  letters  written  by 
our  divine  poet  to  Bodmer,  will  give  pleasure  both 
to  your  friend  and  yourself.  I'hesc  letters  will 
certainly  adorn  your  collection,  and  shew  the  world 
the  delicacy  of  his  mind,  and  the  virtue  and  ma"-- 
nanimity  of  his  heart.  1  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  procure  the  manuscript  of  another  friend,  which 
will  illustrate  the  progress  of  his  genius  through 
the  different  periods  of  his  life.  I  jiope  to  send 
you  the  Epitaph  written  by  Count  Frederick 
Leopold  Stolberg,  which  is  to  be  engraved  on  the 
tomb-stone.  I'rofessor  Cramer,  whose  name  I 
mentioned  in  my  letter,  published,  twenty  years 
afo,  a  work  entitled  "  Klopstock,  his  person, 
his  manners,  and  character."  Should  your  friend 
be  curious  to  have  it,  I  may  send  it  by  another 
traveller,  <kc. 
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LETTER  V. 

Altojia,  Sept.  16,  1805. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  very  kind  letter,  and  think  myself  very 
happy  in  the  approbation  which  the  materials  re- 
lating to  Klopstock's  character  have  met  with  by 
yourself  and  your  amiable  friend.  Nothing  can 
equal  the  pleasure  I  feel,  that  under  your  auspices 
the  author  of  the  Messiah  will  obtain  justice  in  a 
nation  that  produced  a  Milton. 

I  have  desired  my  bookseller  in  Hamburg  to 
procure,  and  direct  to  you,  Cramer's  "  Klopstock 
er  und  liber  ihn."  You  will  find  in  it  very 
iateresting  particulars.  You  will,  besides  this,  and 
probably  in  a  few  days,  receive  the  small  pamphlet 
composed  by  Hutwalker,  a  senator  of  Hamburg. 
The  author,  who  was  very  intimate  with  Klopstock, 
and  his  writings,  has  tried  to  trace  the  different 
stages  of  the  divine  poet's  activity  as  near  as 
possible  from  his  own  words.  Mr,  Hutwalker 
not  intending  this  essay  for  the  public,  but  only 
for  Klopstock's  friends,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
manuscript,  and  it  will  perhaps  be  found  of  service 
to  your  design. 
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A  near  neighbour  and  most  intimate  friend  of 
ivlopstock,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  his 
writings,  has  given  me  the  names  of  those  letter 
writers  which  you  are  curious  to  know*. 

All  these,  except  jNIr.  Funke,  and  the  Countess 
Dowaijfer  Bernstorff,  at  Weimar,  are  now  no  more. 
One  of  Klopstock's  brothers,  Mr.  Victor  Klop- 
stock,  lives  in  Hamburg.  The  epitaph  will  soon 
follow. 

The  political  state  of  Europe  has  taken  another 

turn .     The  fate  of  Germany,  should  it 

come  to  a  continental  war,  will  be  dreadful. 

I  recommend  you,  dear  Madam,  and  your 
country,  and  all  our  friends,  to  Gon  Almighty, 
in  whom  we  trust  for  ever,  &c. 


Saturday  last,  September  28,  the  tomb-stone  of 
^vhite  Carrara  marble  was  placed  on  the  grave  of 
our  divine  poet.  It  is  crowned  by  two  sheaves, 
>uid  underneath  a  verse  of  the  Messiah — 

••  St  ed  sown  by  God,  to  rPpen  for  llie  day  of  liarvest." 

"    J  hc-c  will  appear  in  the  proper  places. 
E  2 
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111   a  nicLe  the  Celestial    Muse,  in  ojic  arm  the 
ci-oss,   iicr  hand  on  an  urn,  her  eyes  and  the  other 
hand  directed  towards  heaven.     Alto  rchevo. 
THE  EPITAPH. 

By  the  side  of  his  Meta  and  hi?  cb.ild,  rests 

FREDERIC    GOTTLIEB    KLOPSTOCK. 

lie  was  born  July  2d,   1724. 

He  dit'd:March  U,  lSO-3. 

Germans,  approach  with  veneration  and  love 

the  relics  of  your  grcate.-t  poet. 

Approach,  ye  Christians,  with  grief  and  heavenly  joy, 

the  resting-place  of  the  sacred  songster. 

Whose  song, — life, — and  death, — praised  Jesus  Christ. 

He  sung  to  men,  in  human  strains,  the  Eternal, 

the  Divine  Mediator. 

Near  the  Tlirone  is  placed  his  great  reward, 

A  Golden  Holy   Cup  filled  with  Christian  tears. 

His  second  loving  and  beloved  Spouse, 

JOHAXNAH  ELIZABETH, 

Erected  lhi^  marble  to  the  Guide  of  her  Youth,  her  Friend, 

her  Husband. 

She  wait",  in  tears  the  hour,  that  will,  where  death  shall  be 

no  more,  v.  here  the  Lord  will  wipe  oft"  the  tears  of  his 

Vjeloved,  unite  her  with  him,  and  thosc  whom  she 

loved  :  Adore  Him,  who  for  us  lived,  died, 

and  arose  from  the  dead. 
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LETTER  VI. 

Altur.a,  Oct.  C9,  1805. 

When  I  lately  sent  \.,u  die  Epitapli,  time 
would  not  permit  uu;  to  accompany  it  witli  some 
observiitioiH,  'i  he  first  tour  lines  arc  indeed  ex- 
cellent. \\"iiat  follows  is  certainly  honourable  to 
iiim,  and  well  expressed,  but  it  will  not  be  intelli- 
gible to  many.  The  passage  regarding  the  golden 
cup  relates  to  one  of  Klo})stock's  Odes,  inscribed 
"  To  the  Redeemer."  All  who  are  unacquainted 
with  those  sublime  poems,  will  be  unable  to  judge 
of  what  is  mcnnt. • 

The  navigation  is  now  restored  again, 


I  \vi>h   it  may  remain  so. The  misery  of 

those  countries  that  are  become  the  seat  of  war 
is  beyond  expression.  After  a  bad  harvest,  the 
unhappy  inhabitants  will  be  deprived  of  every 
feujiport.  With  sincere  regard,  and  hearty  wishes 
of  happier  times,  I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

LETTER  VH. 

Alto)ia,  Nov.  26,  1805. 
I  sincerely  wish,  dear  ^Lidam,  that  your  amiable 
friend  may  be  entirely  recovered ;  and  in  her  con- 
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valcsccnce  I  hope  she  will  take  proper  care  of 
hcri^clf  hi  this  cold  season,  in  order  to  become  your 
assistant  again  in  your  honourable  undertaking. 
My  bookseller  has  sent  Cramer's  book,  &c.  &c. 
A\  hatever  shall  occur  worthy  of  your  attention, 
and  fit  for  your  design,  will  be  sent  by  me  from 
time  to  time. 

Britannia  has  obtained  a  glorious  victory,  and 
the  Admiral  ended  nobly,  and  according   to   his 

w  islics. IMay   God  have  mercy  on  us  in   this 

part  of  the  work; ;  and  may  you,  and  all  that  are 
dear  to  you,  enjoy  health  and  happiness  in  your 
blessed  island. 


LETTER  VIII. 

AJtona,  July  6,  1806. 
It  is  a  long  while,  dear  Madam,  that  I  have  no 
account  cither  of  yourself,  or  of  our  dear  friends 
at  Portsmouth.  May  you  live  in  happiness,  and 
enjoy  all  the  blessings  derived  from  religious  prin- 
ciples arid  good  intentions. The  last  winter  has 

doMrived  me   of  two  very  dear  friends — but  not 
fur  (-vcr  ! 
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Mrs,  Klopstock  has  favoured  mc  with  part  ot 
.1  correspondence  between  Klopstock  and  Meta 
M()llcr,  written  in  the  year  1752,  when  they  were 
2)roniised  to  each  other,  and  lovers  in  that  period 
of  life  when  the  fire  of  imagination  appears  in  its 
clearest  and  most  sparkling  light.  You  will  be 
pleased  with  them,  and  admire  with  us,  in  the 
happy  pair,  the  elevation  of  mind,  the  purity  of  their 
innocent  passion,  and  their  religious  sensibility, 
far  above  the  common  conception,  compreiien- 
sible  only  by  minds  like  theirs,  superior  in  virtue, 
candour,  and  ingenuity. 

I  perfectly  agree  with  you  about  the  times,  and 
with  regard  to  your  late  illustrious  Minister.  The 
late  Count  Bernstorlf,  and  all  my  noble  friends  in 
the  diplomatic  line,  unanimously  gave  him  a  great 
character.  He  loved  his  country,  and  remained 
true  to  his  principles  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  He  might  perhaps  have  been  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  continental  state. • 

INIost  fortunately,  and  to  my  great  pleasure,  your 
sister  is  arrived  here  from  Italy.  I  passed  yes- 
terday in  her  company  at  Mrs.  Hanbury's,  where 
I  might  wish  to  see  you  all  united,  if  such  a 
scheme  could  be  realized  in  this  world.     It  will  be 
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our  happiness  in  a  better  state,  that  those  who 
agree  in  the  love  of  truth  and  virtue,  will  not  be 
separated,  as  we  now  are,  by  such  difficulties. 

1  remain,  with  true  respect  and  affection,  &c. 


LETTER.S 


FUO.M 


KLOPSTOCK  TO  BOD]\IEU. 


To   J.  J.   BOD.MER. 

Linigr?izaha,  Aui^.  10,  1748. 
{  SHOULD  lonrr  since  liave  \Mitteii  to  yoii,  my 
dear  Botlmer,  had  1  not  'ueen  deterred  by  the 
praise  w  ith  which  you  loaded  nie  in  your  letter  to 
Gartner.  Unaccustomed  to  behold  the  threshold 
of  Olympus,  on  which  you  ])laced  me,  I  was 
overcome  with  shame.  To  have  returned  thanks, 
would  have  seemed  as  if  I  thought  myself  worthy 
cif  that  lor  which  I  thanked  you.  As  I  believe  you 
to  be  a  ^ood  man,  and  to  have  spoken  sincerely,  so 
I  would  wish  you  to  believe  that  I  am  sincere,  and 
that  I  do  not  say  any  thing  out  of  feigned  modesty. 
Let  me  therefore  pass  over  this  subject,  and  leave 


you  to  Jclend  your  opinion  of  me  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  critics.  I  will  now  tell  you, — but  hear 
r.ie  as  a  father  hears  his  son, — liow  I  not  only  re- 
verence but  love  you;  and  what  great  services  you 
have,  unknown  to  yourself,  already  done  mc.  When 
yet  a  boy,  reading  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  enraged 
at  the  German  commentators,  your  ci-iticisms  and 
Breitiiioei's  came  into  my  hands.  Havino;  once 
read,  or  rather  devoured  them,  they  were  always  at 
my  lett  hand,  to  be  continually  turned  over  while 
Homer  and  Virgil  were  at  my  right.  How  often 
1  then  wished,  and  still  wish,  for  your  promised 
'I'rcatise  on  the  Sublime  ! — But  Milton,  whom 
perhaps  I  should  too  late  have  seen,  if  you  liad 
not  translated  him,  when  accidentally  he  fell  into 
my  hands,  blew  up  at  once  the  fire  which  had  been 
kindled  by  Homer,  and  raised  my  soul  to  Heaven, 
and  the  poetry  of  religion.  Often  did  I  then  bc- 
liold  the  image  of  an  epic  poet,  such  as  you  have 
described  in  your  critical  poem,  and  I  looked  at  it, 
as  Ca\sar  on  the  bust  of  Alexander,  in  tears; — 
how  often  then. 


"  Cum  sjies  arrect;c  jiivcnum,  exultantiaquc  haiirit 
•*  (,'orda  pavor  piilsan-^,"  Vino, 
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Such  are  your  services  to  me,  but  taially 
sketched.  Yet  greater  (if  you  please)  remaii  , 
The  Messiah  is  scarce  begun.  If  wliat  1  have 
sung  deserve  your  attention,  I  shall  sing  grcatci- 
things  hereafter. 

"  Major  rcruu)  mihi  nascitur  ordo, 
"  Majtis  opus  inovco."  Vnio. 

But  I  want  leisure ;  and  being  of  a  very  weak 
constitution,  and  probably  short-lived,  I  have  even 
now  but  little  hope  of  finishing  the  poem.  A 
laborious  employment  awaits  me  ;  with  which 
oppressed,  what  can  I  sing  worthy  of  the  Messiah? 
Mv  native  country  neither  cares,  nor  will  care  for 
me;  but  see  the  road  I  have  found  out,  by  which, 
if  you  would  go  before  me,  I  feel  as  if  I  might 
conquer  fortune.  There  was  amongst  you  a  poet, 
Van  Haarcr,  whom  without  doubt  you  know  :  he 
is  in  great  favour  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  who 
is  said  to  be  generous  and  magnanimous.  What 
if  he  should  give  me  a  pension  ?  If  you  can  do 
any  thing  to  assist  me  in  this  business,  excellent 
Bodmer,  I  know  you  will  do  it,  but  not  as  asking 
in  my  name ;  for  I  woidd  not  beg  my  fortune  ol' 
princes,  thougli  I  would  of  liodnicr. 
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I  will  now,  trustiiif^  to  the  strictest  secrecy, 
mtrocliice  you  to  the  interior  of  .ny  most  sacred 
thonohts.  I  love  a  tender  holy  maid,  to  whom 
my  third  Ode  is  addressed,  with  the  most  tender 
holy  love  :  but  she  is  not  accessible  to  me,  nor 
likely  to  be  so,   for    fortune   sepai'ates   us  widely. 

Yet  without  her  T  ani  uMserable. By  Milton's 

shade,  by  thine  own  blessed  iidants,  by  thy  own 
great  soul,  1  adjure  thee,  Bochner,  make  me  happy, 
if  thou  canst!  Farewell;  salute  most  kindly  in 
my  name  Brcitinger,  Hingel,  and  that  good  man 
to  whom  you  inscribed  an  ode. 

This  is  written  August  10,  17i8,  at  Langenzalza 
in  Thuringia,  wlicre  I  am  instructing  the  son  of  a 
merchant,  named  Weiss,  (who  will  be  a  poet  not 
unworthy  of  my  j)ains;)  where  the  greater  part  of 
my  fan;ily  reside,  (more  o})ulent  than  my  jjarents;) 
wlicrc  dwells  that  heavenly  girl  whom  I  love,  the 
daughter  of  my  mother's  brother.  Whatever  you 
think  likely  to  be  the  event,  whether  there  is  any 
liope  or  not,  write  to  me  as  soon  as  possible  ;  that 
m^  sfiul,  struck  by  powerl'ul  love,  love  which  is  but 
faintly  tiaccd  in  my  Odes,  for  it  was  imj)Ossiblc  to 
exjjrcss  it,  may  either  be  relieved  I'rom  her  anxiety, 
or  totally  depressed.     The  last  would  be  more  to- 
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lerable  to  me  than  this  troubled  sea  of  uncertain 
thouglits.      Faicwcll,  and  love  me. 

LETTER  II. 

September  27,  174-8. 
It  is  a  gh^rious  reward  for  my  poems,  to  hear 
from  one  of  the  best  of  men  that  lie  is  my  friend. 
How  tenderly  have  you  sympathized  in  my  un- 
easiness !  I  used  to  liavo  so  lauch  m'catness  of 
mind,  as  not  to  be  miserable;  and  now  that  I  am 
so,  I  find  a  friend  who  calls  me  back  into  myself; 
but  yet  I  return  with  lingering  steps,  continually 
looking  back.  The  sorrows  of  love  are  so  great, 
that  they  deserve  to  have  such  power  over  me. 
She  whom  I  love  is  now  more  cruel  to  me  than 
when  I  first  wrote  to  you*  Yet  your  letter,  the 
consciousness  that  my  love  is  exalted  and  pure, 
and  my  sense  of  religion,  prevent  iny  beino-  com- 
pletely miserable.  She  knows  but  little  of  my 
sentiments,  or  if  she  has  discovered  them,  she  does 
not  let  me  know  it,  but  she  is  capable  of  feeling 
them  all.  How  would  she  feel  your  letter,  if  I 
had  courage  to  read  it  to  lier;  and  if  she  loved  me, 
how  would  she  look  on  me,  with  those  eyes  so 
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lull  ot  soul  !  She  has  a  certain  character  of  beauty 
that  distinguishes  lier  from  all  others  ;  I  can  no 
otherwise  describe  it  to  you  at  present,  than  by 
saying  that  it  exactly  corresponds  with  what  I 
liave  said  of  her  in  my  songs.  Perhaps  Laura,  who 
so  thirsted  for  immortality,  was  like  her.  Radichen 
belonged  to  this  order  of  beauties,  though  she  was 
not  like  her.      She  is  described  thus  in  my  Ode. 

"  She  is  young  and  beautiful.  Unlike  the  flut- 
tering troop  of  rosy  maids,  who  thoughtless  bloom, 
by  nature  carelessly  formed,  in  sportive  mood  ;  of 
feeling  void,  and  void  of  mind,  void  of  the  all- 
powerl'ul,  all-subduing  look  of  soul,  the  emanation 
of  divinity. 

"  She  is  young  and  beautiful.  Her  every  move- 
ment speaks  the  heavenly  temper  of  her  mind;  and 
woithy,— uh  !  most  worthy  of  immortal  fame,  she 
steps  in  lofty  triumph  forth,  serene  as  the  unrufiled 
ill  I',  blight  as  the  dav/n,  full  of  simplicity  as  na- 
ture's self.'"' 

I  know  not  whether  lie  whose  will  decrees  me 
so  much  suli'cring,  sees  \n:e  no  happiness  for  me, 
where  1  imagine  so  much  ;  or  whether,  foreseeing 
I  hat  I  am  not  yet  cai)able  of  bearing  such  joy,  he 
t;i\cs  me  time  to  giow  more  calm.     Thus  much  1 
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know — I  cannot  cliniigc  the  slightest  stroke  on  his 
eternal  tables  ;  and  I  find  much  comfort  in  submit- 
ting myself  to  Him.  I  know  too,  that  to  her  wliom 
1  love  so  inexpressibly,  I  wisii  with  my  whole 
heart  the  purest  happiness, — even  if  she  love  me 
not  again.  You  see  I  make  you  the  confidant  of 
my  most  secret  thoughts.  My  other  friends  know 
nothing  of  my  sufferings;  even  to  my  dear  Schmidt 
I  have  said  very  little  on  the  subject. 

I  have  communicated  to  my  friends  at  Leipsic 
your  proposal  about  the  subscription.  I  expect  to 
have  the  fourth  and  fifth  cantos  ready  by  Easter. 
The  first  five  cantos  would  make  a  volume.  But 
with  all  your  doubts,  you  do  not  still  entertain  too 
favourable  an  o[)inion  of  our  nation  ?  I  believe 
they  will  need  to  be  often  awakened,  before  they 
will  even  observe  that  my  Messiah  is  in  existence. 

You  intend  to  review  the  Messiah  in  tijc  lan- 
uuaire  of  Tasso.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me 
to  be  made  known  to  the  admirers  of  Tasso  and 
Michael  Angclo.  In  my  youth  I  never  could  hear 
the  name  of  Tasso  without  reverence  ;  and  to  see 
Michael  Angelo's  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment,  I 
'vvould  travel  alone  to  Rome.  Send  me  the  Review 
ri-i  soon  as  it  li  printed  :  every  line  of  approbation 
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from  you  is  peculiarly  precious  to  me. A  per- 
haps too  proud  aversion  to  dedications  is  the  cause 
that  I  beg  you  to  consider  wb.ether  it  would  not  be 
best  to  send  the  Messiah  with   a  private   letter  to 
the  Prince  of  W^alcs* ;  and  perhaps  this  miglit  be 
more  conveniently  and  more  effectually  done  by  a 
stranger  than  l>y  the  author.  Open  your  thoughtsto 
me  on  this  subject  as  freely  as  1  write  mine  to  you, 
and  tell  me  whether  you  would  undertake  the  task. 
The  versification   of  the    Messiah   will   olfend 
many.     I  see  it  will  take  them  a  long  time  to  find 
out  that  German  hexameters  in   themselves,   and 
particularly  in  a  long  poem,  are  more  harmonious 
and  sonorous  than  German  Limbics.     Those  who 
are  acquainted  with    Homer  will  not  be  able  te 
find  their  way;  and  yet  nothing  is  required  of  them, 
but   to   place  the   same   accent   on  the   words  of 
an  hexameter,  that  they  would  place  on  the  words  of 
an  harmonious  period  in  an  oration.    Some  readers 
of  Homer,  who  resemble  the  Grammarian  Crist  in 
Leipsic,  will  take  it  amiss  of  the  German  language 
that  it  is  not  the  Greek   language,    and  prescribe 
to  the   German  hexameter  the  rules   of  the   Ho- 
merian.     These  people  give  general   rules  for  tiie 
'•  Fi-fcderick  Prince  of  Wait;-. 
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Icngtii  and  shortness  of  syllables  according  to  the 
Greek  language,  instead  of  which  ^they  should  give 
them  according  to  our  own  language. 

IVIy  love  of  an  harmonious  verse  has  led  me  to 
this  digression.  This  is  the  reason  too  why  I  in- 
tend to  alter  many  of  my  verses,  and  to  be  in  future 
jnore  attentive  to  harmony. 

I  send  you  another  Ode,  the  produce  of  my 
Jove.  She  who  could  best  reward  it  has  not  seen 
it,  so  timid  does  her  apparent  insensibility  make 
nic.  I  never  proposed  to  myself  to  write  Odes,  and 
yet  it  has  so  happened  that  I  have  made  several. 
This  however  might  be  pardonable,  if  I  had  not 
exposed  myself  to  the  danger  of  appearing  On  the 
same  theatre  with  Lange. 

The  verses  beneath  the  Ode  are  from  the  fifth 
book  of  the  Messiah.  They  appear  to  me  worthy 
of  remai-k,  because  my  beloved  critic  made  me 
read  them  several  times  over  to  her.  It  would  take 
too  much  room  here  to  tell  you  the  connection  in 
which  they  stand. 

What  is  become  of  the  excellent  Kliest  ?  Have 
his  few  hours  of  leisure  drawn  nothing  more  from 
his  pen  ?  I  love  him  from  my  heart.  I  well 
remember  tliose  hours, — it  was  a  fine  afternoon  in 

F 
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Autumn, — when  hearing  his  poems  read  made  me 
so  pensive.  The  afternoon  was  followed  by  an 
evening  of  the  purest  delight.  I  have  passed  many 
such  evenings  with  my  friends,  but  they  are  all 
over  now,  and  I  am  left  to  the  lonely  sorrows  of 
love.  I  was  that  evening  full  of  happiness  ;  and 
indeed  the  acquisition  of  a  new  fiuend  deserved  it. 
This  eveninjj  reminds  me  of  that  on  which  Gartner 
look  leave  of  us  when  I  had  only  just  begun  to 
know  him,  and  with  him  his  friends.  In  an  Ode 
on  my  friends  are  these  stanzas  on  that  subject. 

"  In  those  last  hours  ere  thou  didst  part  from 
us,  (to  me  that  evening  shall  be  ever  sacred  !)  I 
learnt,  my  friend,  how  virtuous  soids,  how  the  few 
virtuous,  love  each  other. 

"  Full  many  an  evening  hour  is  yet  in  store, — 
ye  future  sons  of  men,  pass  them  not  lonely  ;  to 
friendship  consecrate  those  happy  hours,  and  be 
your  fathers  your  example." 

Gartner  probably  will  not  pass  by  Zurich  to 
Geneva.  He  is  separated  from  the  Count,  with 
whom  he  was  to  have  travelled.  He  is  a  liberal- 
minded  man,  but  very  conscientious. 

Tell  those  worthy  gentlemen  who  have  so  much 
compassion  for  Abbadona,  that  I  am  myself  so  con- 
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cenicd  for  his  fate,  thai  I  scarcely  have  sufficient 
power  over  my  heart  to  submit  to  the  strict  justice 
wliich  is  higher  than  our  hearts.  However,  his 
story  will  not,  1  think,  any  where  lay  too  strong 
hold  on  their  tenderness.  He  is  placed  there  for 
the  glory  of  the  Messiah. 

How  happy  shall  I  be,  if  by  the  completion  of 
the  Messiah  I  may  contribute  somewhat  to  the 
glory  of  our  great  and  divine  religion  1  How 
sweet  and  transporting  is  this  idea  to  my  mind  ! 
That  is  my  great  reward  ;  and  you,  my  deai'cst 
friend,  point  it  out  to  me  at  a  distance.  I  must 
here  leave  off.  Midnight  approaches,  and  I  must 
give  myself  up  to  my  silent  sorrow  and  my  tears. 
May  my  lovely  fiiend  yet  take  that  share  in  them 
which  your  letter  bids  me  hope.     Farewell  I 


LETTER  III. 

MY  DEAREST  FRIEND, 

Oct.   19,   1748. 
How  deeply  am  I  affected  by  all  your  generous 
exertions  in  my  behalf;  and  how  well  do  you  de- 
serve the  whole  friendship  of  my  heart  !     If  you 
F  2 
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Tccl  that  you  act  nobly  M'hen  you  seek  iorlune  for 
me  as  a  means  of  happiness  to  yourself,  I  feel  as 
strongly  that  I  love  you  tenderly  ;  and  that  any 
piece  of  good  fortune  which  you  may  receive 
from  the  hand  of  Providence,  and  bring  to  me, 
will  be  doubly  precious  in  my  eyes.  The  divine 
poet  Young  says  in  his  Night  Thoughts,  as  well  as 
J  can  remember  the  passage,  "  O  God,  thou  hast 
made  the  world  glorious  around  Thee !  Thou  hast 
brought  forth  the  stars  in  their  marvellous  circles; 
but  one  tear  of  the  virtuous,  shed  for  the  unfor- 
tunate, is  greater  than  all  these*." 

I  am  sure  you  know  me  so  well,  that  you  will 
not  accuse  me  of  want  of  manly  spirit  in  misfor- 
tune. My  misfortune,  indeed,  consists  only  in  this, 

*  I  cannot  find  the  passajre  in  the  iNJght  Thouj^lUs,  to 
which  Mr.  Klop?tock  alludes.  He  says  that  he  quotes  by 
memory,  and  po^sibl}'  he  had  an  imperfect  recollection  of 
the  following  lines,  near  the  conclusion  of  the  Sixth  Night:. 
"  Tiiese  are  ambition^s  works,  and  these  are  great ; 

"'  Bui  tlTw,  the  least  immortal  souls  can  do 

"  Tran>cendtiiemall. ]5ut  what  can  these  transcend  ? 

"  Dost  ask  me  what  r — One  sigh  for  the  distressed." 
The  same  thouLjht  is  beautifully  expressed  by  Klopstock 
luujiclf,  ia  the  seventh  book  of  the  Messiah. 
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that   some  outward  circumstances  disturb  me  in 
tiic  ]K)ssossion  of  what  I  call  liappincss;  (I  take 
out  of  this  account  the  pains  of  love  ;)  but  my  eye 
is  already  accustomed  to  these  prospects;,  and  I  do 
not  boast  of  any  great  courage,  when   I  say  that 
from    a   youth    I  have  calmly  and  steadily  looked 
my  fate   in    the    face.      jNIy  parents,  who  are  very 
upright,  had  property,  but  without  their  fault  they 
are  become  poor.    Since  they  have  no  longer  been 
able  to  provide  for  me,  my  dearest  friend  Schmidt 
has  supported  me  in  the  noblest  manner.     I  have 
often  observed  the  footsteps  of  Divine  Providence 
in  tiie  midst  of  nn-  ill-fortune,  and  adored   them. 
Knowing  this  Providence,   can  I   yet  talk  of  mis- 
fortunes ?     I  must  be  silent ;  but  this  I  may  sa}^, 
that  I  very  often  wish  for  that  sacred  leisure,  which 
I  would  gladly  dedicate  entirely  to  the  completion 
of  the  Messiah.      I  wish  for  tliis  leisure  to  enable 
mv  to    express  my  thoughts    immediately  as   they 
arise,  and  in   the    fir.-t  warmth    of  their  youth.     I 
iv.u>i  now,   being  disturbed,  content  myself  with 
writing    down    some    imperfect     traces    of    these 
thoughts,    and   some  few  marks   l)y  whieli   I   may 
afterwards  find  them    again;   but  perhaps   I   shall 
never  iind  them  again  in  the  s^ame  point  ol'  view, 
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and  ^vith  the  same  extent  of"  prospect,  as  at  first 
You  will  easily  see  that   nianj-  other  things  in  my 
poem   depend   on   this  leisure.     But  I  leave  this 
also  to  Providence. 

LETTER  IV. 

N^ov.  r-i,  1  748. 
1  HAVE  waited  liitherto  that  I  might  be  enabled 
to  tell  you  something  decisive  of  my  love,  but  thi? 
I  cannot  yet  do.  Your  letter  to  Miss  Schmidt, 
which  I  shall  ever  preserve  as  a  memorial  of  uiy 
perhaps  unhappy  passion,  I  have  not  given  to  her. 
Much  as  it  delighted  me,  much  as  1  wished  to  be 
able  to  give  it  her,  and  much  as  she  herself  would 
liave  prized  it,  I  had  not  courage.  I  have  sent  it 
to  her  brother,  to  whom  I  have  laid  open  my 
whole  heart.  He  had  previously  written  me  a  very 
affectionate  letter.  He  had  told  me  that  this  love 
was  what  he  had  long  in  secret  wished.  Ele  says, 
amongst  other  things, 

"  My  fiif-nd,  I  knew  thy  heart,   I  knew  the  maiden'^ 

ttiul.-rnc-s, 
"  Anti  tlicrtCore  secretly  I  ask'd  of  lleav'n  to  mak' 

lur  lliiiie/' 
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He  then  tells  me  a  little  story,  from  which  it 
appears  that  I  am  too  timid.  The  most  agreeable 
circumstance  is,  that  his  sister  had  curiosity  enough 
to  break  open  the  letter  which  was  enclosed  to  her. 
Since  I  sent  him  your  letter,  he  has  written  to  me 
with  uncommon  affection.  He  is  really  an  admi- 
rable young  man.  He  says  my  precious  tears  for 
his  sister,  and  the  interest  which  the  whole  future 
world  will  take  in  my  favour,  make  him  look  on 
my  love  with  reverential  awe.  I  will  not  send  you 
a  large  extract  fx'om  his  long  letter.  I  will  only 
tell  you  that  he  intends  to  write  to  his  sister  with- 
out disguise,  and  to  send  her  your  letter.  I  know 
not  whether  I  can  venture  in  the  interim  to  give 
her  the  Alcaic  Ode  which  I  now  send  you.  Happy 
should  I  be,  if  I  could  have  expressed  in  it  all  the 
sentiments  of  my  heart !  O  how  has  this  heavenly 
maiden  captivated  my  whole  soul  ! — But  I  will  say 
no  more  of  her,  lest  1  should  express  myself  more 
feebly  than  I  have  done  in  the  Ode. 

Ebert  has  translated  Leonidas.  The  story  of 
Tiribazus  and  Ariana  has  taken  such  hold  on  me, 
that  I  seem  to  myself  like  the  marble  image  on  3 
hero's  tomb-stone. 
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You  will  find  among  the  latter  pieces  in  this 
packet  an  Elegy,  in  which  I  was  already  thinking 
of  my  Fanny.  About  the  same  time,  that  is  about 
a  year  ago,  I  also  composed  tlie  enclosed  Ode  to 
Ebert,  as  far  as  to  the  lines  addressed  to  you.  I 
will  here  break  off  my  letter,  as  I  am  unwilling 
again  to  delay  my  answer.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be 
much  longer  before  I  nuiy  be  able  to  tell  you 
something  decisive.  If  you  love  me,  my  dearest 
friend,  pray  Heaven  to  grant  me  my  love.  I  should 
without  her  be  as  unhappy  as  I  am  capable  of 
being. 

LETTER  V. 

Bee.  2d,  1748. 
I  WRITE  to  you  again  to  tell  you  that  the  fate  of 
my  love  appeais  continually  more  doubtful.  What 
III  string  of  trifles,  which  however  ore  far  from 
being  tiifics  to  n)e,  must  I  write  to  enable  you  to 
iuclge  Willi  any  degree  of  certainty.  I  gave  her 
liiis  !;i.-  Alcaic  Ode  when  taking  leave  after  a 
visil.  I  have  since  spoken  to  her  again.  If  I 
cxce[)t  a  little  confusion,  a  slight  blush,  and  some 
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almost  tender  looks,  I  do  not  know  what  im- 
pression the  Ode  has  made.  If  1  chd  not  know 
how  uncommonly  delicate  are  all  her  feelings,  and 
it"  she  were  not  aware  how  well  I  know  it;  if  I 
were  not  acquainted  with  every  little  turn  of  her 
opinion  on  poems  of  similar  import ;  but  I  will 
say  no  more, — I  would  rather  be  silent,  since  I 
cannot  entertain  you  with  an  Iliad's  length  of  these 
dear  trifles.  I  must  await  my  fate,  though  I  have 
never  yet  found  any  thing  more  difficult : 

Qualis  populea  moerens  pliilomela  sub  umbr^ 
Flct  uoctem. 

You  wish  to  know  the  effect  of  the  Ode  on 
Sulem.  My  timidity  delayed  to  give  it  her,  and 
now  I  would  not  willingly  present  it  after  a  much 
iiner  Ode. 

I  send  you  a  copy  of  Ilaller's  letter.  I  have 
kt-pt  the  original,  for  what  purpose  you  will  easily 
guess.  Tiic  better  to  understand  the  letter,  you 
must  know  that  I  was  before  in  corrcs})ondencc 
witli  ilallcr,  and  that  he  had  already,  as  became 
io  worthy  a  man,  taken  some  trouble  in  Hanover 
to  promote  my  fortune  by  procuring  me  an  em- 
plo\  iiK-nt.     Having  declared  that  I  would  ratheir 
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preside  in  a  school  than  in  an  university,  lor 
nature  has  denied  me  the  voice  of  an  orator,  the 
hist  account  I  received  was  that  I  must  apply  to 
Gessner,  v,ho  would  recommend  me  to  Wenthoff'; 
but  I  will  not  owe  the  smallest  obligation  to  a  man 
who  is  not  ashamed  of  oiTending  Haller.  The 
Messiah  may  perhaps  make  m}^  fortune  with  the 
Priiicv  of  Walci?,  if  it  shoidd  become  known  to 
Glover  and  Mallet,  who  have  great  weight  with 
the  Prince. 

Since  I  am  so  happy  as  to  be  allowed  to  lay  open 
all  my  little  concerns  to  you,  I  must  tell  you  that 
it  has  been  hinted  to  me  that  it  would  not  be  un- 
pleasant if  after  Easter  I  gave  up  my  Tutorship. 
When  love  was  my  chief  motive  for  coming  here, 
I  did  not  consider  it  so  necessary  to  undertake 
such  employments  as  I  must  do,  if  obliged  to  leav^e 
this  situation  without  any  other  asylum.  The 
change  of  my  fortune  through  the  means  of  Princes 
and  Princesses  is  very  uncertain.  May  I  therefore 
venture  to  propose  to  you  another  trouble  on  my 
behalf?  I  have  heard  from  a  bookseller  here,  that 
a  bookseller  of  Erlangen  has  inquired  after  me 
from  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Academy.  You 
know  Mr.  Le  Maitre  in  Erlangen.     I  know  not 
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what  could  be  the  views  of  the  Academy,  but  I 
will  tell  you  mine.  I  sliould  wish  for  an  extra- 
ordinary professorship  of  some  one  of  the  liberal 
sciences,  llhetoric  or  Poetry  in  preference,  with  a 
stipend  that  should  free  me  from  th('  necessity  of 
earniiifr  the  greater  part  ol^  my  livinjj  myself,  which 
wouki  fall  very  hard  on  mc  ;  and  I  particularly 
wish  for  this  in  an  academy  whose  number  is  not 
yet  very  great.  I  might  undertake  such  a  post, 
till  an  opportunity  more  favourable  to  my  leisure 
occurred  ;  for  I  am  rather  fearful  that  my  poetic 
years  will  be  sooner  over  than  those  of  others. 
At  least  they  probably  will  not  extend  to  that  age 
when  ]\Iilton's  began. 

Your  Sketch  of  tlic  Sublime  I  have  formerly 
read.  The  wish  I  express  to  you  extended  to  a 
further  finishiuiif  of  that  sketch.  1  think  it  is 
worthy  of  you  to  surpass  tlie  great  Longinus. 
But  what  \\'ould  you  do  for  examples,  if  you  had 
not  the  inimitable  Projihets  ?  If  you  can  trust 
Klcist's  poem  on  the  Spring  to  a  transcriber,  I 
know  that  you  will  not  deny  r,ie  the  j^deasure  of  read- 
ing it  after  so  many  pains.  I  also  want  to  know 
whfthe]'  the  author  of  Noah,  "  who  has  the  key 
*hat  unlocks  ray  heart,"  will  finish  his  poem:  and 
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when  and  by  whom  Moses,  wliich  is  mentioned  in 
the  friendly  letters,  was  written  : 

"  Come,  golden  age ;  come  thou  who  seldom  deign'st 

"  To  visit  Man,  creative  Genius,  come  ! 
"  Eternity's  best  child, 
"  Spread  over  us  thy  radiant  wing." 

I  would  send  what  I  have  ready  of  the  Messiah, 
but  that  is  not  yet  returned  to  me  from  Leipsic. 
Ebert  is  gone  to  Giirtner  at  Brunswick,  and  he 
has  probably  taken  it  with  him.  None  of  our 
friends  remain  at  Leipsic,  except  Gellert  and 
Rabener. 

The  Last  Judgment  is  thus  introduced  into  the 
Messiah.  Adam  is  with  the  arising:  saints.  He  is 
made  to  inquire  of  the  Messiah  concerning  the 
fate  of  his  race,  and  at  his  own  rcqucbt  will  see  a 
vibion  of  the  Judgment.  The  Catholics  need  fear 
no  disturbance  from  me.  Decide  whether  the 
following  simile  contradicts  what  I  have  just  said. 
I  can  at  all  events  leave  it  out. 

• So  Satan  spake  : 

Hi?  lieart  u  a-  full  of  hlackc.-t  thoughts  ; 
Dcfoniied  and  hideous  wusliis  inmost  soul, 
Tilt  iiuful  spirit's  most  cunccard  recess.     So  he 
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I](.forc  tlie  face  of  God  the  gloomy  vaults 

Of  til'  Iberian  Inquisition.     Wall  on  wall, 

Al)yss  upon  abyss,  deep  in  the  earth. 

Ami  full  of  still  "ning-  streams  of  guiltless  blood  : — 

Now  the  destroying  Judge  beekons  his  murderers  j 

The  iron  doors  re-echo  to  the  de[)ths 

Eelow,  the  cries  of  innocence  to  Fleaven. 

Oh  !   could  a  Christian  see  these  vaults  of  blood) 

Would  he  not  look  with  fury  on  the  judge. 

And  clas[)  his  hauds^  and  weep,  and  cry  to  God 

For  justice  r 

Ma}'  I  beg  of  you  one  tiling  which  mtty  perhaps 
appear  to  bitray  a  little  vanity;  if  it  were  so,  I 
would  frankly  acknowledge  it ;  but  it  is  not  that  j 
it  is  love.  Love  bids  me  to  beg  of  you  to  send  mq 
the  Italian  review  of  the  Messiah  while  I  remaia 
here.  Perhaps  the  divine  maiden  may  smile  upon 
those  trophies. 

LETTER  VL 

26//i  Jan.  1719. 

MY   DE  Alt  EST  FRIEND, 

At  a  time  when  the  ^Minister  in  Hanover  is 
'oriou'^ly  mtditating,  whether   it  would    really  be 
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for  the  advantage  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  here- 
ditary dominions  to  give  me  some  decent  and  not 
very  laborious  office  :  when  the  Messiah  is  perhaps 
lying  in  the  antichamber  -.vhere  stands  the  bust 
of  Pope,  where  Glover  often  passes ;  when  it  is, 
perhaps,  because  not  yet  handsomely  printed,  laid 
aside  by  a  Princess  whose  mother  made  the  fortune 
of  a  woman  only  because  she  was  Milton's  daugh- 
ter; at  such  a   time  are  you,    my   friend,  so 

generous  as  to  invite  me  to  your  land  of  liberty  ! 
If  this  greatness  of  mind  can  be  in  any  degree 
recompensed  by  knowing  that  1  feel  it  in  its  full 
extent,  'tis  well ;  then  take  this  trifling  recom- 
pense.  But  suffer  me  to  say  something  more 

affectionate  to  you.  I  will  come  to  see  you  Meep 
over  the  bones  of  your  sons.  I  will  come  to  wipe 
away  the  tears  which  perha])s  1  have  caused  to 
flow  afresh  ;  but  you  must  also  wipe  away  mine, 
for  I  must  tell  you  that  the  desnny  of  my  love  is 
not  yet  unravelled.  Now  hope  appears  to  sniilc 
upon  me,  and  now  all  is  doul)Lt'ul.  I  know  not 
what  you  will  think  of  the  matter.  Perha{)s  you 
would  think  tlifierently,  if  I  could  relate  all  circum- 
stantially. 1  will  only  say  two  thi';g^ — that  you 
must  nut  fnid  the  least  fault  with  my  incomparable 
7 
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Fanny,  nor  too  mucli  with  my  timidity,  I  only 
tremble;  at  the  thought  that  she  should  in  any 
degree  mistake  my  character,  and  not  give  me 
credit  tor  being  determined  never  to  make  her 
unhappy,  even  in  the  most  trifling  appendages  of 
happiness.  What  peace  I  have  hitherto  enjoyed 
has  been  chiefly  the  consequence  of  the  following 
thought.  Wlien  by  a  ♦..-.ste  for  virtuous  deeds,  and 
by  some  trifling  good  actions,  which  to  us  arc  not 
difficult,  though  to  the  vulgar  they  appear  so,  we 
have  made  a  show  of  intending  to  be  virtuous ; 
then  Providence  seizes  our  whole  lieart,  and  puts 
this  great  question  to  us,  whether  we  will  here  too 
submit,  wlicther  wc  will  be  virtuous  even  here  ? — 
You  see  that  tliis  is  a  very  comprehensive  thought, 
but  yet,  when  I  measure  my  love  against  it,  I 
wonder  that  it  has  power  to  suj)port  me.  Indeed 
I  must  frankly  acknowledge  that  it  alone  does  not. 
Some  little  hopes  at  times  appear  so  smiling,  that 
I  know  not  whether  I  can  come  to  you,  or  when. 

■ Without  my   Fanny,   what  would  be    to   me 

your  beautiful  country,  the  cheerful  society  of 
your  and  (if  I  may  dare  to  say  so)  mi)  friends,  the 
liberty  and  leisure  I  used  so  much  to  enjov  ?  I 
cannot  deny  it,  I  am  sometimes  astonished  at  the 
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degree  of  tenderness  I  feel  for  tin's  angelic  woman  ; 
but  I  will  say  no  more,  nor  write  again  on  the 
subject,  till  I  can  tell  you  something  certain.  I 
will  send  you  at  another  time,  an  Ode  to  God, 
which  no  one  has  yet  seen, 

M.  Le  Maitre  has  written  to  me.  The  Profes- 
sorship is  of  so  little  value,  and  at  the  same  time 
is  accompanied  with  so  many  inconveniences,  that 
I  do  not  wish  to  obtain  it.  You  have  made  this 
excellent  man  also  my  friend.  With  what  affection 
shall  I  embrace  him  when  we  meet !  I  request  you 
to  send  me  the  Fi'cnch  Review.  Not  on  my  own 
account,  though  I  am  nmch  indebted  to  the  author 
for  his  kindness.  Fanny  smiles  when  she  finds  me 
mentioned  with  approbation ;  and  sometimes  it 
escapes  her,  that  she  is  on  such  occasions  compa- 
ring me  with  the  Briton*. 

I  may  be  very  well  contented  with  my  domestic 
circumstances.  My  little  Weiss  is  a  genius;  but 
he  will,  or  must  apply  to  trade.  He  loves  me  very 
much.  Hallcr,  as  he  knows  that  I  am  now  in  such 
a  situation,  has  been  endeavouring  to  discover  pri- 
vately whether  I  would  undertake  to  instruct  his 
son  in  the  liberal  sciences,  and  a  letter  has  been 
*  Milton. 
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nl\cn  mc  to  read,  which  ho  wrote  on  the  subject  to 
a  tVieiul  in  this  country.  You  know  the  embar- 
lassmcnts  which  make  mc  now  so  irrcsohitc.  I 
will  soon  send  some  of  the  Messiah  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  your  criticism.  When  I  can  escape  from 
my  cares,  I  sometimes  finish  a  few  lines,  &c. 


LETTER  VII. 

April  12,  17 1-9. 

MY    DEAREST    EODMER, 

It  is  indeed  recjuisite  that  I  should  take  a  journey 
to  you,  if  I  would  express  the  whole  force  of  that 
friendship  which  I  feel  towards  you.  How  singu- 
larly noble,  and  how  numerous,  ai'e  the  exertions 
•which  you  make  on  my  account.  But  I  will  quit 
this  extensive  field,  for  I  must  write  a  volume  full 
of  tenderness,  if  I  would  describe  all  the  feelings  of 
mv  heai-t  towards  you.  This  shall  be  the  subject 
of  my  song,  when  I  shall  be  with  you. — "  The  little 
Klopstock,"  as  my  Schmidt  always  calls  me 
>vhcn  his  iicart  is  full,  will  certainly  visit  you  ;  and 
perhaps  weep  by  your  side  tears  of  sweet  pleasure. 

G 


At  present  the  all-poweil'ul  Fanny  detains  me, 
and  I  can  be  detained  by  her  alone. — But  you  have 
betrayed  my  love  to  M.  Le  Maitre,  and  perhaps  to 
Uagedorn.  You  may  therefore  depend  upon  it 
that  /will  not  say  a  word  to  you  about  Fanny  till 
my  next  letter,  and  in  the  present  I  will  call  you  to 
account  about  an  affair  which  arises  from  youi' 
treachery.  You  Jiave,  as  I  have  been  informed, 
permitted  to  be  printed  in  the  Freimlithige  Nach- 
richten*  an  Ode  in  which  my  love  aj^pears  very 
evident.  What  will  become  of  me?  What  will 
Fanny  say  ?  Giesecke  has  offended  me  much  more, 
but  perhaps  you  seduced  him.  lie  has  allowed 
the  Ode,  "  When  I  am  dead,  &c."  to  be  printed  in 
the  3d  vol.  of  the  new  collection.  Justify  yourself 
on  this  importafii  subject.  You  must  positively 
produce  a  satisfactory  apology. 

Haller  has  sent  me  a  letter  from  an  Englishman, 
which  informs  him  the  Messiah  was  presented 
to  the  Prince ;  that  he  received  it  favourably, 
particularly  in  consideration  of  Haller ;  and  that 
he  would,  without  doubt,  inquire  after  the  Author. 
I  have  upon  mature  deliberation  resolved  to  write 

'■    A  ]-'criodical  Pa|)er,  printed  at  Bt'ilin. 
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inysdl"  to  Glover,  who  has  great  influence  with 
the  Prince.  Had  I  not  been  in  Jove,  1  niitrht  liavc 
sn})|)ressed  tliis  event.  What  is  your  opinion  on 
the  subject  I 


LETTER  VIII. 

17M  Mail,  1749. 
Fanny  has  been  to  the  Fair*  with  her  Brother, 
and  by  this  means  I  have  discovered  that  you 
had  sent  a  packet  for  me  to  Ilabener.  I  must 
mention  to  you,  that  there  is  no  certainty  of  finding 
Rabener,  except  at  the  Fair ;  at  any  other  time 
what  you  send  to  him  for  me  might  be  delayed  a 
o-reat  while.  Tell  the  friend  for  whose  soul  the 
Messiah  is  so  exactly  calculated,  that  he  has  an 
advantage  over  me,  because  I  have  been  entirely 
precluded  from  the  novelty  and  the  ardour  atten- 
dant on  the  first  reading.  A  youth  who  sees  for 
the  first  time  an  amiable  young  woman,  and  at 
once  feels  that  she  was  born  for  him,  will  feel  more 
transport  than  the  mother  who  bore  and  educated 

"*  At  Lt'ipsic, 

G    'I 
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her. — Tell  him  ftirther  that  I  particularly  wish  to 
know  wlietlier  ^e  is  desirous  that  Abbadona  should 
be  restored  to  happiness. 

You  have  afforded  me  much  pleasure  by  the 
poem  of  Klcist.  Fanny  also  has  read  it,  and  with 
so  much  interest,  that  I  could  not  avoid  giving 
her  the  manuscript.  The  passages  respecting  the 
Nightingale,  and  the  divine  Doris,  affected  my 
Avhole  soul.  Kleist  must  absolutely  complete  thi'^ 
poem,  &c. 


LETTER  IX. 

Itli  June,  1 74 9. 
]  HAVE  now  received  your  criticism.  Continue 
to  advise  me,  for  I  feel  a  peculiar  satisfaction  in 
being  conducted  by  you  into  the  track  of  new 
thoughts.  I  request  from  you  and  Mr.  Breitinger 
some  renKirks  on  my  three  first  cantos.  I  havo 
determined  that  they  shall  be  printed  with  two  new 
cantos,  to  compose  altogether  the  first  volume. 
What  do  you  now  think  in  regard  to  your  former 
proposal  of  a  subscription,  and  how  ought  it  to 
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be  arranged  ?     Several  booksellers  solicit  mc  for 
the  publication  of  the  work, 

I  send  you  an  Ode,  which  no  one  has  seen,  not 
even  Fanny  or  her  brother.  1  composed  it  before 
the  commencement  of  this  year.  It  has  often 
been  the  companion  of  my  solitary  hours ;  and 
you  will  discover  from  the  subject  txihy  Fanny  and 
Schmidt  have  not  obtained  a  sight  of  it.  Now, 
do  you  wish  to  know  the  fate  of  my  love  ?  I 
can  tell  nothing  more  than  that  it  now  appears 
'probahL'  that  I  am  beloved.  You  will  believe  that 
this  probability  is  of  no  little  importance  to  me. 
1  low  happy  should  I  be,  if  I  could  speak  with 
confidence  !  Very  much  of  what  I  consider  as  my 
happiness  depends  on  this.  How  important  many 
things  now  appear  to  mc,  which  I  before  considered 
as  trifling  !  I  know  that  you  will  do  all  you  can 
for  me  in  this  affair;  and  how  dear  will  you  be  to 
nic  for  so  doing. 

Belov'd  by  her,  my  heart  will  glow 
With  warmer  love  i'or  you. 

Pcrhajis  my  becoming  known  to  the  English 
may  open  for  me  a  sin*er  path.  Hagedorn  thinks 
that,  bv  the  assistance  of  Van  dc  Hock  in  Gottin- 
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'rcn,  I  should  send  a  copy  to  the  translator  ol' 
Haller  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  Will  you 
be  so  kind  as  to  write  to  Haller  on  the  subject,  but 
in  such  a  manner  as  that  I  may  not  be  suspected 
of  sufffrestiufT  it  ?  1  know  not  whether  I  mav  not 
alter  my  determination  to  write  to  Glover,  &c. 


LETTER  X. 

Nov.  28,  1740. 

MY  DEAREST  BODMER, 

I  SHOULD  not  so  long  have  deferred  writing  to 
you,  if  my  friend  Schmidt  had  not  been  with  me, 
and  if  J  had  not  again  been  doubtful  what  answer 
I  could  give  you  respecting  my  journey.  I  have 
spent  many  golden  days  with  liim.  Now,  how- 
ever, I  have  the  satisfaction  to  assure  you,  that  in 
thu  spring  I  will  ^cll  you  all.  I  I'cjoice  in  the 
sweet  names  of  Bodmer,  Breitingcr,  and  Hess, — in 
the  prospect  of  leisure  and  IViendshij) ;  and  I  listen, 
as  Schmidt  says,  to  the  whispers  of  these  delightful 
thoughts.  But  now  learn  the  conditions  on  which 
1  sliall  come  to  you.      My  presence  nnist  be  almost 
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unobserved  in  your  house.  You  must  not  make 
the  smallebt  alteration  on  my  account.  Thisbeinf 
premised,  and  decided  as  it"  you  liad  given  me  the 
pleijoe  of  iViendship  in  the  golden  age  of  the 
workl,  1  will  come.  I  am  already  well  acquainted 
in  idea  witii  a  certain  country  which  I  call 
Zuricliia.  Porliaps  I  may  have  formed  a  mistaken 
notion  of  it :  but  in  the  mean  while  I  please  myself 
with  imagining  a  country  more  beautiful  than  any 
other  in  the  world.  According  to  my  ideas,  there 
belong  to  a  fine  country — mountains,  vallies,  lakes, 
and  wliat  is  far  preferable,  the  abode  of  friends. 
How  distant,  and  in  what  situations,  dwell  Brei- 
tinger,  llirzel,  Waser,  Ischarncr  ?  And  1  must 
ask  another  question,  which  is  connected  with  the 
country  in  regard  to  me, 

"  Since  now  my  life  has  reach'd  the  prime  of  youth  ;" 

liow  near  are  you  to  any  young  ladies  of  your 
acquaintance,  into  whose  society  you  may  think  I 
could  be  admitted  ?  The  heart  of  a  young  woman 
is.  an  extensive  scene  of  nature,  into  whose  laby- 
rinth a  poet  must  iVequently  penetrate,  if  he  wishes 
to  accjuire  profound  knowledge.  But  these  young 
ladies  must  not  be  made  acquainted  with  my  his- 
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tory,  lest  they  should  put  a  restrahit  upon  them- 
selves without  reason.  This  Koilhoiit  reason  attaches 
no  censure  to  these  amiable  unknown  beings. 
Even  if  they  were  to  resemble  Fanny,  they  would 
find,  notwithstanding,  that  I  will  love  only  once 
in  my  life*. 

*  Note  by  the  German  Editor. — "  I  will  love  only  once." 
— "  The  reader  will  be  surprised  at  this  sulto  niortalc, 
when  he  compares  it  with  Klopstock's  hopes  expressed 
in  the  ninth  letter.  We  might  easily  fill  up  the  blank 
i^ith  well-known  tales  of  m hat  occurred  in  the  history  of 
h.is  love  between  June  and  November  1749  ;  but  we  here 
publish  only  what  is  undoubtedly  authentic,  with  an  as- 
surance that  what  we  conceal  would  not  bring  the  least 
dis^^Tace  on  the  heart  or  tiie  character  of  our  immortal 
Poet." 

Tile  Euglidi  Editor  regrets  that  the  German  was  not 
more  coniuiunicative  on  this  interesting  subject.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  the  reluctance  which  Klopstock  felt 
to  involve  the  woman  he  loved,  and  the  sister  of  his  dear- 
est friend,  in  dilliculties,  from  which  he  was  in  vain  en- 
deavouring- to  extricate  himself,  prevented  any  proposal 
of  marriage,  notwithslanding  the  encouragement  given 
by  that  generous  friend,  on  whose  bounty  the  unfortunate 
lover  was  at  that  time  dependent.  The  lady  was  soon  af- 
wards  married  j  and  ?ilrj.  Klopstock's  letters  to  Mr.  Ri- 
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I  have  been  sensibly  affcclcd  by  Ilenzi's  death ; 
iiidcod  deadi  never  before  tcMiched  inc  so  nearly. 
Perhaps  I  am  too  severe  on  this  occasion.  I  can 
ill  some  degree  pardon  him  who  at  the  liour  of 
death  pretends  to  jest,  because  such  an  attempt 
indicates  that  his  mind  is  far  from  being  in  a 
tranquil  state  ;  but  lie  who  can  jest  so  naturally 
as  PIcnzi,  ought  to  employ  his  superior  powers 
of  mind  in  something  more  noble.  It  must  be, 
because  the  events  of  futurity  appeared  to  him  un- 
certain, that  he  was  resolved  at  all  events  to  carry 
his  mirth  to  the  gates  of  Heaven.  Peace  to  the 
soul  of  rienzi.  I  praise  him  for  his  composure; 
but  I  should  praise  him  with  more  warmth  and 
earnestness,  if  he  had  said,  like  Lord  Kilmarnock, 

'•  Ah,  Forstcr,  it  is,  liowever,  very  terrible!" 

The  Ode  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  miscella- 
neous collection,  "  As  in  solitary  night,"  &c.  is 
by  Schmidt,     ilow  do\'ou  like  Chevy-Chace,  and 

char<l-on  will  perhaps  be  thought  to  furnish  a  sufficient 
.il'oicuy  fir  the  [tott,  if  it  should  ajipcar  that  after  three 
yti'.r-,  i;i  which  '•  he  did  what  he  could  to  die  in  a  love 
cau-c,"*  l)c'  was  at  last  induced  to  break  the  resolution 
contained  m  liis  last  letter  to  l-Jodmcr. 

*  Shake=po.ir<.\ 
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tlie  imitation  of  it,  published  in  a  former  volume? 
— Your  translation  of  the  Ode,  "  WlienI  am  dead," 
has  revived  my  former  love  for  the  Greek  language; 
and  in  the  height  of  my  ardour  1  have  translated 
the  enelosed  Strophes.  Perhaps  you  may  not 
find  them  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  original ;  but 
perhaps  Alcoeus  himself  would  not  have  written 

better,  had  he  been  in  a  similar  situation. 

.Since  I  cannot  yet  fix  the  time  of  my  departure 
from  this  place,  I  will  write  to  you  again  either 
Irom  hence,  or  from  Leipsic.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
have  n.  Schulthess  for  my  travelling  companion. 
I  have  found  in  Hanover  a  noble  friend,  who  will 
endeavour  to  transmit  the  Messiah  to  the  Prince  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated,  through  a  Mr.  Von  Schrader, 
who  knov/s  his  Royal  llighness's  Icmporafajidi. 
I  am  as  sincei-ely  an  enemy  to  dedications,  as  I 
am,  with  my  whole  heart,  your  friend, 

F.  G.  KLOPSTOCK. 
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The  following-  lLttcr>  wcrt;  nuljlirlicd  in  the  Corrcspund- 
eucc  of  ]\Ir.  Hicliard>oii,  anil  the  ingctiiou.  Editor  of 
that  work  was  not  mi-lakcn  in  -uojiosing-  tliat  tliey 
would  iiucrojt  <very  f'ctliuL;-  lieart.  She  iidds,  "  It  is 
prt  sumod  that  readers  of  taste  will  not  wi>h  that  Mrs. 
Klopstock's  letters  liad  been  put  into  [)etter  English." 


LETTER  I. 

'Sins.  Ki.opsTocK  TO  ^Mr.  Richardson. 
Hamburg,  Nov.  29,  1757. 

HONOURED  SIR, 

V\  ILL  yon  permit  mc  to  take  this  opportunity 
ill  sending  a  letter  to  Dr.  Young,  to  address 
luyscir  to  yoii  ?  It  is  very  long  a-o  that  I  wished 
to  do  it.  Having  finislicd  your  Chirissa,  (O  the 
l^cavenly  book  !)  1  would  have  prayed  you  to 
write  tlie  history  of  a  nianlij  Chirissa  ;  but  I  had 
not  courage  enough  at  that  time,  I  should  have  it 
no  more  to-day,  as  this  is  my  first  English  letter,  but 
I  have  it  !  Jt  may  he,  because  1  am  now  Kiop- 
>tock's  wife,  (I  believe  you  know  my  husband  by 
Mr.  IIohor>t,)  antl  then  I  was  only  the  single  young 
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girl.  You  liavc  since  written  the  manly  Clarissa, 
\vithout  my  prayer.  Oh,  you  have  done  it  to  the 
great  joy  and  thanks  of  all  your  happy  veadery. 
Nov,'  you  can  write  no  more,  you  must  write  the 
history  of  an  angel. 

Poor  Hohorst !  he  is  oronc.  Not  killed  in  the 
battle,  (he  was  present  at  two,)  but  by  the  fever. 
The  Hungarian  IIus?ars  have  taken  your  works, 
with  our  letters,  and  all  that  he  was  worth,  a  little 
time  before  his  death.  But  the  kinjj  of  Prussia 
recompensed  him  with  a  company  of  cavalry. 
Poor  friend  !  he  did  not  long  enjoy  it  I  He  has 
made  me  acquainted  with  all  your  lovely  daugh- 
ters. I  kiss  them  all,  v.ith  my  best  sisterly  kiss  ; 
but  especially  jMrs.  Martha,  of  whom  he  says,  she 
writes  as  her  father.  Teil  her  in  my  name,  dear 
sir,  if  this  be  true,  that  it  is  an  alFair  of  con- 
science not  to  let  print  her  writings.  Though  I 
am  otherwise  of  the  sentiment,  that  a  woman,  who 
writes  not  tlms,  or  as  Mrs.  Rowe,  should  never  let 
print  lior  worlds.  Will  you  pardon  me  this  first 
long  lettc?',  Sir  ?  Will  you  tell  nie  if  1  shall  write 

-^   SCC05ld  ? 

T  ;n:\.  honcurcd  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

M.  KLOi'STOCK 
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LETTER  II. 

To  Mr.  Richardson. 

Hamhirg,  March  11,  1758. 
You  arc  very  kind,  Sir,  to  wisli  to  know  every 
thing  of  your  Hamburg  kindred.  Then  I  will 
obey,  and  speak  of  nothing  but  myself  in  this 
letter.  I  was  not  the  lady  who  hath  been  with  two 
gentlemen  from  Gottenburfr  in  England.  If  1 
had,  never  would  I  have  waited  the  cold  ceremony 
of  introducing  you  to  me.  In  your  house  I  had 
been,  before  you  knew  that  I  was  in  England. 
That  I  shall,  if  ever  I  am  so  happy  as  to  come  there. 
We  had  a  pretty  project  to  do  it  in  the  spring  to 
come,  but  I  fear  that  we  cannot  execute  it.  The 
great  fiend  of  friendship,  war,  will  also  hinder  this, 
1  think.  I  fear  your  Antigallicans  excecdinglv, 
more  than  the  Gallicans  themselves;  they,  I  must 
confess  it.  are  at  least  more  civil  with  neutral  ships. 
I  pray  to  God  to  preserve  you  and  Dr.  Young  till 
peace  comes.  We  have  a  short  letter  of  Dr. 
^  oung,  in  which  he  complains  of  his  health.  How 
1 


does  lie  y<'t  ?  And  you,  who  are  a  youth  to  huu, 
how  do  you  do  yourself? 

You  will  know  all  what  concerns  nic.  Love, 
dear  sir,  is  all  what  me  concerns,  and  love  shall  be 
all  what  I  will  tell  you  in  this  letter.  In  one  happy 
night  I  read  my  husband's  poem,  the  Messiah.  I 
was  extremely  touched  with  it.  The  next  day  ] 
asked  one  of  his  friends,  who  was  the  author  of 
this  poem  ?  and  this  was  the  first  time  I  heard 
Klopstock's  name.  I  believe  I  fell  immediately  in 
love  with  him  ;  at  the  least,  my  thoughts  were  ever 
with  him  filled,  especially  because  his  friend  told 
me  very  much  of  his  character.  But  1  had  no 
hopes  ever  to  sec  him,  when,  quite  unexpectedly,  I 
heard  that  he  should  pass  through  Hamburg.  I 
wrote  immediately  to  the  same  friend  for  procuring 
by  his  means  that  I  might  see  the  author  of  the 
Messiah,  when  in  Hamburg.  He  told  him  that  a 
certain  girl  in  Hamburg  wished  to  see  him,  and, 
for  all  recommendation,  shewed  him  some  letters 
in  which  I  made  bold  to  criticise  Klopstock's  verses. 
Klopstock  came,  and  came  to  me.  1  must  confess, 
that,  though  greatly  prepossessed  of  his  qualities, 
I  never  thought  him  the  amiable  youth  whom  I 
found  him.     This  made  its  eflect.     After  having 
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.-(.'CD  him  two  liours,  1  was  obliged  to  pass  the 
ovoniiig  in  a  coinpanv  which  never  had  been  so 
wearisome  to  nie.  I  could  not  speak  ;  I  could  not 
play;  I  thought  I  saw  nothing  but  Klopstock.  I 
saw  him  the  next  day,  and  the  following,  and  we 
were  very  seriously  Friends;  but  on  the  fourth  day 
he  departed.  It  was  a  strong  liour,  the  hour  of 
In's  departure.  He  wrote  soon  aiter,  and  from 
that  time  our  correspondence  began  to  be  a  very 
diligent  one.  I  sincerely  believed  my  love  to  be 
friendship.  I  spoke  with  my  friends  of  nothing 
but  Klopstock,  and  sliewed  his  letters.  They 
rallied  me,  and  said  I  was  in  love.  I  rallied  them 
again,  and  said  they  must  have  a  very  friendshipless 
heart,  if  they  had  no  idea  of  friendship  to  a  man 
as  well  as  a  woman.  Thus  it  continued  ei<>;ht 
montlis,  in  which  time  my  frienils  found  as  much 
love  in  Klopstock's  letters  as  in  me.  I  perceived  it 
likewise,  but  1  would  not  believe  it.  At  the  last 
Klopstock  said  plainly  that  he  loved;  and  I  startled 
as  lor  a  wrong  thing,  I  answered  that  it  was  no 
love,  but  friendship,  as  it  was  what  I  felt  for  him : 
we  had  not  seen  one  another  enough  to  love  ;  as  if 
love  must  have  more  time  than  friendship  !  This 
was  sincerely  my  meaning,  and  I  liad  this  mean- 
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ing  till  Klopstock  came  again  to  Hamburg.    This 
he  did  a  year  after  we  had  seen   one  another  the 
first  time.  We  saw,  we  were  friends  ;  we  loved,  and 
we  believed  that  we  loved  ;    and  a  short  time  after 
1  could  even  tell  Klopstock  that  I  loved.     But  we 
were  obliged  to  part  again,  and  wait  two  years  for 
our  wedding.  My  mother  would  not  let  me  niarry  a 
stranger.    I  could  marry  without  her  consentment, 
as  by  the  death  of  my  father  my  fortune  depended 
not  on  her  ;  but  this  was  an  horrible  idea  for  me ; 
and  thank  Heaven  that  Huive prevailed  by  prayers! 
At  this  time  knowing  Kloj)stock,  she  loves  him 
as  her  lifely  son,  and  thanks  God  that  she  has  not 
persisted.     We  married,  and  I  am  the  happiest 
wife  in  the  world.     In  some  few  months  it  will  be 
lour  years  that  I  am  so  happy;  and  still  I  dote  upon 
Klopstock  as   if  he  was  my  bridegroom.     If  you 
knew  my  husband  you  would  not  wonder.     If  you 
knew  his  poem,  I  could  describe  him  very  briefly, 
in  saying  he  is  in  all  respects  what  he  is  as  a  poet. 
This  1  can  say  with  all  wifely  modesty;  but  I  dare 
not  to  speak  of  my  husband;  I  am  all  raptureswhcn 
I  do  it.     And  as  hap])y  as  I  am  in  love,  so  happy 
iiw.  I  in  friendship;  in  my  mother,  two  eld'M*  sisters, 
-uid  five  other  women.     How  rich  I  am  !  Sir,  you 
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have  willed  that  I  should  speak  of  myself,  but  I 
fear  that  I  have  done  it  too  much.  Yet  you  see 
how  it  interests  me.  I  have  the  best  compliments 
for  you  of  my  dear  husband.  My  compliments 
to  all  yours.  Will  they  increase  ray  treasure  of 
friendship  ?  I  am,  8ir,  your  humble  Servant, 

M.  KLOPSTOCK. 


LETTER  III. 

To  Mr.  Richardson, 


Hamburg,  Maij  Q,  1758. 
It  is  not  possible  to  tell  you,  Sir,  what  a  joy 
your  letters  give  me.  My  heart  is  very  able  to 
esteem  the  lavour  that  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Richard- 
son, in  your  venerable  age,  are  so  condescending 
gooil  to  answer  so  soon  the  letters  of  an  unknown 
young  woman,  who  has  no  other  merit  than  a  lieart 
full  of  friendship,  and  of  all  those  sentiments  which 
a  reasonaj^le  soul  must  feel  for  Richardson,  though 
It  so  mi..ny  miles'  distance.  It  is  a  gi-eat  joyful 
\\ 
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thought,  that  friendship  can  extend  lierself  so  far, 
and  that  friendship  has  no  need  of  seeing,  though 
this  seeing  would  be  celestial  joy  to  hearts  like 
ours,  (shall  I  be  so  proud  to  say  otirs  P)  and  what 
will  it  be  when  so  many  really  good  souls,  knowing 
or  not  knowing  in  this  world,  will  see  one  another 
in  the  future,  and  be  there  J?i ends  ! 

It  will  be  a  delightful  occupation  for  me  to  make 
vou  more  acquainted  with  my  husband's  poem. 
Nobody  can  do  it  belter  than  I,  being  the  person 
who  knows  the  most  of  that  which  is  not  published, 
being  always  present  at  the  birth  of  the  young 
verses,  which  begin  by  fragments  liere  and  there, 
of  a  subject  of  which  his  soul  is  just  then  filled. 
He  has  many  great  fragments  of  the  whole  work 
ready.  You  may  think  that  persons  who  love  as 
we  do,  have  no  need  of  two  chambers  ;  we  are 
always  in  the  same  ;  1  with  my  little  work,  still, 
still,  only  regarding  sometimes  my  husband's  sweet 
face,  which  is  so  venerable  at  that  time,  with  tears 
of  devotion,  and  all  the  sublimity  of  the  subject : 
my  husband  readii)g  me  his  young  verses,  and 
suffering  n)y  criticisms.  Ten  books  are  published, 
which  I  think  })robab]y  the  middle  of  the  whole.  1 
will,  as  soon  as  I  can,  translate  you  the  arguments 
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ot  tliesc  ten  books,  and  what  besides  I  think  oi 
them.  Tile  verses  of  the  poem  are  witliout 
rliymes,  anii  are  liexameters  ;  wliich  sort  of  verses 
iny  liusband  lias  been  tlie  first  to  introduce  in  our 
hinguag-e,  we  being  still  closely  attached  to  rhymes 
and  iambics.  I  suspect  the  gentleman  who  has 
made  you  acquainted  with  the  Messiah  is  a  certain 
Mr.  Kaiser  of  Giittingen,  who  has  told  me,  at  his 
return  from  England,  what  he  has  done ;  and  he 
has  a  sister  like  her  whom  you  describe  in  your 
fir.vt  letter. 

And  our  dear  Dr.  Young  has  been  so  ill !  But  he 
is  better.  1  thank  God,  aloiiirwith  vou.  O  that 
his  dear  instructive  life  may  be  extendetl,  if  it  is 
not  against  his  own  wishes  !  I  read  lately  in  the 
ne\vsj)aper  that  Dr.  Young  was  made  Bishop  of 
Bri>lol.  I  must  think  it  is  anotlier  Young:  how 
could  the  King  make  liim  onlij  bishop,  and  Bishop 
of  Iji'islol,  while  the  })lace  of  Canterbury  is  va- 
cant !  1  think  the  King  knov.s  not  at  all  that 
ihere  is  a  Youmj;  who  illustrates  his  reign.  And 
you,  my  dear  dear  friend,  have  not  hope  of  cure  of 
a  severe  nervous  malady  I  How  I  trembled  when 
1  read  it  !  I  i)ray  to  God  to  give  you,  at  the  least, 
patience  nnd  allevialioji.  1  thank  you  heartily  for 
n  '2 
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•  !ic  cautions  you  give  me,  and  my  dear  Klopstock, 
on  this  occasion.  Though  I  can  read  very  well 
your  hand -writing,  you  shall  write  no  more,  if  it  is 
incommodious  to  vou.  Be  so  gfood  to  dictate  only 
lo  Mrs.  Patty;  it  will  be  very  agreeable  to  have  so 
amiable  a  correspondent;  and  then  I  will,  still  more 
than  now,  preserve  the  two  of  your  own  hand- 
writing as  treasures.  I  am  very  glad,  Sir,  you  will 
take  my  English  as  it  is.  I  know  very  well  that 
it  may  not  always  be  English,  but  I  thought  for 
you  it  was  intelligible.  My  husband  asked,  as  I 
was  writing  my  first  letter,  if  I  would  not  write 
French  ?  No,  said  I,  I  will  not  write  in  this  pretty 
hut  fade  language  to  Mr.  Richardson,  though  so 
polite,  so  cultivated,  and  no  longer  Jade  in  the 
mouth  of  Bossuet.  As  far  as  I  know,  neither  we, 
nor  you,  nor  the  Italians,  have  ihe  word  Jade.  How 
have  the  French  found  this  characteristic  word  for 
tli.eir  nation  ?  Our  German  tongue,  which  only 
begins  to  be  cultivated,  has  much  more  conformity 
with  the  English  than  the  French. 

I  wish,  Sir,  I  could  fulfil  your  wish  of  bringing 
vou  acquainted  with  so  many  good  people  as  you 
ihink  of  Though  I  love  my  friends  dearly,  and 
though  they  are  good,  I    have  however  much  to 
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paviloii,  except  in  the  sinfrle  Klopstock  alone.  He 
is  good,  really  good,  good  at  the  bottom,  in  all  his 
actions,  in  all  the  foldings  of  his  heart.  I  know 
liim  ;  and  sometimes  I  think  if  we  knew  others  in 
the  same  manner,  the  better  we  should  find  them; 
lor  it  may  be  that  an  action  displeases  us,  which 
would  please  us  if  we  knew  its  true  aim  and  full 
extent.  No  one  of  my  friends  is  so  happy  as  I  am ; 
but  no  one  had  courage  to  marry  as  I  did.  They 
have  married,  as  people  marry;  and  they  are  happy, 
as  people  are  liappy.  Only  one,  as  1  may  say,  my 
nearest  friend,  is  unhappy,  though  she  had  as  good 
a  purpose  as  myself.  She  has  married  in  my  ab- 
sence; but  had  I  been  present,  1  might,  it  may  be, 
have  been  mistaken  in  her  husband  as  well  as  she. 
How  lonrr  a  letter  this  is  again  !  But  1  can  write  no 
short  ones  to  you.  Compliments  from  my  husband, 
and  compliments  to  all  yours,  always,  even  though 
I  should  not  say  it. 

l\r.  KLOPSTOCK. 
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LETTER  IV. 

To  Mr.  Richardson. 


Hamburgh  Aug.  26,  1758. 
Why  tliink  you,  Sir,  that  I  answer  so  late  ?  I 
will  tell  you  my  reasons.  But  before  all,  how  does 
Miss  Patty,  and  liow  do  yourself?  Have  not  you 
guessed  that  I,  summing  up  all  my  happinesses, 
and  not  speaking  of  children,  had  none  ?  Yes, 
Sir,  this  has  been  my  only  wish  ungratificd  for 
these  four  years.  I  have  been  more  than  once 
unhajipy  with  diappointments;  but  yet,  thanks, 
thanks  to  God,  I  am  in  full  hope  to  be  mother  in 
the  month  of  November.  The  little  preparations 
for  my  child  and  child-bed  (and  they  are  so  dear 
to  me  !)  have  taken  so  much  time,  that  I  could 
not  answer  your  lettei",  nor  give  you  the  promised 
scenes  of  the  Messiah.  This  is  likewise  the  reason 
wherefore  1  am  still  here,  for  properly  we  dwell  at 
Copenhagen.  Our  staying  hero  is  only  a  visit, 
but  a  long  one,  which  we  pay  my  family.     I  not 
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hc\n(r  able  to  travel  yet,  my  husband  has  been 
obliircd  to  make  a  little  voyage  to  Copenhagen. 
He  is  yet  absent ; — a  cloud  over  my  happiness  ! 
He  will  soon  return  ;  but  what  does  that  help  .'' 
He  is  yet  equally  absent.  We  write  to  each  other 
every  j)ost,  but  what  are  letters  to  presence  ? 
But  I  will  speak  no  more  of  this  little  cloud  ;  I 
will  only  tell  my  l]apj)iness.  But  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  I  rejoice  !  A  son  of  my  dear  Klopstock's  !  O 
when  shall  1  have  him  ?  It  is  Ion<):  since  I  have 
made  the  remark  that  geniuses  do  not  engender 
geniuses;  no  children  at  all,  bad  sons,  or,  at  the 
most,  lovely  daughters,  like  you  and  Milton.  But 
a  daugiiter  oi'  a  son,  only  with  a  good  heart,  without 
genius,  I  will  nevertheless  love  dearly. 

I  think  that  about  this  time  a  nephew  of  mine 
will  Avait  on  you.  His  name  is  Witelhem,  a  young 
rich  )nerchant,  who  has  no  bad  qualities,  and 
several  good,  which  he  has  still  to  cultivate.  His 
mother  was  I  think  twenty  years  older  than  I,  but 
we  other  children  loved  her  dearly  like  a  mother. 
She  had  an  excellent  character,  but  is  long  dead. 
This  is  no  letter,  but  only  a  newspaper  of  your 
Hamburg  daughter.  When  I  have  my  husband 
Tud  my  cliild,  I  will  write  you  more,  if  God  gives 
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me  health  and  hfe.  You  will  tliink  that  1  shall  be 
not  a  mother  only,  but  a  nurse  also ;  though  the 
latter  (thank  God  that  the  former  is  not  so  too  I) 
is  quite  against  fashion  and  good-breeding,  and 
though  nobody  can  think  it  j^ossible  to  be  always 
with  the  child  at  home. 

M.  KLOPSTOCK. 

Note. — Mrs.  Klopstock  died  on  the  28th  of  November 
1758. 


POSTHUMOUS  WPwITINGS 


MARGARET    KLOPSTOCK. 


I'l  Hi.iSHFn  IN  HAMKunr;  i.v  iiir  ykar  1759. 


Infroductioji,  bij  F.  G.  Klojjsiock. 

Death  Ims  deprived  me  of  her  whose  affec- 
tion made  me  as  hajij"!y  as  she  was  made  by 
mine.  Our  friends  well  know  with  what  tenderness 
we  loved. — The  following  pages  will  sliew  why  1 
am  compelled,  and  willingly  submit,  to  refrain 
from  all  comjilaint.  This  is  one  reason  why  I 
shall  not  write  a  poem,  which  many  have  expected 
from  me,  even  when  I  may  be  more  cajnible  o'i  it 
than   I  am  at  jnvsent.      I   think  that,  before  the 
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public,  a  man  should  speak  of  his  wife  with  the 
same  modesty  as  of  himseJf ;  and  how  prejudicial 
would  the  observance  of  this  principle  be  to  the 
enthusiasm  required  in  poetry  !  The  reader,  more- 
over, and  not  without  reason,  thinks  himself 
justified  in  refusing  implicit  credit  to  the  pane- 
gyrist of  his  beloved  ;  and  my  love  for  her  who 
made  me  the  happiest  of  men  is  too  sincere  to  let 
me  allow  my  readers  to  call  it  in  question.  Ano- 
ther circumstance  which  makes  poems  of  this  kind 
uninteresting  is,  that  we  have  too  many  of  them. 
As  these  considerations  would  have  restrained  my 
pen,  even  if  my  departed  friend  had  left  nothing 
that  could  be  comnmnicatcd  to  the  world,  it  will 
easily  be  imagined  what  pleasure  it  must  be  to 
me  to  have  the  power  of  publishing  some  little 
IVIanuscripts,  by  which  she  erects  a  monument  to 
herself.  I  am  so  proud  of  her  doing  this  with  her 
own  hand,  that  I  will  not  add  to  the  collection  the 
Odes  I  formerly  wrote  to  her.  Should  this  pride 
re(]uire  Ibrgiveness,  I  hope  to  obtain  it,  when  it  is 
recollected  that  I  am  not  proud  of  myself,  but  only 
of  my  Iriends. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  say  of  these  little  pieces 
than  tiiat  thev  were  not  written  with  the  intention 
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of  erecting  a  monument  to  herself.    Some  subjects 
are  particularly  interesting  to  us ;    we  write  our 
thoughts  on  them,  and  perhaps  shew  them  to  a  few 
friends,   without  ever  thinking  of  publication.     It 
is  above  two  years  since  she  thus  began  to  write 
down    some   of   her  favourite    ideas,    during  my 
absence ;  and  she  was  confused  and  distressed  when 
I  surprised  her  at  this  employment,  and  prevailed 
with  her  to  read  to  me  what  she  had  written. — O 
she  was  all  the  happiness  of  my  life  !     What  have 
I  not  lost  in  losing  her  !     But  I  will  not  complain. 
I  shall  perhaps  at  some  future  time  print  some 
of  her  letters,  or  at  least  some  fragments  of  them. 
I  can  publish   only  a  few  of  them,  having  some 
hours  aftei'  her  death  burnt  most  of  those  which  we 
wrote  to  each  other  before  our  marriage.     1  was 
led  to  do  this  by  the  idea  that  I  might  be  tempted 
to  read  them,  and  that  they  would  agitate  me  too 
much.     1  have  since  found  some  which  had  been 
kept  in  a  different  place,  and  I  will  beg  my  friends 
who  have  letters  from  her  to  send  them  to  me. 
My  intention  is,  as  1  have  already  said,  to  publish 
thoni.      Some  friends  of   virtue   may  perhaps  be 
anxious  to  know  more  of  this  heavenly  mind. 
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Extracts  Jrom  the  Cojrc^poJifloicr  bctuxm  Aloj)- 
stoc/c  and  yiargarei  Mollcr,  n'hcn  their  marriage 
icas  delayed,  and  he  left  her  to  return  to  Coyeii- 
liageu,  in  Oct.  1752.     See  page  23. 


LETT  Ell  L- 

I  ML  ST  wnte  to  you  this  evening,  and  you  shall 
find  Jiiy  letter  at  Copenhagen.  Best  of  men,  you 
ought  to  iind  in  me  a  wife  desirous  to  imitate  you 
as  far  as  it  can  be  possible.  I  will — indeed  I  will 
resemble  you  as  much  as  1  can.  My  soul  leans 
u]:)on  yours. — This  is  the  evening  on  which  we  read 
your  Ode  to  God.  Do  you  remember  it?  If  I 
can  preserve  as  much  fortilutie  a>  I  have  accjuired 
this  evening,  I  will  not  shed  a  tear  at  our  parting. 
You  will  leave  me,  but  1  shall  again  receive  you, 
and  leceive  you  as  your  wife  !  Alas  !  after  another 
day  you  will  be  gone  far — far  from  me,  and  it  will 
be  long  iK'tbie  I  see  you  again  ;  but  I  must  restrain 

*  'i'hi-  letter  was  writtf.n  hcforf  Klopstock  lell  Ilam- 
biirf;,  and  received  l>y  hirn  at  Otptuhagcn. 
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illy  grief.  God  will  be  with  you,  your  God  and 
mine.  When  yon  are  gone,  1  shall  be  more  firm 
than  I  am  now,  as  I  have  ah'eady  assured  you.  1 
trust  in  our  gracious  God,  that  he  will  restore  you 
to  me,  that  he  will  make  me  hapjiy.  He  knows 
that  through  you  1  shall  be  continually  improving  : 
lie  has  alrea.dy  bestowed  on  us  so  nmch  happiness, 
that  1  trust  He  will  complete  our  felicity.  Begin 
then  your  journey,  only  leL  mc  weep, — indeed  i 
cannot  hel[)  it.  May  God  be  with  you  !  O  my 
God,  It  is  Klo]:!stock  forwliom  I  pray.  Be  Thou 
with  him;  shew  thy  mercy  to  me  in  granting  this 
request.  If  my  gratitude  can  be  acceptable  to 
Thee,  Thou  knowest  how  grateful  I  am.  O  thou 
All-Merciful,  how  much  felicity  hast  Thou  already 
vouchsafed  to  me  ;  felicity  for  which  I  could  nor 
have  presumed  to  ask.  O  still  be  gracious  to  me, 
to  my  Klopstock.     I  recommend  him  to  Thee  ! 


LETTER  IE 

I  ifAVE  you  nt)  longer,  my  Klopstock;  you  are 
already  far  from  me.  May  you  but  be  safe  ?  What 
i.re  vou  tloinir  now  .•*     I  wish  1   could  aiiiiwer  that 
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question.      But  I  know,  at  least  I  hope  so.      You 

are  well,   you  are  tranquil,    you  are  thinking  of 

your  INIeta,   ot"  your  ever-beloved  Meta.     You  are 

thinking  of  nic,  as  I  am  ever  thinking  of  you;  for 

your  heart  and  your  affection  arc  like  my  own.     I 

could  not  have  imagined  that  absence  would   be 

so  very  heavy.     What  is  life  witliout  you  ?    but 

what  is  life  'vcitli  yt)u  ?     Now  all  reminds  me  of  the 

time  which  is  mine  no  more  ;   of  my  happiness  in 

having  always  near  mc  my  best  beloved  friend,  who 

loves  me  so  tenderly.     Alas  !   I  shall  not  see  you 

ajzain  for  a  loiiii-,  lonii;  time  :  but  if  1  knew  that 

you  were  safely  arrived  at  Copenhagen,   I  think  I 

should  be  easy.     Yes,  my  Klopstock,  be  assured 

that  I  am  as  tranquil  as  I  can  possibly  be  in  your 

absence.     I  am  for  ever  yours  ;  you  love  me,  and 

1  spare  myself  for  your  sake.     1  vvish  you  could  see 

liow  1  restrain  my  tears.    Our  friends  are  very  kind, 

and  watch  me  tenderly.     They  endeavour  to  render 

every  thing  as  pleasant  to  me  as  they  can  ;  but  what 

is  all  this  without  you  ?     I  am  expecting  Schmidt, 

who  yestei'day  brought  me  your  last  farewell,  and 

told  me  how  much  you  had  wished  to  return  from 

the  Post-Ilouse.     My  be^t  I'riend,  farewell  !      JNly 

coa>tant  prayers  attend  you. 

8 
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LElTEll  III. 

Ki.oi'sTocK  i"o  INIeta. 

Vestkuday  the  same  accident  wliich  hap- 
pened lately  to  your  letter  occurred  again.  I  am 
not,  however,  uneasy,  for  I  am  sure  that  you  have 
written  to  me.  With  what  transport  do  I  think 
of  you,  my  jNIeta,  my  only  treasure,  my  wife  ! 
When  in  fancy  I  behold  you,  my  mind  is  filled  with 
the  heavenly  tlioughts  which  so  often  fervently 
and  delightfully  occupy  it;  and  while  I  think  of 
you,  they  are  still  more  fervent,  more  delightful. 
They  glow  in  my  breast,  but  no  words  can  express 
them.  You  are  dearer  to  me  than  all  who  are 
connected  with  me  by  blood  or  by  friendship, 
dearer  than  all  which  is  dear  to  me  besides  in  the 
creation.  JNIy  sister,  my  friend,  you  are  mine  by 
love,  by  pure  and  holy  love,  which  Providence  (O 
how  <2:rateful  am  I  for  the  blessing  !)  has  made  the 
inhabitant  of  my  soul  upon  earth.  It  appears  to 
me  that  you  were  born  my  twin  sister  in  Paradise. 
At  present  indeed  we  are  not  there,  but  we  shall 
return  thither.  Since  we  have  so  much  happiness 
here,  what  shall  we  have  there  ? 
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Remember  r^e  to  nil  our  friends.     My  Meta, 
my  ior  e\'er  beloved,  I  am  entirely  yours. 


LETTER   IV. 

Meta  to  KLorsTocK. 

1  COULD  not  write  to  you  till  this  moment,  my 
beloved  Klopstock ;  I  am  in  such  good  health, 
that  I  have  been  out  every  day,  and  am  now  re- 
turned from  Schmidt's  house  to  this.  With  the 
most  perfect  sincerity  I  assure  you  that  I  have  not 
been  so  well  since  i749,  as  during  the  last  week. 
Imagine  how  much  I  must  feel  in  the  ho})e  that  I 
am  thus  restored  for  you.  I  did  not  expect  to  be 
ever  again  as  well  as  I  am  now.  Praised  be  our 
God  for  it  !  and  you  will  praise  Ilim  with  me- 
Yesterday  evening,  when  I  had  retired  from  com- 
pany, and  enjoyed  a  very  delightful  hour,  I  said 
to  n^.yself,  perhaps  my  Klopstock  is  nowworshiji- 
ping  G(iD  with  me;  rJui  at  tlu't  thought  my  de- 
votions became  mor.  fciv«  nt.  I -ons  delightlul  it 
is  to  address  our^c■]vts  *o  God,  to  feel  his  influence 
on  eur  minds  !  Tlius  lio^-.  luipr.y  ii'"'}'  ^^'"  ^*"'  ^"^'-''^ 
hi  this  world  ;   but  \ou  say  right,  if  our  ha])pincst 
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is  so  great  here,  vvluilwill  it  he  hereafter,  and  tlion 
WQ  bliall  never  be  .<e[)arated. 

Farewell,  my  beloved  !  I  shall  think  of  you 
continually  to-irorrow.  The  holiest  tiiouohts 
harmonize  with  my  idea  of  you;  of  you  who  are 
more  holy  than  I  am,  who  love  our  great  Creator 
not  less  than  1  do.  More  I  think  you  cannot  love 
Him  ;  not  more,  but  in  a  more  exalted  manner. 
How  ha[)py  am  I  to  belong  to  you  !  Through  you 
I  shall  be  continually  improving  in  piety  and 
virtue.  1  caimot  express  the  feelings  of  my  heart 
on  this  subject,  but  they  are  very  different  from 
what  they  were  half  a  year  ago.  Before  I  was  be- 
loved by  you,  I  dreaded  my  greatest  happiness,  I 
was  uneasy  lest  it  should  withdraw  me  from  God. 
How  much  was  1  mistaken  !  It  is  true  that  ad- 
versity leads  us  to  God  ;  but  such  felicity  as  mine 
cannot  withdraw  me  from  Him,  or  I  could  not 
be  wortliy  to  enjoy  it.  On  the  contrar}-,  it  brings 
me  nearer  to  Him.  The  sensibility,  the  gratitude, 
the  joy,  all  the  feelings  attendant  ou  happiness, 
make  mv  devotion  the  more  fervoit. 
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LETTER  V. 

Klopstock  to  Meta. 

It  is  now  Sunday  evening,  my  clearest,  and  I 
have  staid  at  home,  not  only  because  I  like  to  do 
so  on  a  Sunday,  and  because  I  wished  to  proceed 
with  the  Messiah,  but  also  because  I  love  to  be 
alone  with  you,  and  therefore  the  society  which 
formerly  I  thought  not  uninteresting  is  now  indif- 
ferent  to  me.  But  though  I  have  been  with  you 
all  this  evening,  my  best  beloved,  yet  now  first  the 
thought  of  writing  to  you  occurred  to  me.  With 
what  sweet  peace  of  mind  do  I  contemplate  in 
every  point  of  view  the  thought  that  you  are  mine, 
that  I  am  yours  !  O  Meta,  how  entirely  are  you 
formed  to  make  me  happy  ;  and  you  are  bestowed 
upon  me.  Can  there  be  so  much  happiness  here 
below  ?  Yet  what  is  the  greatest  earthly  happiness 
to  that  which  we  hope  to  enjoy  in  a  future  state  ? 
Yes,  my  beloved,  for  ever*. 

*  These  extracts  make  no  part  of  Mr.  Klopstock's  pub- 
lication ;  but  as  they  are  mentioned  by  him  page  107, 
they  are  insertei]  in  this  collection.  They  are  taken  from 
the  manuscript  letters  sent  totlie  editor  by  Dr.Mumsscn  ; 
sec  his  eighth  letter. 
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Letters  from  the  Dead  to  the  Living*, 
By  Margaretta  Klopstock. 

LETTER  I. 

O  MY  friend,  my  brother,  how  happy  am  I  ! 
What  it  is  to  be  blessed  !  But  how  can  I  de- 
scribe it  to  you  ?  Your  language  has  no  words, 
your  soul  no  ideas  of  this  perfect  happiness,  of 
this  never-ending  bliss.  My  brother,  you  will  one 
day  share  it  with  me.  Then  will  you  know  what 
it  is  to  be  blessed.  Amidst  the  many  joys  of 
Heaven,  what  joy  is  this,  that  my  brother,  my 
Semida,  shall  one  day  be  happy  with  me  !  We 
shall  then  love  each  other  with  even  more  purity, 

f^  U  appears  from  Klopstock's  Ode  to  Bodmer,  that 
he  was  txlremcly  }iartial  to  the  writings  of  the  celebrated 
IMrs.  Rowc,  winch  probably  suggested  to  Mrs.  Klopstock 
the  idea  of  the  following  letters;  but  it  will,  I  believe,  be 
allowed  that  she  greatly  excels  the  motlel  from  whit  h  they 
ire  copied. 

I   2 
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more  warmth  than  we  have  loved  on  earth.  It  is 
here  alone  that  friendship  is  pertect.  Yet  I  feel 
that  a  brother,  whom  I  have  so  long  known,  with 
whom  I  have  been  so  long  united,  I  should  love 
differently  from  all  the  inhabitants  of  heaven. 
With  tenderness  I  should  love  him. — Abdiel  I  love 
with  reverence.  This  exalted  friend  was  my  pro- 
tecting Angel. — O  how  the  Angels  love  mankind  ! 
When  my  soul  had  scarcely  left  her  earthly 
dwelling,  ye  were  all  weeping  over  it ; — but  my 
brother  was  resigned.  As  1  soared  aloft,  unknow- 
ing how  to  tread  the  new  paths  of  air,  there  ap- 
peared— think  of  this,  my  Semida — there  appearetl 
to  me  your  form.  With  open  arms,  with  the 
transport  of  an  unembodied  soul,  I  hastened 
towards  it ;  for  I  thought  you  also  were  dead,  and 
that  we  should  be  blessed  together.  "  I  am  not 
thy  brother,"  said  the  spirit  in  a  gentle  voice,  "  1 
am  Abdiel,  thy  guardian  Angel.  I  put  on  the 
form  of  thy  Semida,  that  thy  yet  scarce  opened 
eyes  might  not  be  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  an 
Angel.  Come,  I  will  be  thy  guide  through  these 
new  paths.  I  was  thy  guide  on  earth.  I  loved 
thee  more  than  thou  didst  love  Semida ;  and  so 
shall  I  now  for  ever  love  tliee.     I  will  be  thy 
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Semida  till  he  come  to  us,  and  then  will  we  three 
be  friends  for  ever.  How  much  affection  wilt 
thou  first  learn  in  heaven,  thou  who  hast  already 
felt  so  much  on  earth  I     But  come,  I  will  lead  thee 

to  the  abode  of  the  blessed." O  Seniida,  now 

your  language  fails.  Of  the  glory  of  the  Uncre- 
ated I  can  tell  you  nothing.  Fear  Him,  love  Him ; 
go  on  living  as  you  have  lived,  and  advance 
continually  towards  perfection.  Then  will  you 
taste,  then  will  you  feel,  what  even  the  blest 
cannot  express,  what  God  has  prepared  for  those 
who  love  Him  ! 


LETTER  II. 

MY  DEAREST  MOTHER, 

I  AM  allowed  to  write  to  you.  O  that  I  could 
tell  you  how  happy  your  Sunim  is  !  I  spoke  the 
language  of  the  earth  but  imperfectly,  and  now  I 
speak  a  far  diflforent  one ;  how  then  can  I  express 
mvsclf?  Beloved  mother,  I  see  you  still  before 
me  as  I  lay  in  your  bosom  when  I  died.  I  knew 
not  what  it  was  to  die ;  I  only  felt  such  pain  as  I 
had  never  felt  before,  and  I  saw  you  weep.     O  how 
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I  felt  that  you  should  weep  !  I  would  have  said, 
My  mother  ! — but  I  could  not  speak.  I  hung 
my  little  arms  trembling  around  yours.  You  will 
remember  it;  for  then  you  wept  more  abundantly. 
Now  it  grew  dark  around  me,  and  I  could  not 
see  you.  I  knew  not  how  it  was,  but  I  heard 
your  voice.  I  heard  you  pray  to  my  Redeemer 
for  me.  I  prayed  with  you  ;  for  often  had  I 
prayed  with  you  before.  And  now  I  felt  a  sudden 
pressure  on  my  heart,  and  now  I  could  see  again  ; 
— but  how  different  I  felt  fi'om  what  I  was  before  ! 
I  ran  to  you,  and  embraced  your  knees,  but  you 
did  not  perceive  it.  I  said,  "  My  dearest  mother  !" 
— but  you  did  not  hear  me.  I  was  so  light,  I  flew 
when  I  would  have  walked.  At  length  I  saw  my 
own  little  body.  I  saw  you  lay  it  on  the  bed,  kneel 
by  it,  and  lift  your  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven, 
with  a  look,  like  my  new  friends  the  Angels. 
Then  you  wept  no  more,  but  became  quite  com- 
posed and  resigned.  I  heard  you  say,  "  The 
LoRn  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away; 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  !" — I  heard  too 
what  you  said  to  n)y  father,  for  I  still  followed 
you.  "  8unim  is  dead,"  you  said  to  him,  "  Sunini 
i^   wiiii    CiOD ;" — and   my   father    began    to   weep 
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aloud,  and  said,  the  only  heir  of  his  name  and 
fortune  now  was  dead,  and  all  was  lost  to  him. 
How  gently  did  you  lead  him  back  ;  how  sweetly 
speak  of  God,  and  of  eternity  ! 

I  had  now  heard  that  I  was  dead,  but  knew  not 
what  it  meant ;  until  a  heavenly  form  came  to  me, 
and  gently  led  me  away ;  for  I  thought  of  no- 
thing but  remaining  with  you.  This  heavenly 
form  was  my  Salem,  whom  I  love  as  I  love  you, 
and  who  led  me  to  the  world  I  now  inhabit.  It  is 
a  star  where  all  the  souls  of  children  come  when 
they  are  dead  ;  and  where  the  heavenly  Salem 
prepares  us  for  supreme  bliss.  O  that  you  could 
sec  this  world,  and  know  how  it  contributes  to 
our  present  happiness  !  Here  too  we  have  sensible 
objects,  which  instruct  and  prepare  us  for  some- 
thing higher;  but  Salem  does  this  still  more. 
With  what  rapture  do  1  listen,  when  he  tells 
us  of  the  great  Creator,  of  the  Heaven  of  the 
Blessed,  of  the  Hosts  of  Angels,  and  of  the  Vision 
of  God,  which  we  shall  attain  when  our  knowledge 
shall  be  ripe  enough.  I  know  not  whether  this 
will  be  on  that  great  day  when  the  earth  shall  be 
judged,  or  sooner.  Salem  has  not  revealed  this  to 
me ;  and  I  am  already  sufficiently  happy  in  know- 
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ing,  that  I  shall,  at  some  future  time,  assuredly  go 
there.     O  how  happy  am  I,  even  here  ! 

But,  my  dear  mother, — for  I  must  come  to  it 
at  last, — how  I  grieve  for  thee,  thou  best  of  mo- 
thers !  Yet  Salem  says,  it  is  better  you  should 
know  beforehand,  for  then  you  can  prepare  for  it. 
Ah,  my  motlier  !  the  son  whom  God  has  given 
you  in  my  place,  who  is  so  like  me,  who  is  called 
Sunim  too, — he  shall  also  die.  My  mother,  now 
for  the  first  time  in  this  world,  I  weeji.  Will  you 
have  strength  to  bear  this  second  trial  ?  O  pray 
to  Goo  for  strength;  I  will  pray  with  you.  Your 
former  victory  pleased  the  Almighty.  Salem  told 
me  so.  Offend  not  by  impatience  Him  whom 
you  have  once  already  pleased  by  resignation.  It 
is  hard,  very  hard,  uiy  mother.  I  feel  it  with  you  ; 
but  Salem  says,  CroD  loves  you,  and  therefore 
docs  He  send  these  trials.  O  then  offend  not 
Gon,  who  so  loves  us  all ;  who  makes  your  first 
Sunim  so  happy;  who  will  make  the  second  happy 
also  !  No,  you  will  not  murmur,  I  know  it.  You 
will  jiiiiiently  endure  what  God  has  appointed  for 
you;  and  then  will  you  also  be  blest.  What  bliss 
\viJt  thou  at  once  attain,  thou  who  hast  advanced 
so  far  on  earth  ! 
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MY    n.\UGIITEIJ, 

It  is  long  since  I  died.  It  was  only  a  few 
hours  after  your  birth.  You  know  me  not,  but 
I  love  you.  How  can  I  help  loving  my  own 
daughter,  and  the  daughter  too  of  the  best  of 
husbands  !  You  have  heard  from  my  sister,  how 
your  father  and  1  loved  each  other.  Ours  was 
not  a  love  that  first  arose  in  marriage,  the  work 
of  chance ;  it  was  founded  on  virtue,  and  on  the 
sympathy  of  our  hearts.  We  had  chosen  each 
other. — And  will  the  dauglitcr  of  such  a  marriage 
venture  to  take  a  husband  whom  slie  scarcely 
knows,  merely  because  he  is  of  Iicr  own  rank,  and 
can  make  her  still  richer  ?  Flow  can  you  think  so 
lightly  of  marriage?  Marriage  fixes  your  fate, 
my  daughter.  The  whole  of  your  fornier  life  is 
but  a  preparation  to  tliis  longer,  to  thi-;  more  im- 
)")ortant  life.  All  your  temporal  happiness  depends 
on  your  choice  of  a  husband  ;  and  how  nearly  is 
tln'  eternal  connected  with  it !  What  do  you  know 
of  the  man  to  whom  you  are  on  the  pom  I  ot 
giving  your  hand  ?      Have  you   once  considered, 
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Melissa,  whether  he  is  the  man  on  whose  support 

you   could   lean,  through  all  the  crooked  ways  of 

life  ?     Will  he  lead  j'ou  at  last  to  the  throne  of  the 

Almighty,  and  say,  "here  is  the  wife  whom  Thou 

hast  given  me  ?"     O  Melissa,  can  a  man  do  this, 

who  never  thinks  of  eternity  ?     A  man  who  wastes 

the  latter  half  of  the  day  amongst  trifling  pastimes, 

and   to  whom    the  former  half  is  so  wearisome  a 

load.     Fool  that   he  is  1   even  his  body  emaciated 

b}'  excess  does  not  remind   him  that  his  time  will 

be   very  short.     And    shall    my    Melissa    be    the 

portion  of  such  a  man  ? — Do  you  expect  to  reform 

him  ?     Ah,  Melissa,  such  is  the  foolish  confidence 

so   many  of  you  place  in  your  own   powers.     A 

man  so  fastidious  in  every  thing,  how  soon  will  he 

be  tired  of  a  wife  !     A  man  who  knows  not  serious 

reflection,  how  will  he  endure  it  from  a  woman  ? 

Will  he  even  have  time  to  listen  to  you  ?     A  man 

who  flies  from   solitude,  to  whom  a  conversation 

with  a  rational  friend  is  insupportable,  wlio  must 

be  in  company,  will  he  talk  with  his  wife  of  things 

which  concern    the    soul  ?     Melissa,  you  deceive 

yourself.     Your  tender  heart  will  not  avail  you ; 

he  understands   nothing  of  the   heart;  and  when 

tenderness  avails  not  a  woman,  what  can  help  her  ? 
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Helinion.  Do  you  believe  that  a  man  oi  such 
morals  has  any  religion  ? — No — he  has  none.  He 
will  even  try  to  rob  you  of  yours  ;  and  should  you 
retain  it,  he  will  make  your  children  laugli  at  you 
tor  it. — You  tremble,  my  daughter.  Yes— you 
liavc  reason.  Tiiink  to  what  misery  a  thoughtless 
^tcp  exposes  you.  It  sacrifices  your  temporal, 
and  risks  your  eternal  welfai'e. 

What  happiness  can  you  enjoy  with  a  man  who 
never  thinks?  who  supposes  he  makes  you  happy 
by  dragging  you  into  comi)any,  with  whom  you 
cannot  speak  ol"  God,  of  eternity,  of  the  peace, 
the  security,  the  happiness  of  friendship,  and  of 
its  higher  degree,  connubial  tenderness;  of  the 
education  of  your  innocent  children,  and  of  a  thou- 
sand such  interesting  subjects  ?  How  wretched 
will  you  be  with  a  nuxn  whom  you  cannot  love  ! 
Such  a  man  Melissa  never  can  love ;  and  how 
hard  will  you  find  it  to  obey,  when  you  do  not 
love.  Will  you  not  often  wish  to  be  rid  of  your 
duty?  And  how  easily  may  this  wish  lead  you  to 
throw  it  oW\  How  will  you  be  able  to  educate 
vour  children  ?  Should  nature  be  strong  enough 
to  make  you  love  the  children  even  of  such  a  num, 
i-hould  you  wish  to  educate  them   well,  will   you 
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liave  the  power  ?  O  liow  much  of  the  good  you 
do,  \vi:l  he  destroy '.—And  above  all,  what  will 
become  of  your  soul  with  such  a  husband?  Have 
you  never  considered  in  what  danger  it  is  ?  A  man 
who  has  no  rehgion,  (a  man  of  such  morals  can 
have  none,)  will  he  suffer  his  wife  to  have  any  !  If 
you  have  no  affection  for  him,  you  will  most  easily 
retain  it ;  but  even  then  you  will  grow  careless 
in  it,  because  your  husband  does  not  encourage, 
strengthen,  lead  you  continually  on,  and  like  a 
guardian  angel  watch  over  your  tender  soul.  But 
if,  from  pity,  from  duty,  or  from  a  prejudiced 
partiality,  you  still  love  him, — then  fear  the  most 
for  your  soul !  The  man  who  knows  that  he  is 
beloved,  finds  it  easy  to  sliake  the  principles  of 
a  weak  woman.  Therefore  tremble,  ye  Melissas, 
when  ye  make  your  choice,  tremble  for  your 
eternal  happiness  !  Choose  none  but  a  Christian. 
Choose  not  a  free  thinker,  who  laughs  at  you  and 
vour  relioion.  Choose  not  one  who  would  dc^ijrade 
you  to  the  darkness  of  natural  religion.  Choose 
not  one, — O  shudder  at  the  thought  ! — who  would 
rob  you  of  your  Redeemer,  your  only  salvation ; 
and  would  debase  his  most  exalted  divinity  to 
nothing  more  than  a  great  and  good  man.    Neither 
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choose  a  sceptic.  He  may  be  a  virtuous  man ; 
God  may  have  patience  wit.i  him  ;  but  to  you  is 
not  allotted  the  portion  of  wisdom  to  convince 
liim,  aiul  you  put  yourself  in  danger  of  doubting 
with  him. — Ciioose  a  Christian,  who  in  his  strong 
hand  will  lead  you  through  the  slippery  world  ; 
and  at  last  to  the  throne  of  the  Redeemer.  Then, 
together  will  ye  come,  my  Melissa,  and  laste 
and  feel  what  I  now  feel  with  my  husband,  my 
Christian  husband  ; — and  yet  greater  will  be  our 
liajjpiness,  when  she  whom  our  souls  love  enjoys 
it  with  us  ! 

LETTER  IV. 

I  LOVED  you  much,  my  sister,  while  yet  I  lived 
on  the  same  earth  with  you,  and  I  love  you  still. 
Can  I  better  prove  it,  than  by  employing  this  un- 
common method  of  being  useful  to  you  ?  I  should 
have  said  to  you,  on  earth,  all  that  I  am  now 
going  to  say,  had  I  lived  longer;  for  it  requires  not 
heavenly  wisdom :  but  while  I  lived,  you  were  so 
young,  that  I  could  do  no  more  than  just  begin  to 
form  your  heart.  I  rejoice  that  from  this  early 
seed  has    sprung  already  so    much    good.     You 
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tread  a  better  path  than  many  of  your  sisters. 
You  do  not  cleave  to  the  superficial,  the  light,  the 
frivolous,  the  vain,  the  nothing  of  the  earth ;  but 
still,  Melinda,  you  cleave  to  the  earth.  I  rejoice 
to  see  you  prefer  stillness  to  noise ;  the  society  of 
your  husband  and  children  to  those  assemblies 
which  are  also  called  society.  I  rejoice  that  you 
prefer  the  fulfilment  of  your  duties  towards  your 
husband  and  children,  and  the  little  affairs  which 
ai*e  entrusted  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  your  sex,  to 
such  empty  pleasures ;  but  yet,  Melinda,  you  cleave 
to  the  earth,  and  only  to  the  earth.  It  is  proper, 
it  is  right,  to  perfoi'm  the  duties  which  you  per- 
form ;  but  it  is  not  enough  to  perform  them  only. 
We  are  not  made  for  the  little  duties  of  mortality 
alone,  but  for  the  higher  duties  of  eternity.  Let 
it  be  your  first  endeavour  to  know  your  Creator 
and  Redeemer.  You  believe  in  him  ;  but  how  do 
you  believe?  ]iave  you  examined  the  grounds  of 
that  belief,  and  how  have  you  btcn  convinced  ? 
Do  you  try  to  be  present  in  ihcught  with  Goj),  as 
He  is  present  with  you  ?  Do  you  with  your  whole 
heart,  with  all  your  feelings,  love  I-Ii;n  who  hath 
so  loved  you  ?  Art-  you  sufTicienfly  attentive, 
earnest,  strict,  that  your  heart  be  pure  before  Him 
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who  sees  into  the  inmost  soul ;  who  sees  each 
deed,  even  to  its  motive  !  To  comprehend  all  the 
duties  of"  society  in  one,  dost  thou  to  others  as 
thou  wouldst  they  should  do  to  thee  ?  O  Melinda, 
see  \vhat  is  wanting  in  you  !  You  perform  the 
little,  but  you  delay  the  great,  the  important  duties. 
Employ  your  leisure,  (for  of  the  time  which  God 
has  lent  you,  an  account  must  be  given,)  employ  it 
in  thinking  of  God.  Think  of  his  love,  think  of  it 
continually,  and  learn  io  feel  it.  This  is  our  first 
duty,  and  how  easy  a  duty  it  is  !  From  this  flow 
all  the  others. — Thou  canst  not  find  it  difficult  to 
love  that  God,  who  for  so  happy  a  world,  and  for 
a  still  happier  eternity,  hath  created,  redeemed, 
and  sanctified  thee;  who  hath  reserved  for  thee 
such  bliss  !  O  Melinda,  were  not  even  angels  mute 
when  they  would  speak  of  this,  what  transports 
would  thy  sister  now  proclaim  to  thee  !  But  it 
has  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  it  cannot 
enter  into  the  heart  of  man,  what  God  has  pre- 
pared for  us ;  what  I  already  feel,  and  thou  shalt 
feel.  O  my  sister,  thou  who  dost  no  evil,  but 
not  enough  of  good,  (and  that  the  Holy  One  will 
punish,)  allow  thyself  to  be  awakened  to  eternal 
happiness ! 


1^8 


LETTER  V. 


Little  dost  thou  expect,  O  Lorenzo,  now 
after  a  year,  to  hear  of  thy  friend  ;  ah,  ratlicr  say, 
of  thy  companion  in  dissipation,  for  a  connection 
hke  ours  deserves  not  the  name  of  friendship  : 
Httle  dost  thou  now  expect  to  receive  any  account 
of  me.  Thou  art  right.  Who  sends  accounts 
from  this  di'eadful  prison  ?  In  common  with  the 
terrific  sjiirits  our  seducers,  we  hate  the  whole 
human  race ;  and  we  hate  Him  too, — Him  whom 
I  am  forced  to  confess,  whom  on  earth  I  endea- 
vour to   deny, — whom    yet    I   would  deny,    but 

cannot.- O   ye,    yet   mortals;    ye    who   yet 

can  comfort  yourselves  with  his  love,  ye  cannot 
conceive  what  it  is  to  know  God  only  in  his  om- 
nipotence !  God  without  love  !  Lorenzo,  1  feel 
a  mixture  of  cruelty  and  compassion.  One  thought 
says,  I  will  save  him  fi-om  misery  by  my  example ; 
and  another  says,  I  will  rejoice  in  his  torture  ! 
Where  wast  thou  on  tiie  day  of  terror  ?  Where 
wast  thou,  that  thou  wast  not  buried  with  me  in 
the  ruins  of  Lisbon  ?  I'or  hadst  thou  died,  thou 
hadbt  been  here.— — Hear    then    my  story,    for 
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tlioa  knowcst  it  not.     He  tbund  not  my  body  ;  It 

was  burnt Hear  nie  ! 

From  the  excesses  of  the  night  I  yet  lay  in  a 
deep  sleep.  The  morning  dawn  had  beheld  my 
crimes.  I  waked  in  terror  at  the  shaking  of  the 
earth.  At  the  same  moment  the  house  lell  in. 
"  'Tis  He,  'tis  He,''  I  cried,  "  lie  kills  me  !"  For 
who  can  totally  deny  Him,  the  Fearful  One  !  We 
feel,  wlicn  wc  sin,  that  we  cannot;  but  we  stupefy 
ourselves.  I  had  almost  prayed,  but  I  could  not, 
I  knew  not  how  to  ])ray ;  and  the  anxiety  to  save 
my  life  absorbed  the  thought  of  God.  At  length 
I  worked  my  way  from  out  of  tlie  ruins  of  my 
dwelling.  I  hastened  on,  without  any  accident. 
Tins  made  me  feel  secure. — I  met  with  her, — 
perhaps  she  is  now  a  saint, — her  whom  - 1  so 
tlioughtlessly  seduced  to  stain  her  sex  with  the 
same  crimes  that  we  stain  ours  with.  "  Ah, 
seducer,"  said  she,  "  profligate  !  repent,  repent, 
or  we  are  this  moment  lost  !"  It  seemed  to  me 
ridiculous  to  hear  her  preach  repentance  ;  I  told 
her  so,  and  asked  how  she  could  suffer  herself  to 
be  alarmed  by  such  an  accident.  O  Lorenzo,  the 
words  stuck  in  my  throat  !  A  house  tell  down,  and 
crushed  both  her  and  me.  She  was  soon  dead.  I 
K 
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only  saw  her  raise  her  eyes  to  Heaven,  and  I  have 
not  found  her  here.  I  was  much  mangled ;  I  could 
not  die.  I  beheld  once  more  the  setting:  sun.  I 
rolled  myself  over  in  blood  and  dust,  and  saw  beside 
me  the  old  man  who  was  the  constant  object  of 
our  ridicule.  Plow  peacefully  he  died  !  I  would 
have  given  my  whole  life  to  have  died  like  him. 
"  Redeemer  !  Saviour  !"  in  a  soft  voice  1  heard 
him  say.     How  could  I  now  beheve  a  Saviour  ?     T 

never  had  believed  him 

I  died ; — that  is,  I  changed  my  agony,  that 
dreadful  agony,  for  one  more  dreadful.  I  plunged 
into  the  abyss  of  perdition.  And  now,  Lorenzo, 
wilt  thou  come  to  me  ?  Wilt  thou  repent  ?  Can 
Lorenzo  repent?  Thou  canst,  since  she  could. 
But  accursed  be  thou  ;  accursed  be  she  ;  if  yet  I 
have  power  to  curse, — accursed  be  ye  all,  for  having 
so  great  a  share  in  my  ruin  I  Ye  must  all  come  to 
me,  all  suffer  what  I  suffer.  I  cannot  bear  ye 
should  be  less  miserable  than  I  am  !  O  He  !  IJe 
who  sits  in  judgment !  There  is  a  God,  Lorenzo  I 
There  is  a  conscience  !     There  is  unutterable  woe  ! 
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LETTER  VI. 

Arfstus,  I  fell  in  the  unfortunate  duel.  By 
thy  hand  I  died  !  And  I  had  been  condemned, 
were  not  the  mercy  of  the  Eternal  without  mea- 
sure ;  mercy  to  you  incomprehensible,  if  ye  knew 
what  ye  are.  O  Aristus,  thou  knowest  not  thy- 
self, thou  knowest  not  thy  God  !  Thou  hast 
scarcely  thought  of  his  omnipotence;  still  less  of 
Ills  rnercy.  Thou  dost  still  remain  in  darkness, 
the  thoughtlessness  in  which  thou  wast  brouuht 
up.  Thy  father  thought  nothing  needful  for  thee 
but  courage ;  thy  profession  requiretl  not  virtue 
and  religion ;  and  thou  didst  not  require  them 
fiom  thy  immortal  soul.  O  how  melancholy  a 
thought  it  is,  that  the  profession  which  makes  us 
more  conversant  with  death  than  ajife  and  sickness 
do,  that  it  should  know  the  least  of  God  !  Thou 
art  not  an  infidel,  and  thou  art  not  a  Christian. 
O  miserable  iriend  ! — for  thou  wert  my  friend, 
according  to  our  faint  ideas  of  friendship, — look 
into  thyself,  and  tremble  !  There  is  a  God;  thou 
nrt  immortal.  Thou  wast  cast  olf  by  God,  for 
thou  hadst  sinned.  God  became  man  in  order  to 
K  2 


redeem  tliee;  and  thou  mayest  now  be  for  ever 
liappy  '•  Tills  tliou  knowest.  Thou  canst  at  least 
remember  that  it  was  taught  thee  in  thy  childhood, 
but  thou  hast  never  thought  on  this.  If  thou 
hadst  died  in  my  place,  and  God  had  not  had 
mercy  on  thee,  how  wouldst  thou  have  felt,  amidst 
inconceivable  torment,  that  thy  thoughtlessness 
alone  was  tiie  cause,  that  instead  of  those  dreadful 
tortures,  thou  didst  not  enjoy  eternal  happiness, 
liappiness  which  I  should  in  vain  attempt  to  de- 
scribe ?  Now — now  is  yet  time,  Aristus  !  Per- 
haps to-morrow's  fight  may  send  thee,  with  ten 
thousand  other  thoughtless  wretches,  to  perdition  I 
O  turn  thee ;  thou  already  knowest  enough  to 
turn,  and  much  thou  ncedest  not  know.  Feel 
only  that  thou  art  a  sinner,  and  that  he,  Jesus  of 
Na/areth, — a  name  so  many  of  thy  brethren  in  vain 
endeavour  to  debase, —  He,  the  God  whom  I  now 
worsl)ip,  is  thine  Atoner,  thy  Redeemer  ?  How 
calmly  mayest  thou  march  to  battle,  if  thou  but 
feci  this  liglitly  !  How  glorious,  (even  amongst 
Angels  this  is  glory,)  how  glorious  to  die,  when 
thou  dicst  to  (k'i'cnd  thy  country,  to  save  thy 
IlHow  citi/ens  !  How  i'ar  below  this,  how  mean 
Nvas  the  death  1  died  !      Even  now  I   should   feci 
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ashamed  of  the  disgrace  ol"  a  duel,  if  God  iiad  not 
forgiven  my  sin.  C)  Aristus,  for  a  single  word  I 
died  in  blood  ;  and  my  i'riend  was  my  barbarous 
murderer  !  As  thoughtlessly  as  we  had  lived,  so 
went  we  forth  to  death.  The  laws  of  our  station 
cnji^ined  it.  Lav.s  never  given,  even  by  man, 
imaginary  laws,  ye  we  obeyed ;  and  those  for  ever 
engraven  on  our  hearts,  those  so  plainly  revealed, 
— tlie  acknowledged  laws  of  God,  the  Creator,  the 
Lord  of  man, — those  we  despised,  against  those 
we  rebelled;  and  (O  amazing  folly!)  without 
knowing,  without  wishing  to  know  them.  That 
woik  of  fancy.  Honour,  alone  is  revered  by  most 
men  in  our  station  ;  that  alone  they  make  their 
idol.  The  true  honour  of  obeying  God,  and 
being  immortal,  they  know  not.  Alas,  they  never 
concern  themselves  to  know  it.  We  went,  and 
did  our  dreadful  work.  We  had  spoken  a  few 
unthinking  words,  (Oh,  if  God  punished  as  we 
punish,  we  had  been  long  since  condemned,)  we 
had  said  a  few  unthinking  words,  and  this  must  be 
avenged  with  blood,  with  death  !  While  yetwe  knew 
nothing  higher  than  this  life,  we  loved  each  other, 
and  we  must  kill  each  other!  We  felt  obscure 
forebodings   of  what  death   micrht   be  to   ns,  but 
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this  life  must  be  served.  Now  we  already  stood 
in  blood;  each  sought  the  other's  life;  he  must  do 
so  to  save  his  own.  Unhappy  thought  for  souls 
that  depend  on  this  life  only ;  and  far  more  un- 
happy, if  they  know  the  dreadful  consequences  of 
such  thoughtlessness. — I  fell.  Thou  didst  feel 
some  emotion  at  the  fate  of  thy  friend ;  but  like 
all  thy  emotions,  it  was  transitory.  Tliy  soul  does 
ever  tear  itself  from  serious  thought.  Observing 
that  I  was  not  dead,  compassion  bid  thee  bring  me 
to  the  nearest  house,  and  commend  me  to  the  care 
of  a  surgeon,  and  then  thou  didst  fly  for  safety. 
Chance,  as  you  call  it, — we  call  it  here  the  eternal 
providence  of  God, — had  led  me  to  a  Christian 
woman's  house.  She  was  so  happy  as  to  serve  her 
God  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  within  the  limits 
of  her  sex,  and  now  her  old  age  was  crowned  by 
the  saving  of  a  soul.  O  how  I  shall  thank  her, 
when  she  comes  to  us  1  She  sat  down  by  me,  and 
began  to  talk  of  eternity;  a  sound  that  waked  my 
soul  from  the  sleep  in  which  she  had  hitherto  been 
sunk: — drcach'^ul  waking,  which  awaked  her  to 
despair  !  Now  I  felt  the  full  weight  of  my  want  of 
tliought,  tlic  extent  of  its  guilt  and  of  its  punish- 
!;!ent.     1  felt  myself  condemned.      I  had  lost  the 
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power  of  speech,  but  ..;till  my  grief  could  rage. 
She  saw  it,  but  she  ventured  not  to  combat  my 
despair.  She  sent  to  the  worthy  pastor  of  the 
village,  a  man  despised  by  Aristus.  He  came — 
and  O,  may  God  reward  him  ! — he  led  me  up  to 
my  Redeemer.  Long  indeed  had  I  still  to  combat 
with  despair ;  for  he  did  not  make  my  sin  appear 
light,  but  he  shewed  me  the  means  of  obtaining 
pardon,  I  seized  it,  and  was  saved,  in  the  last 
breath  of  my  existence  saved,  and  now  I  am  happy. 
He  has  pardoned,  the  Eternally  Merciful !  But 
had  1  died  a  few  hours  sooner,  I  had  now  been , 
lost.  And  what  wilt  thou  be  to-morrow,  if,  this 
day,  thou  dost  not  repent !  Behold  the  hosts  are 
prepared  for  the  contest.  The  Lord  has  spoken 
in  his  anger,  nations  shall  slay  each  other.  To- 
morrow the  noise  of  the  battle  will  leave  thee  no 
time  to  collect  thy  soul.  Do  it, —  O  do  it  to-day, 
if  thou  regard  thy  eternal  salvation ;  and  let  this 
be  thy  first  repentant  resolution,  that  on  thy  own 
account,  thou  never  again  wilt  slay  thy  brother. 
Be  great  enough,  before  men  and  angels,  be  great 
enough  to  say,  when  another  demands  thy  blood, 
''  No,  I  will  never  give  it;  I  dare  not;  my  God 
iorbids  ;  I  will  not  do  what  God  forbids.     I  will 
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use  my  life  to  honour  Him,  and  serve  my  neigh- 
bour." Fear  not  that  he  will  take  thy  life  without 
resistance.  If  he  be  base  enough  to  do  so,  let  him 
take  it.  What  is  the  loss  of  life  to  an  immortal,  a 
redeemed  soul  ?  Prepare  thyself  for  death,  but  seek 
it  not ;  he  cannot  rob  thee  of  the  joys  of  heaven. 
Dost  thou  fear  the  loss  of  temporal  advantages  ? 
Lose  them,  and  gain  eternal  ones.  Sacrifice  thy 
profession,  if  thy  brethren  be  mad  enough  to  force 
thee  to  it.  Degrade  thyself  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  and  be  exalted  before  God,  O  my  Aristus, 
how  trifling  appear  all  worldly  advantages,  when 
\vc  stand  above  the  world  !  One  day  we  sliall  all 
be  forced  to  render  an  account,  an  account  of  our 
imlhinking  lives,  an  account  that  we  respected  a 
received  opinion  more  than  the  clear  law  of  God; 
that  we  stifled  all  the  fccHngs  of  our  souls,  and 
madly  plunged  ourselves  in  death,  of  which  the 

dread  was  not  in  vain  implanted  in  our  nature. 

O  Aristus,  repent  !    Thy  redceuicd  fiiend  intreats 
thee.     Be  saved,  like  him  ! 
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LETTER  Vn. 

MY  BELOVED  CIDLI*, 

The  hour  was  come,  that  hour  hy  thee  so 
dreaded,  yet  for  wliich  thou  hadst  been  so  k)ng 
prepared  ;  the  hour  was  come,  tliat  took  me  from 
thee — i'vaAii  your  world— ;-/o/-  eve?- ,-  but  l)OW  short 
is  theyi^r  ever  of  your  world  !  The  first  violence 
of  thy  grief  is  novr  assuaged  ;  assuaged  by  religion 
alone.  So  long  1  waited  before  I  wrote  to  thee, 
thou  best  beloved  !  —  EIow  an'ectionatc  was  thy 
^vish  that  thou  mightest  be  tlie  deserted  one ! 
^"ow  is  tha.t  wish  fuiililed;  but  hast  tliou  strength 
for  the  trial  ?  O  pray  to  God,  devoutly  pray,  for 
strength  !  Thou  art  weak,  antl  yet  1  l)lame  thee 
not.  It  is  so  short  a  time  since  I  was  in  the  caithly 
body,  that  I  know  full  well  how  hard  it  is  to  soar 
to  the  higher  virtues.     This  is   exalted  virtue,  to 

*  Cidli  is  the  name  given  to  Jairus's  daiigiiter  in  a  bcau- 
ti'uil  tpi^ode  iii  the?»Ic.-siah.  i5y  tins  nauie  Klopstock.  had 
been  accustomed  to  distinguish  his  Meta,  in  such  of  his 
pofiiis  as  were  acuiicsscd  to  iur.  She  wiote  this  and  the 
tollo'.viiig  letter  ciii  the  sujipo.sition  that  her  husband  was 
dead,  and  probably  in  consc;!ueuee  of  a  conver^ation  in 
which  she  e,\pi  e.-sed  a  wish  that  ^lie  might  be  the  survivor. 
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bear  the  cross  as  the  Almighty  wills !     I  know 
my  Cidli  murmurs  not ;  I  see  thee  bear  thy  cross 
with  resignation ;  but,  my  Cidli,  thou  art  too  much 
dejected.    The  grief,  the  melancholy  that  dwell  so 
deeply  in  thy  heart,  thou  seekest  not  to  restrain, 
but  rather  fcedest  them  to  the  utmost.     To  weep 
is  now  thy  comfort,  and  thou  thinkest  that  thou 
hast  done  enough,   if  thou  dost  weep  in   silence. 
But  that  is  not  enough.     Thou  must  wipe  away 
thy  tears,  and  tear  thyself  from  solitude.     Thou 
must  take  an  interest  in  all  creation,  and  in  the 
whole  human  race.     Whilst  thou  art  in  the  world, 
the  duty  of  being  useful  never  ceases ;  and  thou 
canst  be  useful,  my  Cidli.    Though  I  am  dead,  and 
God  no  longer  gives  us  the  blessing  of  connubial 
life,  the  greatest  happiness  on  earth, — though  lie 
lias  left  us  childless, — think  not  that  thy  connection 
with  the  world  has  ceased.     Go,  seek  out  children, 
seek  out  friends  !     Let  all  whom  thou  canst  teach 
to  love  tl)e  Eternal,  be  thy  friends,  be  thy  children. 
1  know,  my  Cidli,  that,  on  reading  this,  thou  wilt 
tear    thyself  from   thy  grief;    thou   who  dost   so 
earnestly  endeavour  to  do  thy  duly  :  and  for  this 
reason  I  am  }iei-ii)it(ed  to  use  this  means,  indulged 
to  so  fen-,      ()  my  (."idli,   how  I   have  loved    llie*'  ! 
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How  did  my  soul  hang  on  thy  soul  !  and  how  well 
didst  thou  deserve  it  !  Such  love  as  ours  was 
pleasing  to  the  Almighty  ;  because  we  forgot  not 
Hiui ;  because  we  thankee]  Him  that  we  had  found 
each  other,  and  worshipned  Hini  together  ! 

O  niy  only  love,  how  often  liave  I  seen  thee  raise 
thine  eyes  to  Heaven,  with  all  tue  full  devotion  of 
thy  heart  !      How  did  1  then  thank  God  forgiving 
me  t'lis  soul,  so  certainly  appointed  to  be  blessed  ! 
Go,  Cidh,  teach  it  to  the  world ;  to  those  who  do 
not  believe  it  possible  at  once  to  love  and  pray, 
tcac  li  tiiat   pure   love,  which  itself  is  virtue,  and 
pleasing  to  God.     But,  Cidli,  what  was  this  to  the 
love  whicli  I  now  ice!  ?     I  love  thee  so,  tliat  even 
in  heaven  my  heart  iongs  for  thee.     O  when  thou 
once  art  here,  with  me  to  worship,  to  worship  here 
— tlice   to  face  !      A  holy  awe  now  seizes  me :    O 
Cidh,  who  can  speak  of  the  joys  of  heaven  ?     How 
wilt  thou  then  feel?     Thou  s^halt  come  to  us,  my 
chosen  one.     Fear  not  on  account  of  the  sins  which 
now  disturb  thy  peace.    I  will  not  call  them  trifling. 
^Vhat  we  term  failings,  are,  before  the  Holy  One, 
gr   it  crimes.     But   the  love  with  which  He  par- 
dons i-    unspeakable.     The  Angel,  who,   invisible 
to  thee,  brings  this,  will  still  watch  over  thee ;  he 
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will  make  thy  heart  continually  more  perfect.  H& 
was  our  Angel  on  earth,  for  wc  were  so  united  that 
we  had  but  one  Ano-el. 


LETTER  VIII. 

Tlli;  ANSWEIl. 

Yrs,  1  will  write,  thonp;]i  I  am  ignorant  whctlier 
thou  knowest  w  hat  I  s;:y.  I  low  little  do  wc  narrow- 
minded  creatures  know  of  you  !  Perhaps  tlie 
same  who  brought  thy  letter,  7iiy  x\nge],  (ah,  he 
once  was  ours  .')  perhaps  he  can  take  this  to  thee; 
or,  at  least,  can  tell  thee  some  of  its  contents. 
Perhaps, — ()  how  soothing  is  the  thought  !  — 
perhaps  thou  thyself  mayst  still  be  near  me, 
though  invisible,  and  some  day  read  it.  Porhaps 
thou  dost  read  it  now;  now  as  1  write  !  O  if  thou 
dost  hover  round  me,  tliou— —  how  shall  I  now 
iiddress  thee?  If  thou  still  dost  hover  round  me, 
thou  blessed  one,  have  phy  on  me.  Thou  wilt 
fmtl  me  weak  ;  but  I  v/ill,  I  will  do  what  thou 
requircit  of  me.  Thou  dost  justly  require  wii;it 
(»oi)  requires.    Alas,  I  knew  that  God  re<]uire(l  h. 
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yet  I  did  it  not,  till  awakened  by  thee  !  But  I 
will  indeed  awake.  I  will  tear  myself  from  grief. 
1  will  live  for  the  world  in  whieh  I  am ;   I  will  do 

what  duty  requires  ;   I  will  no  longer  sleep.  O 

that  my  remaining  time,  time  now  so  blank  and 
dead  to  ine,  O  that  it  miuht  be  short  !  Forgive, 
thou  Ever  Merciful,  forgive  the  hasty  wish  !  Not 
as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt  !  Wert  thou  yet  with 
me,  my  only  love,  wert  thou  in    thy  earthly  body 

yet    with   me    to    support    my   weakness  ! So 

should  every  man  support  the  companion  of  his 
life,  antl  how  amiably  didst  thou  perform  this  duty  ! 
I  may  remind  thee  how  willingly  I  followed.  To 
obey  thee  was  my  pride.  What  woman  would 
not  have  obeyed  thee,  thou  excellent,  thou  upright 
man,  thou  Christian  !  But  I  have  thee  now  no 
longer — thy  encouragement,  thy  example,  thy 
assistance.  I  am  desolate  ! — My  wish  is  heard  ; 
the  wish  of  my  tenderness,  when,  in  its  utmost 
purity,  it  rose  to  the  greatest  height :  thou  art  gone 
before  me.  Till  now  I  knew  not  what  I  asked, 
'  but  even  now  I  thank  lliui  who  heard  my  prayer: 
i  thank  liini  that  thou  hast  not   to  suffer  what   I 

suil'er. Thou  did-t  gri!'\c,  yes,  my  best  beloved, 

amidst  the  agonies  of  dualh,   .uradst.  tho  fbretasl-.^ 
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of  thy  bliss,  I  saw  thy  grief  for  thy  deserted  CicUi. 
How  can  I  support  the  thought !  Yet,  never,  never, 
can  I  drive  the  image  from  my  soul,  from  before 
my  eyes.  Thy  closing  eye,  thy  failing  voice,  thy 
trembhng,  cold,  and  dewy  hand,  which  yet  pressed 
mine  when  thou  couldst  speak  no  more.  Now  it 
grew  weak  the  gentle  pressure,  O  yet  I  feel  it !  and 
now  yet  weaker ;  and  now — it  was  stiff !  I  cannot, 
I  cannot  support  the  recollection.  But  thy  last 
blessing,  that  shall  comfort  me, — thy  parting  bene- 
diction !  "  Come  quickly  after  me!"  How  fervently 
did  I  ask  it  with  thee,  thou  already  blessed ;  and 
how  incessantly  do  I  now  repeat  the  prayer.  But 
thou  vvert  dead ;  I  had  thee  now  no  more,  and  now 
no  more  thy  body  over  which  I  hung  continually, 
when  the  heavenly  soul  had  left  it :  now,  not  even 
that ;  I  am  now  alone.  How  can  I  support  it,  I 
who  never  could  endure  the  absence  of  a  single 
day  from  thee  !  1  have  no  son  whom  I  might 
teach  to  be  like  his  father;  no  daughter  who 
might  weep  with  her  mother;  1  am  alone  and 
desolate. 

O  thou,  my  heavenly  friend,  if  thou  still  have 
any  influence  on  me,  let  it  work  in  me  for  gocxl, 
and  make  me  mild,   resigned,  willing  to  do  what 
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duty  requires  ;  let  it  make  me  worthy  of  thy  love  ! 
Thou  whom  my  soul  loves,  thou  who  still  lovest 
me,  how  shall  I  now  think  of  thee  ?  How  can  I 
raise  my  feelings  to  the  glory,  the  purity,  that  suits 
a  blessed  spirit.  How  great  tiie  difference  between 
thee  and  me  !  Far  greater  than  on  earth ;  where 
not  the  weakness  of  my  sex  alone,  but  thy  all- 
exalted  mind,  and,  yet  more,  thy  all-exalted  heart, 
made  the  distance  so  wide  between  us.  But  take 
my  weakness  on  thee,  as  thou  didst  on  earth ;  be 
thou  my  guide,  my  guardian  angel  ;  thou  who 
with  unwearied  earnestness  didst  perform  every 
duty  of  rectitude  and  Christianity;  teach  me,  help 
me,  to  fulfil  my  duties,  and  fetch  me,  O  soon 
fetch  me  after  thee  1 

O  Thou  Almighty,  send  mc  the  soul  of  my 
departed  friend,  or  give  me,  I  implore  Thee,  bv 
some  other  means,  tliy  grace  1  Lead  mc,  now  I 
am  alone,  in  thy  baud,  through  the  world,  to  me 
become  so  rough,  so  pathless,  and  so  hard  to  pass 
through  !  I  will  be  easily  led.  But  I  intrcat  Thee, 
witli  all  resignation,  with  all  submissi-on  to  thv  will, 
let  me  soon  follow  liini  !  Let  me  soon  conio  to 
!iiv  ble^;<ed.  to  mv  bfloved, — to  Tlicc  ! 
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DIALOGUE  ON  FAME*. 

A    FRAGMF.NT. 

I  ONCE  told  my  Meta,  that  I  thought  a  dialogue, 
if  written  by  one  or  two  frionds,  would  aj)pcar 
niost  natural.  V\'c  also  wi^hed  to  do  this  for  tlie 
sake  of  leaviu";  a  memorial  to  the  last  of  us  who 
feliould  remain,  and  to  our  friends.  This  unfinislicd 
trifle  was  the  consequence  of  this  fancy,  I  ear- 
nestly wish  that  I  could  recollect  some  of  her 
serious  conversations  with  me,  so  as  to  write  them 
down  ;  for  what  a  heart  had  she,  and  what  a  quick, 
Jind  at  the  same  time  accurate  undcrstandino;  ! 

Mcta.  Do  you  consider  the  immortality  of 
Fame  as  a  chimera  of  pride  ?  Or  is  the  attain- 
ment of  it  worthy  the  endeavours  of  a  sensible  and 
upright  man? 

*  "  That  la.-,lini;-  fame  ■,'.w\  [icrpctuily  of  praise,  wliich 
"  CoL>  and  ^00(1  nun  h;r.e  coii-ciilecl  shall  he  the  reward 
"  of  tiio.se  \vlio>e  piil.li.-hea  labours  advance  tlie  good  of 
"  maiikiiul." 
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Klopstock.  I  consider  fame  as  a  means  to  ac- 
quire friends  even  after  our  death.  How  sweet 
and  how  suitable  is  it  to  a  sensible  man  to  have 
friends,  even  then  I 

Meta.  Yet  many  of  those  who  are  become 
immortal,  have  ridiculed  the  endeavour  to  become 
so.  And  besides,  how  cold,  in  general,  are  those 
friends  after  death  ! 

Klopstock.  Often  do  people  ridicule  what  they 
wish  and  seriously  endeavour  to  obtain ;  either 
because  they  despair  of  obtaining  it,  or  because 
they  know  how  much  their  endeavour  is  blamed, 
when  its  object  is  too  plainly  discovered.  Their 
ridicule  is  therefore  not  sincere.  They  are  either 
attempting  to  conceal  their  aim  from  others,  or 
tliey  are  unwilling  to  acknowledge  to  themselves 
their  secret  wish.  He  who  deserves  immortality 
will  never  be  a  cold  friend  to  one  who  is  already 
immojtal. 

Meta.  A  few  warm  friends  are  better  than  a 
great  many  cold  ones. — But  as  to  the  first  part 
of  your  answer,  I  cannot  be  convinced  that  all 
these  great  men  dissembled  in  this  point.  They 
considered  glory  as  something  50  Utile,  that  the 

L 
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ivttaiiimcnt  of  even  its  liigliest  step,  immortality, 
appeared  scarcely  worthy  to  be  wished. 

Klopstuck.  If  they  really  considered  immortality 
as  so  little  a  thing,  the}'  certainly  never  thought 
of  their  usefulness  ;  they  never  considered  how 
much  it  connects  us  with  posterity.  I  hold  true 
t>;l()ry  to  be  as  covgcnial  to  the  simplicity  of  nature, 
as  1  think  vanity  is  opposile  to  it. 

j\lc/a.  I  grant  that  the  desire  of  true  glory  is 
congenial  to  our  nature.  I  granr,  further,  that 
great  actions,  and  good  writings,  if  contemplated 
and  read  by  the  whole  world,  are  useful  to  a  wide 
extent.  But  these  actions  should  be  performed, 
these  works  should  be  written,  without  the  inten- 
tion of  thereby  gaining  immortality.  The  love 
of  iame  is  too  enticing  a  seducer.  It  leads  us 
imperceptibly  to  consider  glory  not  as  a  means  of 
being  useful,  but  as  an  end,  in  itself  worthy  to  be 
attained  ;  and  thus,  though  our  undertakings 
lose  not  their  usefulness,  it  robs  us  of  our  moral 
wortJi,  by  changing  our  intention  in  them. 

kiuj.'ituck.  Usefulness  should  undoubtedly  be 
the  first  object  in  our  undertakin"s.  How  worth- 
lc>s  is  the  immortality  of  those  who  have  obtained 
it  without  being  useful  !    1  do  not  believe  that  true 
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glory  will  ever  seduce  us  to  consider  her  as  our 
thief  object.  She  is  always  too  much  connected 
with  our  duty,  and  with  usefulness. — But  if  we  be 
useful,  why  should  we  not  rejoice  to  gain,  at  the 
same  time,  this  pure,  this  innocent  glory? 

Mela.  I  should  be  too  rigitl,  did  I  wish  to 
forbid  all  joy  in  the  prospect  of  immortal  fame; 
but  to  indulge  it  very  seldom,  and  with  great 
modjcration,  is  not  too  severe  advice.  It  is  so 
easy  to  mistake  the  means  for  the  end. 

Klopstock.  What  1  have  hitheito  called  the  love 
of  glory,  is  in  particular  the  wish  to  be  loved  and 
valued  by  posterity,  as  wc  wish  to  be  by  our  con- 
temporaries ;  or,  as  I  said  at  first,  it  is  a  wish  to 
collect  friends.  This  wish  will  not  easily  lead  us 
to  any  thing  but  the  frequent  and  varied  ideas  of 
the  use  wc  may  be  of  to  those  friends.  How  many 
does  Young  rouse  from  the  slumber  of  thought- 
lessness or  indifference?  And  those  who  are  no 
lono-er  thoughtless  or  indifferent,  how  does  he 
animate  their  feelings  !  How  raise  them  to  his 
ovvu  !  How  does  he  teach  them  to  worship  God, 
[ohi:  Chriilians  !  And  the  prospect,  the  foretaste 
of  all  this— shall  it  not  be  allowed?  Is  it  not  high 
and  heavenly  joy  ? 

L  2 
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^Ir.  Klopstcck,  in  continuation. 

I  HAVE  frequently  debated  with  myself  whether 
I  should  attempt  to  describe  my  Meta's  character. 
I  am  bound  not  only  to  the  public,  but  to  her,  to 
avoid  every  appearance  of  exaggeration  ;  and  how 
few  are  there  whose  hearts  will  justify  them  in 
believing  that  what  I  must  say  is  not  beyond  the 
truth  !  To  those  few,  I  can  with  one  stroke  give  a 
general  idea  of  her  character.  She  was  formed  to 
say  with  Arria,  "  Psetus,  it  is  not  painful." — But 
these  are  the  readers  who  would  wish  to  know  the 
particular  features  of  such  a  character.  They  will 
find  some  of  them  in  the  following  fragments  of 
letters  written  since  our  marriage.  We  had  never 
been  separated,  except  for  two  months,  during 
which  those  letters  were  written.  She  lived  only 
two  months  more  after  my  return.  Since  I  write 
this  sketch  chiefly  to  speak  of  her  death,  it  appears 
to  me  essential  to  make  known  something  of  what 
passed  in  our  minds  during  a  separation  which, 
both  to  me,  and  to  her,  was  a  pi'eparation  for  it. 

But  before  I  make  the  extracts,  let  me  be  per- 
mitted to  sav  a  littlv-  more  of  her. — About  three 
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years  ago  she  undertook  to  write  my  life,  and  tliis 
is  her  introduction  to  it. 

"  All  that  concerns  Klopstock,  and  all  that  he 
does,  is  so  important  in  my  eyes,  that  I  can  no 
longer  resist  the  wish  to  preserve  in  writing  what 
I  observe  in  him,  and  what  to  me  appears  most 
worthy  of  observation.  I  intend  to  confine  myself 
to  what  relates  to  his  character,  and  whatever  has 
any  connexion  with  the  Messiah  ;  but  loving  hin\ 
as  I  do,  many  little  trifles  which  concern  our  mu- 
tual attachment,  our  marriage,  and  myself,  will 
naturally  intrude.  I  shall  observe  no  order  of 
time,  but  shall  write  what  my  heart  now  feels,  what 
I  now  remark,  or  what  I  have  long  since  remarked, 
and  of  which  I  am  now  reminded." 

She  says  afterwards, — "  As  he  knows  that  I 
delight  to  hear  whatever  he  composes,  he  always 
reads  it  to  me  immediately,  though  it  be  often 
only  a  few  verses.  He  is  so  far  from  opinionated, 
that  on  this  first  reading  I  am  to  make  my  criti- 
cisms, just  as  they  come  into  my  head." 

How  much  do  I  lose  in  her  even  in  this  respect! 
How  perfect  was  her  taste,  how  exquisitely  fine 
her  feelings  !  She  observed  every  thing  ;  even  to 
the  slightest  turn  of  the  thought.     1  had  only  to 
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look  at  her,  and  could  sec  in  her  face  when  even  a 
syllabic  pleased  or  displeased  her ;  and  when  I  led 
her  to  explain  the  reason  of  her  remarks,  no  demon- 
stration could  be  more  true,  more  accurate,  or 
more  appropriate  to  the  subject.  But  in  general 
this  gave  us  very  little  trouble,  for  we  understood 
each  other  when  we  had  scarcely  begun  to  explain 
our  ideas. 


Met  A  TO  Klopstock. 

Ilambtn-g,  Aug.  2d,  1758. 
Did  you  go  three  times  the  distance  to  the  post, 
only  to  see  me  for  one  minute  more  ?  Do  not 
imagine  I  think  this  a  small  matter.  It  confirms 
me  in  my  old  sus]:)icion,  that  you  liavc  indeed  a 
little  love  for  me.  If  you  could  see  me  to-day,  I 
know  you  would  love  me  dearly.  No  one  could 
know  by  my  appearance  that  you  had  left  me. 
The  thought  that  grief  might  hurt  our  child,  (for 
1  have  too  severely  felt  the  few  tears  which  I  could 
not  restrain,)  that  it  would  displease  you,  and  be 
ingratitude  for  our  otherwise  so  great  happiness, 
makes  me  so  resigned  that  I  am   almost  easy.     I 
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cannot  indeed  banish  the  thou^lit  of  you,  nor  do 
1  wirih  it ;  but  I  can  view  it  in  such  a  hght  that  it 
docs  not  disturb  mc.  Our  God  is  with  you,  and 
will  restore  you  to  the  arms  of  your  wife  ! 

August  3. 

I  am  well,  and  have  continued  a  heroine;  though 
I  am  obliged  to  be  very  watchful  against  my  enemy, 
who  lies  in  ambush,  and  shoots  like  a  Hanoverian 
rifleman.  In  earnest,  when  I  think  I  have  the 
utmost  command  of  myself,  the  thought  of  you 
often  seizes  me  so  suddenly,  that  it  costs  me 
much  trouble  to  compose  myself  again.  The  most 
triflinfj  circumstances  often  occasion  this. 

Now  come,  E-liza*,  and  write  your  certificate. 
''  1  hereby  certify  upon  my  honour,  that,  Meta 
Klopstock  behaves  so  well  as  to  astonish  me  con- 
tinually. /  would  not  be  easy, — certainly  not, — 
though  I  had  promised  my  husband  a  thousand 
times.  I  am  half  angry  that  she  is  so.  It  is  too 
much  love  for  a  husband  to  be  easy  purely  out  of 
tenderness  for  him." 

They  waked  me  this  morning  to  give  me  your 
letter,  and  I  got  the  head-ach  ;   but  that  pain  was 

*  .Mr>.  Klop>lock's  sister,  who  was  marnt-d  to  Mr. 
Schmidt. 
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pleasure.  Yesterday  evening  I  had  some  obscure 
notion  of  a  letter,  but  could  not  imagine  how  it 
should  come.  I  never  thought  of  Schonburg  ;  but 
you  thought  of  it.  You  could  not  help  writing ; 
yes,  that  is  natural,  for  you  love  me.  I  could  not 
have  helped  wi'iting  neither. 

August  4. 

I  wish  the  nights  were  not  so  dark.  I  have  each 
night  had  a  strong  inclination  to  rise,  and  write 
to  beg  you  would  return  ;  but  do  not  suppose  that 
I  indulge  this  thou'jht. — Yet  if  the  wind  has  not 
changed,  you  might  perhaps  arrive  on  Monday, 
and  see  G — ,  and  return  on  Wednesday.  Ah,  then 
1  should  have  you  again  for  that  short  time  ! 

Yes,  my  dear  Klopstock,  God  will  give  us  what 
in  his  wisdom  He  sees  good  for  us  ;  and  if  any 
thing  be  wanting  to  our  wishes,  He  will  teach  us 
to  bear  that  want. 

August  7,  mij  Father's  dying  day. 
Are  you  really  gone  ?  The  wind  was  west  this 
morning,  but  it  is  changed  again  to  the  east ;  our 
God  be  with  thee  !  Believe  me,  I  trust  in  Him 
alone,  and  am  convinced  that  the  way  by  which 
I  I'j  leads  ns  is  the  best  for  us. 
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August  10. 

Where  are  you  now  ?  Still  in  the  ship,  I  fear, 
for  you  have  had  very  unfavourable  winds.  May 
God  have  preserved  you  from  thunder-storms  ! 
They  have  been  my  greatest  dread.  We  have  had 
violent  heat,  but  no  thunder.  Last  night  it  was 
very  very  dark.  I  could  not  help  being  anxious 
about  you,  but  it  was  not  such  anxiety  as  would 
have  been  ingratitude  for  my  great  happiness ;  it 
was  tenderness  which  I  can  never  cease  to  feel. 
God  be  with  you,  and  grant  that  I  may  hear  from 
you  on  Tuesday  ;  but  even  if  it  should  not  be  so, 
I  Avill  not  be  so  uneasy  as  to  hurt  my  health. 

I  was  ready  by  eight  o'clock.  Oh,  if  you  had 
come  home  !  How  I  wished  for  you  !  It  is  hard, 
very  hard,  after  having  lived  with  you,  to  live 
without  you  ! 

August  15. 

God  be  praised  I  I  have  your  letter.  O  what 
joy  !  What  shall  I  feel  when  I  have  you  again  ! 
I  know  not  what  I  write.  1  received  your  letter 
at  table.  I  could  cat  no  more.  The  tears  started 
from  my  eyes,  and  I  went  into  my  own  room.  I 
could  only  thank  God  with  my  tears;  but  He 
understands  our  tears  ! 
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Klopstock  to  Meta. 

BcDist,  August  ]  G, 
My  Meta,  were  both  the  nights  so  dark?  They 
vere  indeed,  but  God  preserved  me  from  all  the 
dangers  which  you  i'cared.  But  now  you  have  my 
letter,  and  you  have  already  thanked  our  God  that 
Jlehas  protected  me.  Let  us  together  thank  Hiui 
that  you  and  our  child  are  well.  I  know  how  you 
think  of  mc.  1  know  it  by  my  own  feelings.  It 
often  comes  so  strongly  into  my  mind  that  you 
are  with  mc,  that  I  am  ready  to  press  you  to  my 
lieart.  ISIy  only  Love,  what  will  be  the  joy  on 
meeting  !  Depend  on  it,  I  shall  return  as  soon 
as  possible. 

jSIeta  to  Klopstock. 

August  24. 

I  AM  getting  tlirough  all  my  letters,  all  my  visits, 
rJl  my  employments,  agreeable  or  disagreeable, 
that  v,hcn  you  come,  I  may  live  for  you  alone. 

Yet  I  will  readily,  iti  earnest,  gladly  do  without 
\ou  till  moonlight  comes,  though  I  tremble  in 
every  nerve  when  I  think  of  seeing  you  again. 

I  am,  thank  God,  very  well.  I  have  nothing  of 
file  innc-s  which  J  felt  durin^:  the  last  week. 
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From  Klopstock. 

Copenhagen^  S''}il.  2. 

"My  beloved  Mtta,  liow  sweet  it  is  to  receive 
such  letters  from  you  !  My  confidence  that 
(loi)  will  sjiare  you  to  me  yet  remains  ;  though  I 
cannot  say  that  now  and  then  a  cloud  does  not 
come  over  it. 

There  arc  lighter  and  heavier  hours  of  trial. 
These  arc  some  of  the  heaviest.  Let  us  take  care, 
my  dear  ^Nleta,  that  we  resign  ourselves  "jcholli/  to 
our  God.  This  solemn  thought  often  occupies 
me.  What  think  you  of  writing  on  it  to  each 
other,  to  strengthen  us  ?  O  how  my  heart  hangs 
on  thine  ! 

To  Klopstock. 

September  7. 
I  SHALT,  indeed  be  in  continual  misery,  if  Sep- 
tember passes  without  your  return.  I  shall  be 
always  expecting  to  be  confined,  and  to  die  without 
you.  This  would  destroy  all  the  peace  of  which  I 
wish  to  tell  you,  for,  God  be  praised,  I  am  strong 
enough  to  speak  of  my  death.     I  have  omitted  it 
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hitherto  only  on  your  account ;  and  I  am  happy 
that  I  need  no  longer  refrain  from  it.  Yet  let  me 
be  as  uneasy  as  I  will,  do  nothing  that  may  hurt 
your  health.  I  ought  not  to  have  told  you  of 
my  fears;  but  I  lind  it  as  impossible  in  a  letter, 
as  when  I  am  with  you,  to  conceal  any  thing  which 
presses  on  my  heart.  I  have  left  no  room  to  tell 
you  of  my  peace  and  my  courage,  but  I  will  do  it 
another  time. 

Klopstock  to  Meta. 

September  13. 
My  poor  little  Meta,  your  letter  yesterday  * 
made  me  quite  miserable.  I  know  not  how  you 
could  discover  from  my  letter  that  I  should  be  so 
long  in  coming.  I  feel  with  you  the  whole  weight 
of  absence  ;  but  do  not  torment  yourself  with  the 
idea  that  you  may  die,  and  die  without  me.  Nei- 
ther is  at  all  probable.  You  will  perhaps  think 
that  I  speak  coldly  on  the  subject;  but  this  coldness 
of  reason  is  necessary  to  us  both,  not  only  that 
we  may  not    injure   ourselves    by  giving  way  to 

*   HfT  It  tier,  dated  Septemljir  7. 
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Moomv  tears,  but  also  that  we  may  be  the  better 
able  to  submit  with  perfect  resignation  to  the  will 
of  our  God.     This  perfect  resignation  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult,  and  at  the  same  time  most  consoling 
duties  of  Christianity.     These  days  of  our   sepa- 
ration are  days  of  trial,  which  call  on  us  to  recollect 
that  we  are  tried. — Even  the  most   innocent  and 
virtuous  love  should  be  subservient  to  the  love  of 
God.     I  have  read  again  my  "  Ode  on  the  Omni- 
potence   of    God,"  which  I  am    printing  in  the 
Northern  Spectator,  and  my  ideas  of  the  universal 
presence  of  Him  who  alone  deserves  our  adoration 
became  very  strong.     When  God  gives  me  grace 
to  pursue  these  ideas,  then,  my  Meta,  I  am  not  far 
from  thee  !     He  surrounds  both  thee  and  me.    His 
liund  is  over  us.    God  is  where  you  are.     God  is 
where  I  am.     We  depend  entirely  on  Him  ;  much 
more  entirely   than    is    generally  supposed.     We 
tlepcnd   on  Him   even   in  all  those  things  which 
least  call  our  thoughts  towards  Him.    1  lis  presence 
jirrs-crves  our  breath.     He  has  numbered  the  hairs 
of  our  head.     INIy  soul  is  now  in  a  state  of  sweet 
composurt',   ihougli    mixed  with   some    degree    of 
sathies--.     O   my  \\  ilb,  m  honi  God   has  given   to 
me,  be  iu)t  carei'iii — be  not  careful  i'or  the  morrow  ! 
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Meta  to  Klopstock. 

September  10. 
You  must  not  think  that  I  mean 


anv  thinnf  more  than  that  I  am  as  vviUinn;  to  the  as 
to  hvc,  and  that  I  prepare  myself  for  both,  for  I  do 
not  allow  myself  to  look  on  either  as  a  certainty. 
Were  1  to  judge  from  circumstances,  there  is  mucli 
more  probability  of  life  than  death.  But  I  am 
perfectly  resigned  to  either ;  God's  will  be  done  ! 
— I  often  wonder  at  the  indifference  1  feel  on  tiie 
subject,  when  I  am  so  happy  in  this  world*.  O 
what  is  our  religion  !  What  must  that  eternal 
state  be,  of  which  we  know  so  little,  while  our 
soul  feels  so  much  !  More  than  a  life  with  Klo])« 
stock  !  It  does  not  now  appear  to  me  so  hard  t.j 
leave  you  and  our  child,  and  I  only  fear  that  I  n)ay 
lose    this   peace  of   mind   again,    though   it    has 

*  She  was  very  grateful  for  ihi?  happiness,  but  it  did 
not  at  all  (liiiiiiusli  her  desire  of  a  better  world.  In  the 
la^t  of  iicr  confession-;,  which  she  always  used  to  write, 
she  prays,  "  May  Gou  continue  to  me  the  readinc^^^s 
winch  lie  lias  driven  me  to  cxchani^e  a  life  full  of  liappi- 
•le-!-  for  a  still  hijipier  ctcrnitj'.'" 
1 
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already  lasted  eight  months.  I  well  know  that  all 
honrs  are  not  alike,  anil  paiticularly  the  last^  since 
death  in  my  situation  must  be  tar  trom  an  easy 
(.leath  :  but  let  the  last  hour  make  no  impression 
on  vou.  You  know  too  well  how  much  the  body 
then  presses  down  the  soul.  Let  (tod  give  what 
lie  will,  I  shall  still  be  happy.  A  longer  life  with 
you,  or  eternal  life  with  Him! — But  can  you  as 
easily  part  from  mc,  as  I  from  you  ?  You  are  to 
remain  in  this  world,  in  a  world  without  mc  ! 
You  know  I  have  always  wished  to  be  the  stn'- 
vivor,  because  I  well  know  it  is  the  hardest  to  en- 
dure ;  but  perhai)s  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  you 
should  be  left,  and  perhaps  you  have  most  strengtli. 
—  O  think  where  I  am  iroinj^  :  and  as  far  as  sinners 
can  judge  of  cacii  other,  you  may  be  certain  that 
I  go  there,  (the  humble  hopes  of  a  Christian  can- 
not deceive,)  and  there  you  will  follow  me:  there 
shall  we  be  for  ever  united  by  love,  wliicli  assu- 
redly was  not  made  to  cease. — So  also  siiall  we 
love  our  ciiild.  At  first  }:)erhap3  the  sight  of  the 
child  may  add  to  your  disti'css,  but  it  must  after- 
wards be  a  great  comfort  to  you  to  have  a  child  of 
mine.  1  would  wish  it  to  survive  me,  tliough  I 
know  that  mo ^t  people  would  be  of   a   diO'erent 
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opinion.  Why  should  I  think  otherwise?  Do  I 
not  intrust  it  to  you  and  to  God  ?  It  is  with  the 
sweetest  composure  that  I  speak  of  this ;  yet  I  will 
say  no  more,  for  perhaps  it  may  affect  you  too 
much,  though  you  have  given  me  leave  to  speak  of 
it.  How  I  thank  you  for  that  kind  permission ! 
My  heart  earnestly  wished  it,  but  on  your  account 

I  would  not  indulge  the  wish. 1  have  done.     I 

can  write  of  nothing  else.     I  am  perhaps  too  seri- 
ous, but  it  is  a  seriousness  mixed  with  tears  of  joy. 

September  15. 
I  HOPE,  yet  tremble  for  your  letter  to-day.  O 
take  not  away  my  hope  !  Set  off  to-morrow.  We 
have  had  since  yesterday  the  finest  weather,  and 
the  best  north-east  wind.  You  will  come  exactly 
with  the  full  moon.  O  set  off!  Do  not  rob  me 
of  my  hope.  Make  me  not  so  unhappy. — Let  this 
be  the  last  letter.     O  come  1 

From  Klopstock. 

Beryist,  Sept.  16. 
Youn  letter  to-day,  my  sweet  Wife,  has  very 
much  distressed  me*.     But  before  I  say  any  thing 
*  Her  Utter,  dated  Sept.  10. 
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of  it,  I  must  speak  of  my  journey.  This  letter 
lias  agitated  me  so  much,  that  I  cannot  answer  it 
to-day.  It  has  made  me  not  serious  only,  but 
dejected.  May  our  God  do  with  us  according  to 
his  will.  lie  is  the  all-wise,  and  the  all-gracious. 
I  cannot  conceal  from  you  that  my  absence  at 
this  time  lies  particularly  heavy  on  my  heart;  yet  I 
must  also  tell  you  that  there  are  very  bright  hours 
to  me,  when,  though  the  thought  of  absence  fills  my 
mind,  I  have  strength  to  reflect  with  composure 
that  these  are  the  hours  of  trial,  and  that  it  is  hoe 
I  must  submit.  All  you  say  in  your  letter  afl'ccts 
me  too  much  to-day  ;  otherwise  I  would  gladly 
speak  of  it  with  you.  The  thought  ot  your  death 
aflccts  me  too  deeply  ;  that  of  absence  makes 
me,  for  the  reason  I  have  mentioned,  cheerful. 
• — I  will  tell  you  how  I  feel  a  passage  in  my 
flxvourite  139th  Psalm.  "  If  I  take  the  wings  of 
the  morning,  and  remain  in  the  uttermost  part  of 
the  sea,  even  there  also  shall  thy  hand  hold  me." 
Beyond  the  uttermost  sea,  there  art  thou,  my  Love, 
and  there  too  is  our  (rOD,  aiul  there  does  his  hand 
hold  thee.  It  is  a  very  pleasing  thought !  This  I 
l^yomisi  vou,  1  will  n(*t  stay  one  momoit  from  you 
without  aljsolute  necessity  ;  and  then  when   God 
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has  (riven  us  our  child,  and  when  tlie  dear  mother 
and  her  babe  are  with  me, — I  turn  giddy  wlien  I 
think  of  it. — I  must  conclude.  My  Avhole  heart 
is  entirely,  unspeakably  yours  ! 


Mr.TA  TO   Kl.OPSTOCK, 


September  18. 
Your  thoughtlessness  could  not  have  played 
me  a  worse  trick  than  to  send  to  Soroe  the  letter 
in  which  I  hoped  lor  certain  information  respect- 
ing your  journey.  I  know  not  how  I  shall  feel 
when  I  see  you  agairi.  When  I  think  of  it,  I  am 
ijgitated  as  when  I  think  of  hearing  the  first 
voice  of  n)y  child  I  Yesterday  I  went  an  airing 
for  four  hours.  I  could  go  no  other  way  than  the 
road  to  Lubcck,  though  I  well  knew  vou  could 
not  come  so  soon.  It  was  not  possible  f  )r  me  to 
drive  any  other  way.  Adieu  till  to-morrow.  O 
may  the  letter  to-morrow  tell  me  that  you  have  set 
off, — that  I  have  written  this  letter  in  vain. — O  my 
only  beloved,  come,  come,  come  ! 
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Klopstock  to  INIeta. 


Bernst,  Sept.  19. 
O  -MV  Mcta  !  you  say,  "  make  me  not  so  un- 
liappy,  but  come. '"  How  much  that  affects  me  ! 
liut  tlie  Ca[)tain  docs  not  sail  till  Thursday,  as  he 
says,  and  I  do  not  believe  he  will  sail  then.  He 
lias  not  vet  <j;ot  ladin;j[  enouij;h.  Let  us  yet  endure 
this  little  time,  my  only  Love  !  My  whole  soul 
longs  to  bce  you  agaii^  but  I  mubt  not  write  of 
this  at  present :  it  aHects  me  too  much,  and  I  wish 
to  repre.-s  this  emotion,  because  I  wish  to  wait 
with  ciiinpo.-.ure  and  submission  for  the  day  of 
joy.  Do  the  same,  my  iSIeta  !  My  liope  that 
Goi)  would  spare  you  to  nu-,  was  yesterday  very 
strong.  It  became  particularly  so  from  the  good 
account  o{'  your  health.  But  I  scarcely  dare  in- 
dulge this  thought,  it  afl'ects  mc  too  powerfully. — 
Ou.r   God  will  order  all  thiuiis  accordinfr  to  his 

o  o 

\\isdom  and  love.  O  wliat  true  and  peaceful  hap- 
piness lies  in  that  thougiit,  when  we  give  ourselves 
entirely  to  it. 

*  Slc  her  letter,  dated  Sept.  15. 
>I  2 
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I  return  to  you  for  one  moment  only  to  sav 
liow  much  I  love  you,  and  how  tenderly  I  intreat 
you  to  feel  my  absence  as  little  as  possible.  Com- 
pai'e  the  time  when  I  left  you,  not  knowing  when 
I  should  return,*  when  I  did  not  return  till  after 
so  long  an  absence;  and  now  that  I  must  be  only 
a  short  time  absent  from  you,  that  my  return  is  so 
near  at  hand,  that  I  am  only  detained  a  little  tiuic 
bj'  the  Captain  of  the  vessel,  that  we  have  so  much 
reason  to  hojie  that  God  will  bless  thee  with  a 
liealthy  child,  and  me  with  the  child  and  thee  ! 
Let  us  reflect  on  this  happiness,  and  be  grateful 
to  the  Giver.  This  reflection  makes  me  quite 
cheerful.     I  press  you  to  my  heart,  my  Meta. 

Cojjcvluigrv,  Sept.  23. 
At  length,  my  Mcin,   1  am   in  town  to  go  on 
board.    I  expect  every  moment  to  be  called.    Our 
Gou  will   conduct  me.     G  how  I   love  you,  and 
how  I  rejoice  in  the  thought  oi'  our  meeting  ! 

iMhccI:,  Sc])t.  26. 
1  sHALt,  soon  lie  in  your  arms,  my  only  Love. 
Cioi)  be  praised  lor  my  pro^^j^erous  voyage  !    How 
*'  bi  tlic  yrnr  IT.W. 
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I  rejoice  that  I  shall  see  you  at  last  !  My  Meta, 
how  shall  we  thank  our  God  for  having  preserved 
thee  to  nie,  and  me  to  thee  ! 


To  Klopstock. 

Sej)tembcy  '26. 
I  MUST  indulge  my  fancy,  and  write  to  you  at 
Lubeck,  to  Copenhagen  no  more, —  now  no  more. 
God  will  be  with  you.  I  have  prayed  for  you 
with  my  firmest  faith.  I  received  your  letter  just 
as  I  was  beginning  to  be  quite  dejected.  I  have 
not  time  to  write  much.  I  should  now  drive  every 
day  to  W^nidsbcck  to  meet  you,  if  I  luul  not  for 
some  days  had  a  cold  in  my  head  and  eyes.  This 
will  make  mc  not  look  so  cheerful  as  I  should 
have  done  if  you  had  arrived  last  week  ;  but  otRer- 
wise  I  am  perfectly  well. 


This  was  her  last  letter  to  me.  She  died  on  the 
'28th  of  Nov.  1758.  I  once  thought  of  writing, 
from  what  I  and  my  friends  in  this  place  can 
recollect  of  her  last  hours,  a    description  of  her 
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ngoi^iizing,  yet  happy  death  ;  but  I  could  not  liave 
gone  through  with  it ;  at  least  I  should  have 
suliered  too  much.  What  have  I  not  already 
suffered  in  performing  my  resolution  of  supplying 
this  description,  by  extracts  from  the  letters  of 
my  friends  !  I  rejoice  that  it  is  thus  more  than 
replaced.  AVliat  do  we  not  owe  to  friendship, 
especially  in  the  great  afflictions  of  life. 

I  should  not  satisfy  my  own  feelings,  if  on 
this  nnsought  occasion  I  forebore  to  mention  that 
besides  my  old  friends,  1  have  here  found  others, 
particularly  since  the  death  of  my  wife,  who  have 
really  sympathised  in  my  fate.  I  have  often, 
Avhen  I  thought  I  was  only  with  strangers,  found 
myself  amongst  friends.  I  have  made  this  pleasing 
discovery  rather  from  their  silence,  from  a  certain 
manner  which  I  observed  in  them,  than  from  what 
was  said  of  my  loss.  In  short,  I  must  say  that 
much  friendly  treatment  makes  my  residence  in 
the  native  town  of  my  beloved  wife  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  me. 
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Letters  xvr'itten  after  the  Death  of 
Mrs.  Klojistoc/i, 

From  Elizabeth  Schmidt,  the  youngest 
Sister  of  Mrs.  Klopstock. 

Hamburg,  Dec.  4. 
You  have  already  received  the  sad  account  of 
the  death  of  my  beloved  sister.  Slic  died  as 
she  had  lived,  with  firm  courage.  She  took  leave 
of  her  husband.  I  prayed  with  her,  and  she  de- 
parted in  the  gentlest  manner.  I  closed  her  eyes. 
I  can  write  no  more.  Thank  Goo,  with  me,  for 
the  extraordinary  strength,  which  He  bestowed 
upon  me  in  that  dreadful  hour ;  it  surpassed  all 
my  natural  powers,  as  my  experience  fully  con- 
vinces me.  Thank  Gou  also  for  the  strengtl), 
peace,  and  consolation,  which  He  vouchsafes  to 
Klopstock.  I  trust  he  will  be  assisted,  to  surmount 
this  lieavv  alHictiou. 
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FrOJI   IIaRTMAN    IiAHN  '■   TO   ScHMIDT. 

Luhrck,  Dec,  4. 
The  Avisc  adorable  Father  in  I  leaven  has  called 
to  himself  his  virtuous  child.  O  Thou  great  object 
of  our  adoration  !  grant  that  we  may  die  the  death 
of  this  excellent  person, — a  pious,  tranquil,  holy 
death  !  My  poor  wife  is  inconsolable,  and  I  must 
comfort  her  and  myself;  but  I  am  not  the  Chris- 
tian hero  that  you  are.  I  praise  the  Almighty, 
that  He  has  so  powerfully  supported  you  in  this 
dreadful  hour.  It  is  your  duty  to  assist  me  in 
persuading  Klopstock  to  come  to  us.  Must  not 
every  moment  passed  in  Hamburg  renew  his  suffer- 
ings and  inward  anguish  ?  And  is  not  a  calm  silent 
anguish,  like  his,  more  iiijurious  to  the  health 
than  that  which  is  louder  and  more  vehement? 

From  Johanna  Victoria  Rahn,  Klopstock's 
Sister,  to  Elizabeth  Schmidt. 

Lubeck,  Dec.  4. 
^Iy  dear  Eliza,  how  much  have  you  all  suffered! 
and  with  what   constancy  have  you  endured  it  ! 

*  Uf  was  married  to  a  Sister  of  Klopstock. 
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iMay  God  jivescrve  your  health  !  What  I  have 
lost,  my  beloved  Eliza,  I  can  fintl  no  language  to 
express.  I  loved  her  more  than  if  she  had  been 
my  own  sister.  But  it  was  the  will  of  God  that 
thus  it  should  be  ! 

From  Cramer*  to  Klopstock. 

Copenhagen^  Dec.  5. 
I  AM  indeed  inexpressibly  affected  by  the  totally 
unexpected  intelligence,  which  has  cost  me  and 
my  dearest  wife  so  many  tears.  What  sliould  we 
be  with  all  our  joj's,  and  all  our  hopes,  if  eternity 
did  not  console  us,  and  give  us  an  assurance  that 
we  shall  receive  our  departed  friends  again,  more 
glorious  and  more  perfect.  Yes,  my  dear  friend, 
God's  consolations  are  the  only  true  consolations. 
This  your  glorified  Meta,  our  most  beloved  friend, 
felt  amidst  all  her  sufferings.  This  exalted  her 
soul  above  this  world  at  its  entrance  into  her 
eternal  rest ;  and  this  will  also  wipe  all  tears  from 
your  eyes.     I  rejoice,  though  my  joy  is  mingled 

*  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Kiel,  and  Chaplain 
to  the  Kin^^  One  of  Klopstock's  earliest  and  most  highly 
esteemed  friends. 
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with  sadness,  in  the  mercy  which  God  has  shewn 
towards  you  both.  May  Gou  support  you  under 
the  sense  of  your  affliction,  and  make  you,  through 
his  power,  an  example  of  that  true  sensibihty, 
whicli  you  so  often  describe  in  your  poetical  com- 
positions as  attendant  on  virtue.  You  will  pro- 
bably quit  Hamburg  soon.  All  your  friends  wish 
you  to  do  so.  May  God  preserve  your  health,  and 
console,  relieve,  and  bless  you  through  the  power 
of  religion.  My  wife  desires  me  again  to  assure 
you,  that  she  takes  the  warmest  and  tenderest  part 
in  your  sorrows. 

Once  more,  God  bless  you,  and  restore  you  to 
ease,  comfort,  and  joy,  with  all  those  who  share 
your  affliction. 

From  Funke  to  Klopstock. 

Copenhagen,  Dec.  5. 
What  can  I  write  ?  J  will  not  make  the  past 
event  my  subject;  for  you  must  know  how  deeply 
I  sympathise  with  you.  Yet  what  can  my  grief 
be  in  comparison  of  yours  !  O,  could  1  but  be  at 
case  on  your  acctuuit, — but  I  am  all  anxiety.  My 
heart  wavers  between  two  objects :    sometimes  it 
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lurns  to  licr  wlio  is  gone,  sometimes  to  you ;  but 
on  you  it  rests,  lor  she  is  above  our  care.  Could 
I  in  the  slightest  degree  alleviate  your  sorrow,  I 
should  in  so  doing  t'ulfd  the  wish  of  an  angel. 
Dearest  iVicnd,  will  you  not  come  to  us  ?  Remain 
not,  1  entreat  you,  in  a  place  where  every  thing 
around  reminds  you  of  that  whicli  is  already  too 
deeply  engraven  on  your  heart.  May  God  give 
voii  peace  !      May  He  strengthen  and  bless  you  I 

1  wish  it  were  possible  that  T  could  render  myself 
in  any  manner  useful  to  you  ;  for  who  reveres,  who 
loves,  more  sincerely  than  1  do,  the  jioet  of  the 
Messiah,  the  Christian,  the  friend,  the  beloved  of 
our  departed  angel  ? 

KLorsTocK.  TO  Cramer. 

Hamburgh  Dec.  5. 
Tins  is  my  INIeta's  dying  day*,  and  yet  I  am 
composed.  Can  I  ascribe  this  to  myself,  my 
Cramer  ?  Certainly  not.  I  sleep  very  little,  at 
other  times  I  cannot  do  without  sleep;  and  yet  I 
am  not  ill,  often  well.     Thanks  be  to  the  GoD  of 

'■   A  week  after  her  dcaUi. 
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comfort  for   all    the  favour   Ho   has   shewn    mc  \ 
Tharik  our  Gon,  witli  me,  my  Cramer. 

I  will  now  try  to  give  you  a  more  circumstantial 
account.  Her  sull'erings  contln\ie(l  from  Friday 
till  Tuesday  afternoon,  about  four  o'clock  ;  but 
they  were  the  most  violent  from  Monday  evening 
about  eight.  On  Sunday  morning  I  supported  first 
myself,  and  then  lier,  by  repeating  that  without 
our  Father's  will  not  a  hair  on  her  head  could  fall ; 
and  more  tlian  once  I  repeated  to  her  the  following 
lines  from  my  last  Ode.  One  time  I  was  so 
much  affected  as  to  be  forced  to  stop  at  every 
line.  I  was  to  have  repeated  it  all  to  her,  but  we 
were  interrupted. 

"  Though  unseen  by  human  eye, 
"  My  Redeemer's  hand  is  nigh  ; 
"  He  has  pour'd  salvation's  liglit 
"  Tar  within  the  vale  of  nii^ht ; 
"  There  will  God  my  steps  cotitroul, 
"  There  his  presence  bless  my  soul. 
"  Lord,  whale'er  my  sorrows  be, 
"  Teach  me  to  look  up  to  Thee  !" 

Some  affecting  circumstances  I  must  omit ;  I 
will  tell  you  them  some  other  time. 
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When  I  began  to  ibar  for  her  life,  (and  1  did 
this  sooner  than  any  one  else,)  I  from  lime  to  time 
wliisperetl  something-  in  her  ear  concerninir  Clou, 
but  so  as  Jiot  to  let  her  perceive  my  apprehensions. 
I  know  little  of  what  I  said  :  only  in  general  I 
know  that  I  lepeatcd  to  hei'  how  much  I  was 
strengthened  by  the  uncommon  fortitude  graciously 
vouclisafed  to  her ;  and  that  I  now  reminded  her 
of"  that  to  which  we  liad  so  often  encouraged 
each  other — perfect  resignation.  When  she 
had  already  suffered  greatly,  I  said  to  her  witii 
much  emotion.  "  The  Most  Merciful  is  with  thee," 
I  saw  how  she  felr  it.  Perhaj)s  she  now  first 
guessed  that  I  thought  she  would  die.  1  saw  this 
in  her  countenance.  I  afterwards  often  told  her 
(as  often  as  I  could  go  into  the  room,  and  support 
the  sight  of  her  suftcringi)  liow  visibly  the  grace 
of  C'OD  was  with  her.  Plow  could  I  refr:iin  from 
sj)eaking  oi'  the  great  comfort  of  my  soul  ! 

I  came  in  just  as  she  liad  been  bled.  A  ligl)l 
iiaving  bctn  brought  near  on  Uiat  account,  I  saw 
lui-  face  eharly  fcr  the  lu'st  time  alter  many  hours. 
Ah,  my  C'ramcr,  the  ime  of  death  was  on  it  !  But 
that  G(ji>  who  \s  1^  so  mightily  will)  her,  supported 
me  too   at  the     i^nt.       .Slie   wa^  better    after  the 
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bleeding,  but  soon  worse  a<Tain.  1  was  allowed 
but  very  little  time  to  take  leave  of  licr.  1  had 
some  hopes  that  I  might  return  to  pray  with  her. 
I  shall  never  cease  to  thank  God  for  the  irrace  He 
gave  me  at  this  parting.  I  said,  '•  I  will  fulfil  my 
promise,  my  Meta,  and   tell  you   that  your  life, 

from    extreme  weakness,   is  in   (lander."' You 

must  not  expect  me  to  relate  every  thin-'-  to  you. 
I  cannot  recollect  the  whole.  She  heard  perfectly, 
and  spoke  without  the  smallest  difficulty.  I  pro- 
nouncetl  over  her  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost.  "  Now  tlie  will  of  Him  wiio 
inexj)ressibly  supports  thee, — his  will  be  done  !" 
'  Let  Him  do  according  to  his  will,'  said  she;  'He 
will  do  tcr//.'  She  '=aid  this  in  a  most  expressive 
tone  of  jov  and  confidence.  "  \  on  have  endured 
like  an  angel.  Gon  has  been  with  you.  He 
will  be  with  you.  I  lis  mighty  name  be  praised  I 
The  ?\Iost  ^Merciful  will  support  you  !  Were 
I  so  wntelied  as  not  to  be  a  C!hri-,tian,  I  should 
now  Ix'come  one."  Something  of  this  sort,  and 
yet  hiorc,  I  ;aid  to  iier,  in  a  strong  emotion  of 
transport.  Eiiz:i  m;vs  wc  v.cic  both  full  of  joy. — 
"  Be  my  guard i;;n  angel,  if  our  God  permit." 
'  You  have  been  mine,'  said  she.      "  Be  my  ,uuai-- 
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dian  angel,"  repealed  I,  "  if  our  God  permit." 
*  Who  would  not  be  so  ?'  said  she.  I  would 
have  hastened  awa}'.  Eliza  said,  "  Give  her 
your  hand  once  more."  I  did  so,  and  know  not 
whether  I  said  any  thing.  1  hastened  awa}', — then 
went  into  my  own  room,  and  prayed.  God  gave 
me  much  strength  in  prayer  ;  I  asked  for  perfect 
resignation  ; — but  how  was  it,  my  Cramer,  that  I 
did  not  pray  for  her,  wliich  would  have  been  so 
natural  ?  Probably  because  she  was  already  heard 
above  all  that  I  could  ask  or  thiidv. 

When  I  was  gone  out,  she  again  asked  Eliza 
whether  it  was  likely  she  might  die,  and  whether 
lier  death  was  so  near  !  Once  she  told  her  that 
she  felt  nothing.  Afterwards  she  felt  some  pain. 
She  said  to  Eliza  that  God  had  much  to  forgive 
in  her,  but  she  trusted  in  her  llodeomer.  Oil 
another  occasion  Eliza  saitl  to  her  that  God  would 
I'.clphcr;  she  an-v/ovod,  "into  heaven."  As  her 
hc;;d  suidv  on  the  pillov/,  she  said,  v.illi  niuch  ani- 
mritiou,  "  It  is  over  i"  She  t!u  n  lLo!:.jd  tendLi'-'v  on 
ICliza,  aiitl  with  yet  uiinxed  ey:s  listened  wiiilc 
she  thus  prayed.  "  The  blood  of  Jesus  Ciikisi' 
cleanse  thee  fi'oin  all  sin."  O  sw^ct  words  (f 
•  ternal  life  !      Aff^r  some  eNin'cSsions  of  j\Tia  in 
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her  countenance,  it  became  again  perfectly  serene, 
and  thus  .she  died  ! 

I  Mill  not  complain,  my  Cramer  !  I  will  be 
thankful  that  in  so  severe  a  trial  God  has  so 
strengthened  me. 

At  parting  she  said  to  me  very  sweetly,  "  Thou 
wilt  follow  me  !"  jNIay  my  end  be  like  thine  !  O 
might  1  now,  fur  one  moment,  weep  on  I'er  bosom  ! 
For  1  cannot  refrain  from  tears,  nor  docs  God 
require  it  of  me. 

GlESECKC*    TO    KlOPSTOCK. 

Qjicdlinbtxrg,  Dec.  6. 
Though   I  have   already  frequently  taken    up 
the  pen,  and  laid   it  down   again,   yet  1  once  more 

resume  it,  to  assure  you,  that  my  H- and   I 

weep  with  you,  and  pray  for  you.  W  ho  amongst 
all  your  friends  is  better  qualified  to  pity  you  than 
1  am  ?  Who  has  known  her  longer,  who  was  better 
acquainted  with  her?  What  a  friend  have  1 
myself  lost  in  her  ! 

*  One  of  Klopstock's  acadtuiical  friends,  and  nmcli 
btlovtd  by  him. 
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I  know  but  too  well  what  you  must  sufter.  I 
feel  in  all  its  (.Ireadlul  ibrce  this  sudden  separation 
from  your  departed  saint,  after  havinfr  been  blest 
for  so  short  a  time  with  her  society  :  and  the 
annihilation  of  the  best,  the  noblest,  and  the 
most  rational  hopes  of  haj)piness  on  earth.  And 
although  I  know  that  this  separation  will  not  be 
for  ever,  and  that  your  hopes  are  not  all  anni- 
hilated, yet  I  tremble  for  the  conflict  which  yoii 
must  at  present  endure.  Yours  is  a  heavy  trial ; 
but,  my  tlear  friend,  God,  who  lays  it  upon  you, 

■will  not  leave  you  without  support.     A has 

given  me  great  pleasure  by  the  assurance  that  God 
has  already  begun  to  glorify  Himself  in  you;  for 
you  have  said,  '•  Slie  is  not  far  from  me."  Indeed, 
to  a  Christian,  the  distance  is  not  great  between 
earth  and  heaven.  INIay  God  confirm  in  you  the 
consolation  arising  from  this  important  truth  ! 
And  now,  my  dear  Klopstock,  exert  all  your 
strength,  and  consider  that  you  owe  an  example 
to  your  iViends,  and  to  your  readers.  Lament  the 
loss  of  your  Meta,  with  all  the  tenderness  which 
she  deserves  :  we  lament  it  with  you  ;  but  we  in- 
treat  you  not  to  yield  too  much  to  your  affliction, 
reasonable  as  it  is.     Consider  your  important  vo- 
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cation.  Consider  your  friends,  your  mother,  your 
sisters.  Your  dear  motlier  will  write  herself;  you 
may  easily  imagine  what  she  suffers  ;  but  it  will  be 
a  great  relief  to  her  mind,  to  know  that  you  are 
not  entirely  depressed  by  your  affliction. 

Elizabeth   Sciiimidt  to  Giesecke. 

Mafnhurg,  Dec.  6. 
How  much  pleasure  would  your  letter  and  your 
sweet  Ode  •'  have  given  me,  had  I  received  them  at 
another  time.  But  now,  I  have  scarcely  been 
able  to  read  the  Ode; — it  affects  me  too  much. 
What  I  feel,  ^ou  may  easily  imagine.  What  have 
I  not  lost  !  But  I  will  not — I  must  not  complain. 
Klopstock  forbids  me.  I  have  now  fvrst  learnt 
the  full  power  of  religion.  But  I  will  to-day 
write  nothing  but  a  circumstantial  account  of  our 

beloved  friend's  last  hours. ^She  endured  her 

sufferings  with  fortitude  and  resignation  seldom 
equalled.  Klopstock,  who  had  determined  not  to 
leave  her,  could  not  support  it.  He  went  out,  and 
came  in  again,  all  night  long.     About  ten  in  the 

*  This  gentleman  wa?  a  much  admired  lyric  poet. 
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iiioniinir,  from  extreme  tlitigiie  no  doubt,  she  had 
some  faintings  ;  but  they  histed  only  a  short  time, 
and  then  she  came  to  herself  again.  She  was 
always  patient.  8he  smiled  on  Klopstoek,  kissed 
his  hand,  and  spoke  quite  cheerfully. 

Now  the  trying  scene  began.  Klopstoek  went 
in,  and  informed  his  wife  that  her  life  was  in 
danger.  She  answered  with  perfect  composure, 
"  What  our  God  wills  is  right  !"  They  took  leave 
of  each  other;  but  that  I  will  not  describe.  Klop- 
stoek shall  do  it  himself  after  a  while.  When  he 
was  gone,  I  went  to  the  bed,  and  said,  "  I  will  stay 
with  you."  '  God  bless  ^'ou  for  it,  my  Eliza  I'  said 
she,  and  she  looked  at  me  with  the  calm  serene 
smile  of  an  Angel.  She  then  said  to  me,  '  Is  my 
death  then  so  near?'  "  I  cannot  pronounce  that," 
1  answered,  '  Yes — my  luisband  has  told  me  all 
that  may  happen.  I  know  all.'  '•  I  know  too 
that  you  are  prepared  i'or  all.  You  will  die  tran- 
(juil  and  ha[)py."  *  Oh,  God  must  then  forgive 
me  much  ;  but  I  think  ol'  my  Redeemer,  in  whom 
1  tru>t.' 

At  one  time  she  said,  '  I  do  not  feel  much, 
Eliza  ;  very  little.'  "  O  that  is  well  !  God  will 
soon  help  you."  ^  Yes,  to  Heaven,^  said  she. — 
-N    'J, 
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Now  she  was  still,  but  appeared  to  feel  pain.  Soon 
after  she  laid  her  liead  back,  and  said,  '  It  is 
over  !'  and  at  the  same  moment  her  face  became  so 
composed,  that  the  change  was  observable  to  every 
one.  A  moment  before  it  expressed  nothing  but 
j.ain,  now  nothing  but  peace.  I  began  to  pray, 
in  short  exclamations,  such  as  she  had  taught 
jne,  and  thus,  after  a  few  minutes,  she  died; — so 
soft,  so  still,  so  calm  ! 

On  Monday  she  was  buried,  with  her  son  in 
her  arms,  in  the  same  grave  where  three  of  my 
children  now  rest ;  for  you  do  not  yet  know  that,  a 
week  before,  I  lost  my  youngest  little  girl.  Think 
what  I,  weak  as  I  am,  have  lived  through ;  but 
thank  God  with  me,  who  so  supernaturally 
strengthened  me,  that  I  was  able,  with  courage 
and  firmness  not  my  own,  to  stand  by  our  Mcta 
in  her  last  moments. 

Gon  preserve  you  and  those  you  love  !  God 
preserve  Klopstock,  to  whom  He  now  gives  such 
iHicommon  grace  and  support.  I  can  write  no 
more.     I  wish  you  ina\-  be  able  to  read  this.—— 
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StOCKIIAUSEN*    to    Kr.OPSTOCK. 

Luneh'urg/i,  Dec.  9, 
Comfort — ah,  who  can  comfort  you?  From 
the  hand  which  has  smitten  you,  can  you  alone 
expect  it;  and  to  a  man,  who,  like  you,  has  been 
accustomed  to  make  the  noblest  feelings  of  re- 
h'gion  his  employment,  I  think  this  is  already  a 
source  of  consolation.  May  God  give  it  to  you  in 
the  fullest  measure ;  and  pour  the  balm  of  heavenly 
peace  into  your  wounded  heart  !  Offer  up  all  to 
Him,  and  you  will  receive  all  from  Him.  After 
this  separation,  though  a  short  one,  from  her  you 
love,  (whom  Goo  will  restore  to  you,  and  restore 
in  glory,)  your  path  must  indeed  appear  more 
lonely,  more  rough  and  tedious  ;  but  what  is  it, 
compared  with  that  eternity,  tiiat  blissful  eternity 
to  which  it  leads?  When  the  short  dream  of  life 
is  over,  when  the  dismal  phantoms  vanish  at  the 
brightness  of  the  everlasting  day, 

"  Then  shall  no  fate  again  (livide  the  souls 

"  Wliicii,  Nature,  thou  didst  for  each  other  form." f 

*  Rector  of  a  public  school, 
f  From  one  of  Klop?tock's  Ode>. 
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H.  Rahn  to  E.  Schmidt. 

Lubeck,  Dec.  9. 

You  must  allow  nic,  my  dear  Eliza,  to  make 
sonic  remarks  on  your  letter.  That  for  some 
hours  every  day  you  talk  with  Klopstock  of  no- 
thing but  ]\Icta,  and  try  to  recollect  all  her  last 
words,  looks,  and  actions,  and  in  so  doing  are  not 
melancholy,  only  tranquill}'  and  sweetly  sad,  (these 
are  your  own  words) ;  this,  I  fear,  is  food  for  his  af- 
fliction ;  and  food,  which,  though  sweet,  will  rather 
keep  up  than  allay  the  emotions  which  deprive  him 
of  necessary  rest.  That  God  can  wonderfully 
strengthen  and  support  him, — Ah,  my  Eliza,  how 
can  I  doubt  it  ?  But,  my  dearest  friend,  is  it  the 
less  our  duty  to  use  every  possible  human  precau- 
tion to  cut  off  all  sustenance  to  his  secret  grief  and 
pain  ?  I  am  sure  you  will  pardon  me  for  venturing 
to  name  to  you  things  which  you  know  better 
than  I  do  ;  because  it  is  often,  and  particularly 
in  such  circumstances,  not  quite  useless  to  be 
reminded  ol'  what  we  well  know. 

One  thing  more  I  must  say;  that  I  envy  you 
\'oy  iiiiving  been  present  at  the  death  of  our  blessed 
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sister.  What  may  not  be  learnt  tVom  every  death- 
bed, and  w  hat  must  not  you  liave  learnt  from  such 
a  death  !  God  give  a  blessing  to  it  in  your  soul, 
in  time,  and  in  eternity. 


Cramer  to  Klopstock. 

Copenhagen,  Dec.  12. 
I  THANK  you  tor  the  letter  which  1  received 
from  you  by  the  last  post.  How  much  were  we 
affected  by  the  interesting  account  which  it  gave 
of  the  suiferings  of  our  sainted  friend,  of  her 
fortitude,  of  tiie  comfort  which  you  afforded  her, 
and  of  your  own  noble  sensibility  !  Our  tears 
again  flowed.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  melancholy 
interest  which  we  take  in  your  loss,  (might  wo  not 
rather,  in  a  religious  sense,  call  it  gain  ?)  we  feel 
much  satisfaction  in  the  proper  and  Christian-like 
state  of  your  mind.  Thus  is  our  God,  the  All- 
Mereiiul,  ever  at  our  ritrht  hand  durinor  the  most 
awful  trials.  May  he  still  continue  with  you  ! 
And  we  sincerely  w^sh  that  He  may  strengthen 
and  console  you  ever  more  and  more  !  In  the 
mean  time  Ciideavour,  first  through   gratitude  to 
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Him,  and  next  through  friendship  for  us,  to  take 
all  possible  care  of  3'our  health,  which  is  so  pre- 
cious to  us.     1  must   intreat  you   most  earnestly, 

if  it  be  in  your  power,  to  return  with  L .     I 

repeat  my  wish.  May  God  strengthen  you,  com- 
fort you,  and  give  you  peace  through  the  power  of 
religion,  ever  more  and  more  !  I  am,  with  the 
warmest  friendship,  entirely  yours. 


E.  Schmidt  to  Klopstocic's  Mother. 

Hamburg,  Dec,  12. 

God  will  and  nuist  comfort  us  all.  He  will 
comfort  and  support  us  with  his  grace,  that  we 
may  be  able  to  bear  tlie  heavy  cross  which  He 
has  laid  on  us,  according  to  his  will. 

Your  chief  anxiety  must  now  be  for  your  dear 
son  ;  and  I  wi^h  you  could  yourself  see  him.  What 
a  miracle  docs  God  exhibit  in  him  !  He  presents 
an  example  to  us  all  how  powerfully  God  supports 
those  who  arc  his,  even  under  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances. You  will  readily  believe  that  we  do 
our  utmost  to  cheer  and  amuse  our  dear  brother — 
but  you  could  better  imagine  it,  if  you  knew  how 
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much  \vc  all  love  your  son.  How  I,  in  particular, 
respccL  and  love  him,  I  cannot  express  to  you.  I 
love  my  blessed  bister  most  tenderly,  that  is  known 
to  all  who  were  acquainted  with  us  ;  but  I  now  feel 
that  I  do  not  love  our  Klopstock  less  than  I  loved 
iici-.  You  may  hence  conclude,  that  from  my  heart 
1  shall  do  every  thing  that  can  in  any  degree 
contribute  to  sooth  his  grief.  He  will  probably 
write  to  you  himself,  and  tell  yon,  tliat  on  account 
of  his  health,  ho  docs  not  intend  to  travel  this 
winter,  but  will  wait  till  spring. 

The  night  bcl'ore  her  death  I  was  alone  with 
her.  She  suliered  much,  but  with  great  com- 
posure, felie  talked  a  good  deal  to  me.  O  happy 
hours  which  God  gave  me  with  hei',  even  then, 
though  deeply  tinged  with  sorrow  !  Amongst 
other  things  she  said,  "  O  Eliza,  Low  should  I  now 
feel,  if  I  had  not  emi)loycd  the  whole  nine  months 
in  preparing  fur  my  death  !  Now  my  pains  will 
not  sull'er  me  to  pray  so  continually,  to  think  so 
v.'orthily  of  God,  as  I  am  at  other  times  accus-* 
tonied,  and  would  now  most  wish  to  do." 
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GiESEcKE  TO  Schmidt. 

Qnedliyihurg,  Dec.  13. 

Your  letter  has  anticipated  mine.  On  Wed- 
nesday it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  write  more, 
after  my  letter  to  Klopstock.  How  much  you 
must  have  suffered,  my  dear  Eliza  !  Out  of  Ham- 
burfj  there  is  no  one  who  can  be  so  sensible  of 
that  as  I  am,  because  I  best  know  how  much  you 
loved  our  departed  saint.  The  loss  of  her  must 
at  any  time  have  been  a  severe  misfortune  to  you; 
but  to  lose  her  at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner !  But  Klopstock  forbids  you  to  murmur, — he 
who  has  lost  much  more,  and  who  can  judge  of 
your  feelings  by  his  own.  How  dear  is  he  to  me  ! 
How  much  do  I  grieve  for  him  as  my  own  friend 
and  yours,  so  nearly  allied  to  you, — worthy  to  have 
possessed  his  beloved, — worthy  to  lament  her  loss 
— and  (yet  may  it  be  late  !)  worthy  to  receive  her 
again  in  a  better  world. 

I  thank  you  for  the  circumstantial  account 
which  you  have  given  me  of  our  Meta's  ileath, 
though  you  have  not  answered  all  the  questions 
which   I   would  wish  to  ask.     I  thank  my  deai 
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Klopstock  tor  recjuesting  you  to  give  me  tliib 
account.  Deejily  do  my  H —  and  I  feel  and  parti- 
cipatc>  in  your  loss  !    On  that  which  we  ourselves 

have  sustained  1  will  be  silent. ■ 

We  symjiathisc  with  you  in  the  death  of  your 
youngest  daughter.  Three  of  your  children  have 
now  passed  into  eternity  ;  and  we  siiail  all  follow 
those  who  are  already  departed.  May  God  sup- 
port us  with  his  consolation  as  often  as  we  shall 
undergo  a  separation  from  those  whom  we  love. 
Though  we  are  to  submit  to  every  calamity  or- 
dained by  Him,  He  does  not  forbid  a  settled,  soft 
melancholy :  such  is,  I  know,  the  melancholy  of 
Klopstock;  such  is  youi's  ;  such  ought  mine  to  be 
also.  But  even  the  softest  melancholy  may  become 
prejudicial  to  us.  Let  not  this  be  the  case  with 
you  and  Klopstock.  Encourage  him,  when  you 
shall  find  a  favourable  opportunity,  to  take  a 
journey  to  Quedlinburg  ;  it  will  afford  great  con- 
solation to  his  mother,  who  is  most  anxiously 
concerned  for  him,  and  greatly  afflicted  on  her  own 
account  at  the  loss  of  such  a  beloved  daughter- 
in-law,  who,  as  she  is  continually  repeating,  was 
entirely  formed  for  her  son.  We  will  mourn  with 
him  ;  and  when  he  shall  be  able,  he  shall  give  me 
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iin  account  ot'liis  parting  \vith  his  beloved.  God 
tries  him  by  severe  affliction  ;  but  He  will  find  hira 
faithful.  And  consider,  my  dear  Eliza,  how  you 
have  yourself  been  supported.  I  did  not  imagine 
you  could  have  survived  this  event,  though  I  am 
sensible  that  God  gives  us  the  strength  which  is 
requisite  for  us. 

Your  intelligence  is  too  distressing  to  admit  of 
my  dwelling  any  longer  on  the  subject  at  present. 
It  is  evident  that  Klopstock  has  fully  resigned 
himself  to  the  will  of  that  God,  who  gave  to  him 
his  Meta,  without  doubt  that  he  might  enjoy  her 
society  for  a  longer  time  than  the  short  period  of 
four  transitory  years. 

INIay  God  comfort  you,  your  poor  Mother,  your 
sister   Dimpfel,  and   all  who   participate  in  your 

sorrows.     F and  G assure  Klopstock   of 

their  sincere  sympathy.  How  many  excellent 
people  mourn  his  loss  1 

Mns.  RiEDKNc.EK  TO  Klopstock's  Mother. 

Leipsic,  iJec.  15. 
You    can   scarcely   imagine  how   much    I   was 
affecled  by  the  death  of  your  amiable  and  virtuous 
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dauglitcr.  How  frrcat  is  tlie  loss  of  a  husband  in 
such  a  wife,  and  how  groat  that  of  a  whole  family 
in  such  a  sister  and  friend  !  I  sympathise  with 
you  most  cordially.  But  who,  without  guilt,  can 
murmur  against  the  decrees  of  an  All-wise  Pro- 
vidence ?  Gon  has  removed  this  excellent  woman 
from  the  world,  in  order  to  render  her  more  perfect. 
Her  painful  death  has  been  but  her  passage  into 
that  eternal  state,  in  which  she  is  now  far  happier 
than  we  are.  Yet  we  may  hope  to  become  sharers 
in  her  felicity,  and  to  meet  her  again,  never  to  be 
parted  more.  How  much  satisfaction  does  it  af- 
ford me  that  I  have  enjoyed  an  acquaintance  with 
this  heroic  woman  ?  But  it  was  not  permitted  to 
continue  in  this  vvoild ;  that  happiness  is  reserved 
for  another  ! 

FUNKE    TO    KlOP.STOCK. 

Copenhagen,  Dec.  18. 
llow  kind  is  my  dearest  Klopstock  in  allowino- 
me  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  talking  to  him 
of  his  loss  !  How  high  a  value  docs  it  give  your 
friend  in  his  own  eyes,  to  hear  tliat  by  his  letter  he 
has  darted  a  beam  of  cheerfulness  into  tiic  soul 
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of  Klopstock  !  You  wish,  my  dear  friend,  that  I 
may  soon  write  again.  How  can  I,  for  a  single 
day,  delay  to  fulfil  so  flattering  a  request  ?  What 
is  a  letter  compared  with  what  I  would  do  for 
you,  if  I  had  the  power  ? 

I  praise  God  with  you,  dearest  friend,  for  the 
peace  He  has  vouchsafed  to  your  soul.  Yet  I  shall 
not  be  quite  free  from  anxiety  on  your  account, 
till  I  am  assured  that  your  body  admits  the  refresh- 
ment of  sleep,  which  it  now  despises.  What  shall 
I  say  to  you  ?  I  can  write  only  on  one  subject 
to  have  any  claim  on  your  attention,  and  that  is 
too  tender.  How  shall  I  so  gently  touch  your 
wounded  soul,  as  not  to  give  it  pain  ? — I  will  try. 
I  will  take  the  hint  from  your  own  letters.  You 
desire  Cramer  to  tell  you  his  thouglils  on  the  views 
of  God  in  such  an  extraordinary  trial ;  and  though 
it  never  came  into  my  head  to  suj:)pose  I  could  say 
any  thing  that  you  did  not  I'ar  more  perfectly 
know  and  feel,  yet  I  think  that  meditations  of  this 
sort  niust  now  be  so  natural  and  pleasing  to  your 
heart,  that  I  know  not  how  to  choose  better.  Here 
then  are  some  of  my  thoughts. 

She  was  ripe  for  her  birtli   into  the  life  ot  an 
Angc],     Long  already  had  she  sought  her  whole 
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happiness  in  love,  and  knowledge,  the  fountains 
whence  Angels  draw  their  bliss.  The  favour  of 
lier  Heavenly  Father,  who  so  soon  accounted  her 
worthy  of  inmiortality,  without  first  proving  her 
by  many  years  of  suilering,  iias  been  visibly  great 
towards  her.  He  doubtless  saw  she  was  an  obe- 
ilient  docile  chiki,  that  would  be  willingly  led 
by  kindness  and  love ;  for  how  happy  was  she 
during  the  latter  years  of  her  life,  and  almost  to 
the  hour  of  her  translation  !  Her  best,  her  dearest, 
only  friend,  her  guardian  angel  on  earth,  (as  her 
heart,  overflowing  with  the  tenderest  love,  called 
him  even  in  her  last  moments,)  was  all  she  wished 
tor  here.  He  felt  it,  and  made  her  happy,  and  the 
remembrance  of  her  will  be  his  greatest  earthly 
happiness,  as  long  as  he  remains  behind.  In  the 
midst  of  those  blissiul  days,  she  passed  into  the 
infinitely  superior  glory  of  her  Father  and  Re- 
deemer, and  her  departure  is  mourned  by  many 
excellent  friends  who  loved  her,  and  who  now 
support  themselves  with  the  lu>pe  of  seeing  her 
again.  In  the  hour  of  dissolution  only  did  she 
feel  the  lot  of  mortality,  but  })raised  be  the  God 
of  mercy  !  no  longer  than  while  the  sun  a  few 
times  ran  his  dailv  course  ;  and  those  short  suffer- 
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iij^s,  ill  whicli  by  her  steadfast  patience  she  so 
willingly  and  nobly  gave  the  last  proof  of  obedience 
to  her  Heavenly  Father,  must  have  rendered  her 
entrance  into  the  land  of  bliss  the  more  enchanting, 

"  For  Avlicn  the  short  repose  ofdeatli  !>  past, 

"  Thct)  tvaii^porl  fullows; — bliss — t  Ui'iial  blis?*.'' 

In  like  manner  the  shoit  separalion  from  her 
friend  will  make  his  I'c-union  with  her  so  much 
the  more  delightful.  lie  suffers  indeed, — the  sad 
survivor,  —  but  is  he  not  rewai'dtd  bv  the  consoling 
thought,  that  in  som.e  mcasuie  he  suffers  in  her 
stead?  Would  slie  have  had  strength  to  bear  her 
lot,  had  it  been  tliat  oi'  her  deserted  iViend  ?  'J'o 
sink  under  the  stroke  of  such  a  fate,  had  been  in 
!ier,  who  possessed  every  perfection  of  the  female 
lieart,  almost  a  virtue. — But  he  is  a  man. 

Permit  me  now,  my  l)eloved  friend,  to  make 
some  reflections  of  another  sort.  Should  you 
consider  some  of  them  as  the  dreams  of  an  unre- 
strained imagination,  I  can  only  answer  that  I  write 
them  with  the  wish  that  they  may,  not  unpleasantly, 
employ  yon  for  a  few  minutes. 

We  are   both   agreed,   my  dear   Klopstock,   in 
thinking   that  the    pnesent  life  is   a   Gymnasium 
*  Klopstock. 
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wliere  by  various  exercises  and  conflicts  we  are 
prepared  for  higher  callings,  for  greater  perfection  ; 
or,  more  suitably  to  my  present  ideas,  I  may  com- 
pare it  to  the  first  scenes  of  a  drama,  which  only 
propose  what  is  afterwards  to  be  unravelled.  But 
to  render  the  sequel  intelligible,  I  must  first  give 
you  a  slight  idea  of  some  singular  hypotheses, 
which  indeed  I  consider  only  in  that  light,  but 
which  have  given  rise  and  form  to  my  present 
thoughts. 

I  am  inclined  from  various  causes  to  believe  that 
in  a  future  state  the  union  of  souls  will  still  subsist, 
and  will  then  be  of  a  far  more  intimate  and  perfect 
kind.  It  must  indeed  be  supposed  that  very  few- 
connexions  will  continue  as  they  were  here  formed  ; 
for  how  seldom  do  souls  formed  for  each  other  meet ! 

"  Now  ill  far  distant  climes  their  lot  is  cast, 

"'  And  now  Ioul;"  aL;>.'S  roll  thtir  course  between/'* 

According  to  these  ideas,  those  marriages  must 
be  considered  as  the  haj)piest.  in  which  each  party, 
in  his  proper  sphere,  has  an  equal  capacity  for 
perlection,  and  which  have  laid  in  this  life  the 
foundation  of  their  eternal  friendship.     Hosv  great 

^  Klopslock's  Ode  to  Ikidmer, 

o 
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an  influence  both  these  causes  must  have  on  their 
earthly  happiness,  I  leave  toyourself  to  judge;  for 
you  best  can.     In  this  point  of  view,  you,  my  ex- 
cellent friend,  must  be  one  of  the  happiest  of  men  ; 
for  was  she  not,  as  Cramer  justly  said,  "  Klopstock 
in  feminine  beauty  ?"     And  of  this  I  am  certain, 
that  your  connexion   is  one  of  those  few  whose 
duration    will   be    eternal.      For    this   cause   you 
were  to  meet  on  earth,  and  possess  each  other  as 
long  as  was  needful  to  lay  the  dc€'pest  foundation 
for  the  tenderest  and  strongest, — for  an  everlasting 
friendship.      How   perfectly   have    you    fulfilled 
this  destiny  !     But  that  other  views  might  also  be 
fulfilled,  she  was  to  be  translated  to  the  world  of 
spirits  before  her  friend.    There  was  to  be  another 
i^oul,  sprung  from  them,  on  whom  the  love  of  both 
might  center,  to  augment  their  happiness.     That 
this   also  might  have  its  proper  perfections,  the 
first  embryo  alone  of  its  existence  was  unfolded, 
and  so  soon  as  the  tender  bud  was  formed  in  the 
maternal  bosom,  it  was  transplanted  to  a  happier 
climate,  and  tended  by  its  glorified  mother  and  the 
angels.     A\'itliout  the  aptitude  to  err  and  sin,  this 
Infant  angel,  w!io  perhaps  is  an  image  of  the  united 
virtues  of  those  from  wljom  he  sprung,  enters  into 
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the  society  and  instruction  of  the  perfect.  Free 
from  the  mortal  covering,  he  learns  to  know  the 
Godhead  with  higher  powers,  and  the  universe 
with  purer  and  finer  organs.  The  tender  mother 
perhaps  will  one  day  meet  you  with  this  darling  of 
her  heart.  This  I  confidently  hope  to  hear  from 
you  in  future,  if  I  be  not  myself  a  sj^cctator  of  the 
heavenly  scene. 

All  these  dreams  are,  I  think,  at  least  agreeable 
to  analogy.  All  the  happiness  which  creatures 
derive  from  each  other,  arises  from  their  difference 
in  some  respects,  and  their  great  similarity,  of 
sympathy,  in  others.  If  such  fictions  please  us, 
w  ithout  appearing  true,  they  at  least  give  an  im- 
pulse to  our  thoughts. — And  is  happiness  of  merely 
human  creation  so  delightful?  How  glorious,  then, 
is  that  which  He,  whose  thoughts  and  ways  are 
infinitely  above  ours,  has  prepared  for  them  that 
love  Him  !  bliss,  which,  according  to  his  own 
gracious  expression,  has  never  entered  into  the 
lieart  of  man. 

I  will  not  venture,  dearest  friend,  to  speak  of 
those  designs  of  Providence  which  regard  yourself 
alone  ;  though  they  may  pei'haps  be  the  most  im- 
portant of  all.    You  will  think  of  them  much  more 
o  2 
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nobly,  you  will  feel  them  far  more  strongly,  and 
the  spirit  of  God  himself  will  teach  them  to  you. 
I  will  only  try  to  consider,  for  a  few  minutes,  the 
secondary  objects ;  the  effects  to  be  produced 
through  your  means  and  others. 

Since  I  am  convinced  that  the  whole  spiritual 
world  isconnected  by  certain  principles,  as  universal 
as  attraction  in  tlie  material  world,  I  must  be  of 
opinion  that  far  less  important  events,  that  almost 
every  word,  perhaps  even  every  thought,  has  its 
consequences  in  the  world  of  spirits ;  and  not  for 
a  time  only,  but  in  some  sense  for  eternity.  At 
present  indeed  we  can  only  speak  of  what  is  visible. 

Since  I  consider  your  Messiah  less  as  a  master- 
piece of  human  genius,  than  as  a  work  for  the 
glory  of  religion  and  the  propagation  of  piety  and 
virtue  in  more  than  one  age,  and  more  than  one 
nation ;  since  I  am  convinced  how  great  a  deed 
he  does,  who  makes  one  pious  thought  alive  and 
active  in  a  human  soul ;  since  I  know  how  a  single 
passage  in  a  beautiful  book,  or  in  a  religious  con- 
versation, has  often  had  an  influence  on  me  for 
many  days  together,  (and  I  shall,  to  all  eternity, 
thank  those  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the 
fcmallcst  benefit  of  tins  sort ;)  1  do  not  think  it  aa 
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unimportant  secondary  object  of  this  your  trial,  if 
it  but  give  you  some  new  ideas ;  if  it  awaken  in 
your  mind  some  great  and  strong  emotions,  before 
unknown  to  jfou  ;  if  it  throw  you  into  that  state 
of  happy  inspiration,  when  your  thoughts  burn 
within  you,  and  give  an  impulse  to  your  ecpres- 
sions,  which,  proceeding  from  a  soul  in  an  un- 
common situation,  will  be  the  more  likely  to 
make  their  w^ay  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  in 
similar  circumstances  ; — nay,  should  it  only  have 
more  distant  effects  than  these  on  the  perfection 
and  extensive  utility  of  your  works  ;  and  such 
effects  it  must  have. 

Among  these  secondary  views,  I  i-eckon  also 
the  effect  which  the  account  of  the  departure  of 
your  now  immortal  Love  will  produce  on  all  the 
friends  of  that  angel ;  and  how  many  virtuous 
friends  she  had  I  The  best  should  sometimes  be 
reminded  that  they  are  fallen ;  that  death  is  a 
punishment;  as  they  should  also  be  led  to  feel  the 
infinite  value  of  the  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ, 
which  extracts  from  this  punishment  its  bitterness 
and  renders  it  a  blessing.  The  thought  of  death, 
as  it  arises  on  such  an  occasion,  is  astonishingly 
beneficial.    The  best  have  their  hours  of  indolence 
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but  time  stays  not  his  course.  This  life,  the  seed- 
time, vhich  ends  with  the  moment  of  death,  be- 
comes, by  such  awakening,  more  important ;  we 
feel  more  forcibly  the  exhortation,  "  let  us  not  be 
weary  in  well-doing,  for  in  due  time  we  shall  reap." 
Life  seems  shorter ;  death  nearer.  In  a  word,  all 
useful  knowledge,  which  often  is  but  theory  in  our 
minds,  at  such  a  time  becomes  practice. 

You,  my  dearest  friend,  have  the  merit,  that  all 
such  views  are  fulfilled  in  some  measure  at  your 
expense.  I  call  it  a  merit,  for  I  know  that  you 
will  reap  the  most  glorious  fruit  from  it.  I  again 
repeat  that  I  do  not  venture  to  touch  on  the  ends 
wiiich  regard  yourself  alone,  for  on  that  subject 
you  best  can  think,  and  feel,  and  speak ;  and  yet 
you  will  here  understand  only  a  small  part  of  them. 
Beyond  the  grave  the  full  light  shall  first  beam 
on  you,  I  know  that  in  the  mean  time  you  will 
adore  the  dispensations  of  God.  "  Thou  wilt 
thank  Him  with  thy  song." 

Suffer  me  to  hint  at  one  thing  more,  which  to 
me  brings  much  comfort.  Will  not  her  death  be 
one  day  less  grievous  to  you  ?  What  is  there 
remaining  on  earth,  that  in  so  high  a  degree  pos- 
sesses your  heart  ?    Does  Clarissa  at  any  monient 
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appear  greater,  than  when  she  raises  herself  above 
the  most  dreadful  intelligence  she  could  have  re- 
ceived, with  the  thought,  "  The  Almighty  will 
have  me  depend  on  no  one  but  Himself." 

We  arc  called  to  high  purposes.    Human  friend- 
ships are  of  little  value,  if  they  serve  not  to  kindle 
in  us  a  desire  for  immortality;  and  without  doubt 
they  are  given  us  for  that  end,  for  when  does  the 
soul  more  ardently  long  after  it,  than  on  the  bosom 
of  a  friend  whom  we  wish  to  possess  for  ever  ? 
Certainly  no  hours  of  my  life  have   fled  more 
happily  than  those  that  I  formerl}'  spent  in   such 
feelings,  with  two  friends,  of  whom  one  is  now  an 
angel.     My  whole  soul  glows  with  rapture,  when 
I  recall  the  memory  of  those  hours.     But  I  have 
been    deprived   of  them  since  I  left  Saxony. — 
Friendship  must  be  ripened  to  a  perfect  sincerity 
and  heartfelt  confidence,  before  it  can  burst  into 
such  blossoms ;  before  it  can,  by  its  own  native 
heat,  put  forth  this  its  most  delicious  fruit.     In 
such  moments  we  forget  ourself  and  our  friend,  we 
see  only  higher  objects.     We  fly  hand  in  hand  to 
heaven,  and  with  undazzled  eyes  behold  the  sun. 
We  are  never  happier  in  friendship,  though  at  the 
time  wc  do  not  seem  to  feel  it,     I  hoped  sooa  to 
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have  enjoyed  such  scenes  again,  wlien  half  a  year 
ago  you  quitted  us,  and  I  unknowingly  took  my  last 
leave  of  the  Angel  who  now  beholds  and  enjoys 
what  we  still  hope  for.  God  who  sees  into  infinity 
has  thus  decreed  ! 

Will  you  not,  my  best  loved  friend,  soon  come 
to  us  ?  Be  my  guide  in  the  journey  which  is  yet 
before  us  both.  May  tiie  Almighty  bless  the 
friend  of  my  soul : — bless  him  for  ever  and  ever  ?* 

*  As  it  is  presumed  tiiat  every  person  who  lias  read  this  letter 
must  wish  to  become  more  acquainted  witli  the  writer,  I  will  here 
insert  the  account  of  his  cliaracter,  which  is  given  by  Professor 
C  ramer,  in  his  work  entitled,   "  Kiopstock,  er  imd  uber  ihn." 

"  The  number  of  Klopstock's  friends  was  augmented  in  tlie  year 
I'^SG,  by  two  excellent  men,  who  gained  his  whole  heart.  One  of 
them  was  Fukke,  at  that  time  a  very  young  man,  whom  Gellert 
recommended  to  my  father  as  a  tutor  for  me  and  my  brothers.  1 
can  never  think  of  him  witiiout  feeling^  the  tenderest  love  and  gra- 
titude. I  have  to  thank  iiim  for  the  greatest  part  of  what  I  learned 
in  my  youth,  and  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  much  more  than  know- 
ledge,— for  the  early  formation  of  my  mind  to  integrity,  indepen- 
dence, and  equanimity.  He  always  educated  me  with  kindness,  and 
suggested  tome  everj*  instruction,  without  forcing  it  upon  me;  for 
Jiis  metliod  was  natural,  simple,  and  easy.  To  him  I  would  willingly 
erect  a  monumf-nt,  but  it  is  not  requisite;  he  has  erected  one  to 
liimself,  before  tlie  public,  in  several  works,  not  voluminous  indeed, 
but  of  so  much  tiie  richer  intrinsic  value  ;  and  in  the  little  circle  of 
bi>  social  exertions,  by  the  universal  esteem  with  which  lie  was 
rt|;nriJLd  at  Magdeburg-,  wliere  he  was  the  head  of  a  school  which  hif- 
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Klopstock  to  Giesecke. 

Hamburg,  Dec.  '20. 
Eliza  and  I  arc  sitting   opposite  to  each  other, 
and   both   \vriting  to  you.      Slie    is    copying  my 

diiiLTciice  soon  iii<-ie:iscd  tVotn  the  numl)crof  forty  to  more  than  an 
hundred. — Hnppy  Magdeburp:,  to  possess  such  an  instructor  within 
Its  walls!  His  various  talents  and  acquirements,  added  to  his 
henevolent,  friendly,  feeling  lieart,  and  quick  disct  rnment  of  cha- 
racter, rendered  liiin  acceptable  to  every  one.  To  a  perfect  know- 
lediTC  of  the  ancient  languages,  and  of  classical  literature,  he  united 
a  taste  for  the  beautiful,  the  sublime,  and  the  useful,  of  modern 
times.  Except  Klopstock  and  Voss,  Germany  has  perhaps  never 
produced  an  equally  profoun<l  and  excellent  linguist.  He  perfectly 
understood  both  French  and  English,  though  he  did  not  speak  them; 
and  as  he  early  dedicated  himself  to  theology,  that  profession  in- 
duced him  to  study  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  other  Oriental  languages. 
He  also  made  liimself  aecpiainted  with  Danish,  whilst  he  lived  with 
my  father.  He  composed  some  excellent  hymns.  He  understood 
music,  sung  at  Concerts  in  Copenhagen,  played  on  the  harpsichord, 
and  was  well  versed  in  composition.  It  may  easily  be  imagined 
liowmuch  his  love  of  poetry,  and  knowledge  of  languages,  recom- 
mended him  tothose  great  men  who  have  contributed  so  much  to  the 
perfection  of  our  own. — In  our  house,  he  was  not  merely  a  tutor, 
but  on  various  occasions  an  adviser  and  assistant  to  my  father,  and 
a  sincere  sharer  in  all  liis  domestic  joys,  sorrows,  and  cares;  an  in- 
dispensiible  member  of  our  family;  respected  by  every  one,  be- 
loved by  all  good  men,  and  the  confidential  friend  of  Klopstock, 
Basedow,  Schlegel,  Rothe,  and  of  all  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  tliat  circle,  by  knowledge,  by  wit,  by  talents  for  writing,  or  by 
♦  he  focial  virtues." 
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letter  to  Cramer  for  you.  How  I  thank  you  for 
your  last !  Much  real  comfort  was  contained  in 
it.  Also  for  your  excellent  fragment  of  a  prayer, 
which  gave  me  much  strength.  I  was  greatly 
affected  by  the  ideas  of  prayer  and  acceptance  to 
which  it  gave  rise. 

I  was  already  at  Altona  when  this  letter  arrivec?, 
for  I  went  t!icre  the  evening  after  my  Mcta's  death, 
after  having  seen  my  dead  son,  but  not  my  wife : 
I  dreaded  too  much  the  return  of  that  image. 

I  forgot  to  mention  what  follows,  in  my  letter 
to  Cramer.  Should  I  in  future  recollect  any  thing 
else,  I  will  write  it  to  you. 

Twice  or  thrice  my  Meta  looked  at  mc,  without 
speaking  a  word,  and  then  to  heaven,  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  me  to 
describe  it. — I  undcrstoo<l  her  perfect  J  ij.  I  can- 
not tell  you  with  what  a  mixture  of  sorrow,  of 
confidence  in  God,  and  of  certainty  that  she  was 
dying,  she  looked  from  me  to  heaven.  Never, 
never, — though  often  in  sorrow  and  in  joy  have  I 
looked  up  with  her  to  heaven, — never  did  I  sec 
her  so  !  The  situation  of  a  dying  person  is  so  siu' 
gulart  it  seems  to  belong  neither  to  this  world  nor 
the  next. — I  should  havemuch  to  repeat,  if  I  couH. 
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with  any  degree  of  accuracy  remember  what  froni 
time  to  time  I  whispered  to  her,  though  in  a  very 
few  words  ;  knowing  that  she  understood  my 
meaning.  Had  not  her  sufferings  so  pierced  my 
soul,  I  should  have  been  more  master  of  myself,  I 
should  have  been  able  to  act  more  on  design,  and 
have  remembered  more. — What  I  said  to  her  from 
time  to  time  was  chiefly  stronger  feeling  of  com- 
fort which  conquered  the  feelings  of  pain. 

Eliza  has  just  now  for  the  first  time  shewn  me 
your  letter.  I  could  almost  quarrel  with  her  for 
not  shewing  it  to  me  sooner.  Your  letters,  my 
Giesecke,  have  peculiar  power  to  console  me; 
there  is  something  refreshing  in  them.  You  must 
often  write  to  me. 

My  Meta  left  a  paper  with  Eliza,  on  which, 
besides  some  other  directions,  she  had  written  what 
she  would  have  on  her  coffin.  It  consists  of  two 
passages  from  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Messiah. 
The  soul  of  the  penitent  Thief  speaks : 


"  Was  this  then  death  ? 
'•  O  soft  yet  sudden  change  !-—What  shall  I  call  thee  ? 
"  No  more—no  more  thy  name  be  death And  thou. 
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"  Corruption's  dreaded  pow'r,  how  changM  to  joy  ! 
"  Sleep  then,  companion  of  my  first  existence, 
"  Seed  sown  by  God,  to  ripen  for  the  harvest ;" 

The  soul  of  the  Thief  continues  speaking,  while 
the  etherial  body  forms  around  it: 

"  O  what  new  life  I  feel  ! 
"  Beinc:  of  beino-s,  how  I  rise  !   Not  one, 
"  A  thousand  steps  I  rise !  And  yet  1  feel, 
"  Advancing  still  in  glory,  I  shall  soar 
"  Above  these  thousand  steps. — Near  and  more  near, 
"  (Not  in  his  works  alone  these  beauteous  worlds,) 
"  I  shall  behold  th'  Eternal,  face  to  face  !" 

I  too  wished  to  put  something  on  the  coflfin, 
and  I  chose  the  following  lines  from  the  second 
stanza  of  my  ode : 

"  Though  unseen  by  human  eye, 
"  My  Redeemer's  hand  is  nigh. 
"  He  has  pour'd  salvation's  light 
"  Far  within  the  vale  of  night." 
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Basedow  to  Klopstock. 


January  13. 

I  RECEIVED  your  letter  at  Copenhagen  ;  other- 
wise I  should  have  answered  it  sooner.  Your 
other  letter  was  sent  to  me  by  Cramer.  The 
agreement  between  them  affected  me  extremely. 
I  should  be  more  surprised  at  the  state  of  your 
mind,  if  I  were  less  sensible  of  the  power  of  religion. 
Praise  be  to  Him,  who  has  brought  life  and  im- 
mortality to  light,  that  we  might  not  sorrow,  as 
the  heathen,  which  have  no  hope.  You  will  now 
rejoice  that  religion  has  been  the  principal  object 
of  your  diligent  study  ;  since  by  that  means  it  is 
become  more  lively  and  more  active  in  your  heart, 
than  it  is  in  that  of  many  a  well-meaning  Christian. 

Since  I  read  your  last  letter,  I  have  loved  you 
more  than  you  can  perhaps  imagine.  God  wiU 
not  withdraw  his  comfort  fiom  you  ;  He  will  still 
preserve  you  in  life  and  health.  We  shall  still 
pass  many  improving  hours  together ;  at  least  thi« 
is  my  ardent  wish. 

s 
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GlESECKE  TO  KlOPSTOCK. 

Qiiedlinhirg,  Jan.  28. 

I  THANK  you  most  sincerely  for  your  letter, 
and  for  imparting  to  me  that  which  you  wrote  to 
Cramer.  They  have  very  much  gratified  and 
edified  me  ;  and  not  only  confirmed  my  hope  that 
God  will  support  you,  but  convinced  me,  that  He 
can  do,  and  actually  does,  more  than  we,  with  all 
our  confidence  in  Him,  pi'esume  to  expect.  You 
are  right  in  exhorting  your  friends  to  praise  Him 
tV-ith  you.  I  am  persuaded  that  He  will  still 
further  strengthen  you. 

Keep  your  promise  of  communicating  to  me 
whatever  you  may  recollect  of  the  last  days  and 
hours  of  your  blessed  Meta.  Accounts  of  this 
Sort  are  important  to  every  Christian ;  and  how 
much  more  when  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  ac- 
counts of  our  friends.  1  see  that  God  can  turn  all 
things  to  good  for  them  that  are  his ;  and  I  must 
ascribe  it  to  this  cause,  if  my  letters  have  given 
you  any  satisfaction. 1  know  not  what  I  wrote. 

How  shall  I  rejoice  in  the  spring,  if  it  bring  you 
to  us  !  Then  will  I  weep  with  you;  and  weeping, 
praise  our  God.    I  have  yet  much  to  ask  you,  and 
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imicli  to  say  of  the  blessed  princess.  There  too 
%ve  Imve  experience  that  Christians  have  pccuhar 
comfort.  Your  angel  is  now  with  her.  I  feel 
assured  that  they  know  each  other.  Had  yqur 
Meta  gone  before  her  into  eternity,  she  would 
liavc  rejoiced  at  the  thought  of  seeing  her  there, 
as  she  did  ia  her  last  hours,  in  the  hope  of  meeting 
others  of  my  glorified  friends,  of  whom  we  had 
often  spoken. 

Dr.  Vol'ng  fo  Klopstock. 

Wellyn,  Feb.  1, 

I   CANNOT   lay  down   my  pen,   without 

celling  you  liow  much  my  heart  sympathises  with 
yours  in  your  very,  very  severe  loss.  I  am  but  too 
well  qualified  to  do  so,  because  it  is  not  long  since 
a  similar  affliction  bcfel  me,  I  say  Jiot  longt 
although  many  years  have  since  elapsed.  But  the 
wound  was  so  deep,  that  it  a[)pears  to  me  still 
i-eccnt,  and  it  oflen  bleeds,  as  if  I  had  but  yesterday 
received  it.  May  the  Almighty  God  support 
you,  in  his  great  mercy,  with  many,  many  other 
bleeping?. 

F«.'/n  cn^iyaria  fata  rips^d--   ■■ 
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Countess  Bernstorff  to  Klopstock. 

March  13. 
Yor  have  sent  me  a  sheet  of  Letters  from  the 
Dead  to  the  Living,  without  telling  nie  by  whom 
they  are  written  ;  but  I  think  I  can  guess.  It  is 
not  you  ;  it  is  your  wife.  I  beg  you  to  continue 
them,  for  I  think  them  very  interesting.  I  parti- 
cularly like  this  sort  of  letters,  when  they  are  so 
well  written  as  these  are. 


From  the  same  to  Klovstock. 


March  20. 
How  much  am  I  obliged  to  you  for  having 
complied  with  my  wishes,  by  sending  me  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Letters  from  the  Dead.  I  can  but 
faintly  tell  you  how  nuich  I  feel  in  reading  them. 
To  how  many  reflections  have  they  led  me  !  I 
hope  there  are  many  more  of  them,  but  there  will 
still  be  too  few  for  me. 
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Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Dk.  Young 
TO  Klopstock*. 


Ajjril  12,  1761. 

I  THANK  you  for  the  melancholy,  yet  pleasing 
^ight  of  your  dear  wife's  monument.  I  read  in  it 
tlie  Christian  character  of  her  husband.  Its  last 
word  was  the  common  salutation  of  the  primitive 
Christians,  when  they  met  each  other, — Resurrexif. 
Should  not  our  hearts  burn  within  us  at  the  blessed 
sound  ?  That  word  carries  in  it  all  our  hope  and 
joy.  We  shall  soon  bury  all  our  other  hope  and 
joy,  never  to  rise  again.  And  shall  beings  that 
have  no  end,  prize  any  thing  that  has  ?  Christ  is 
indeed  the  truth,  and  the  world  a  lie.  Infidels 
believe  it,  and  are  undone. 

I  love  your  faith  and  virtue,  I  admire  your 
genius,  I  deplore  your  loss,  I  pity  your  distress,  I 

*  Tliis  letter  was  written  after  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Klopstock's  book,  but  the  editor  believes  that  the  inser- 
iion  of  it  will  recjuire  no  apology. 

V 
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pray  ibr  your  prosperity,  and  shall  be  ever  proud 
of  your  commands :  being,  most  cordially, 

My  dear  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

E.  YOUNG. 


Mr,  Klopstockf  in  contimiation. 


Tims  iar  the  letters  of  my  friends. 


She  is  not  yet  buried  in  the  place  where  I  hope 
to  rest  beside  her.  I  intend  to  have  our  grave 
made  in  some  village  church-yard  by  the  Elbe,  I 
■vvill  choose  a  beautiful  country,  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  may  visit  it.  Witii  the  same  view,  and 
not  from  the  vanity  of  adorning  a  very  simple 
tomb,  I  have  requested  her  two  sisters  each  to  plant 
a  tree  by  the  side  of  her  grave,  and  her  dearest 
friend  to  sow  flowers  upon  it. 
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Oil  the  grave-stone  shall  be  two  wheat-sheaves 
nc'flio-entlv  laid  one  on  the  other.     Under  them, 

"  Seed  sown  by  Gou,  to  ripeu  for  the  harvest." 
(In  the  middle  of  the  grave-stone  these  words  :) 

MARGARETTA  KLOPSTOCK. 

There,  where  death  is  not,  awaits 

Her  friend,  her  beloved,  her  husband. 

Whom  she  so  loves,  by  whom  she  is  so  beloved ! 

But  from  heuee,  from  this  grave, 

Thou,  my  Klopstoek,  and  I,  and  our  son, 

Trom  henec  will  we  rise  together. 

Worship  Him  who  also  died,  was  buried,  and  arose  ! 

She  was  born  March  16,  1728  : 
Married  June  10,  1754:  and  died  Nov.  28,  1758. 
Her  son  sleeps  in  her  arms. 

Hamburg,  April  10,  1759. 
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Letters    tiTitten    by  Klopstock    to    his 
departed  Meta, 


T  HAVE  liithevto  restrained  my  wish  ol'  writing 
something  which  might  perhaps  be  made  known 
to  thee  before  my  death  ;  because  I  feai-ed  that 
my  feelings  would  take  too  strong  hold  on  me. 
But  now  that  I  have  just  read  over  my  last  letters 
to  thee,  I  can  no  longer  withstand  that  wish. — 
^Vhc^e  shall  I  begin,  my  note  quite  heavenly  friend? 
Can  it  be,  that  some  small  part  of  thy  present 
imspeakable  happiness  consists  in  thinking  of  me? 
Ah  !  wretched  I  was  left  behind. — I  am  a  sinner, 
and  still  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  Yet  did  the 
Being  of  beings  permit  me  to  foresee  my  fate.  Of 
this  I  am  convinced,  that  it  makes  a  part  of  thy 
present  happiness  to  remember,  what  never  can  be 
forgotten  by  me,  the  grace  that  I  received  at  the 
time  when  I  was  Ibrced  to  take  leave  of  tliee.  Thou 
must  have  seen  in  my  face  the  joy  which  God 
gave  me.  Dost  thou  know  how  I  felt,  my  Meta  ? 
Ycsj  1  will  still  call  thee  by  that  sweet  name.     My 
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soul  was  hifrhly  exalted.  I  no  more  saw  death  in 
thy  face:  I  felt  not  the  clammy  coldness  of  thy 
liand. — I  cannot  fidly  describe  my  situation ;  but 
this  I  know,  tliat  to  u  martyr  over  whom  I  had 
Svccn  heaven  open,  I  should  have  cried  with  no 
other  feelings,  "  Tiianksgiving,  and  worship,  and 
praise,  be  to  the  All-wise  and  the  All-merciful  !" 
May  this  be  still  my  ruUng  thought,  and  be  that 
which  thou  shalt  first  hear  of  me  ;  if,  indeed,  thou 
canst  hear  of  me  before  my  death.  The  angels 
concern  themselves  with  many  things  relating  to 
us  mortals,  and  perhaps  with  more  than  we  believe. 
Or  perhaps  the  first  of  our  friends  who  goes  to 
heaven  will  tell  thee  wliat  I  now  write.  In  this 
hope  I  will  repeat,  "  Tiianksgiving,  and  worship, 
and  praise,  be  to  the  All-wise  and  the  All-merciful  1" 
Yes,  with  this  heavenly  salutation  shall  our  blessed 
friend  accost  thee,  in  my  name,  O  thou  perfected, 
and  highly  beloved  ! 

LETTER  II. 

J  WAS  forced  to  break  off;  but  I  will  now  tell 
tlice  something,  I  cannot  repeat  it  all,  of  what 
bofcl   mc  alter  I  left  thee.     I  had  before  prayed 
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with  much  uneasiness  and  anguish  :  1  could  now 
prnv  "itii  quite  diiTorcnt  feeliugs.  I  intrcated 
peril  ct  srbmission  ;  niv  sou^  hung  or.  God  ;  I  was 
refresh. 'd,  J  was  comloiicd,  and  prepared  for  the 
stroke  that  was  already  so  near, — nearer  than  I 
thought.  I  believed  that  thou  wouldst  ycl  live 
some  hours,  (this  was  my  onlij  hope,)  and  that, 
accordipy  lo  ihy  wish,  expressed  not  long  before  I 
left  tliec,  I  might  once  more  be  permitted  to  pray 
with  thee.  Bat  how  often  are  our  thoughts  not 
as  God's  thoughts !  Thou  wert  departed  !  They 
told  me  so,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  for  a  mo- 
ment I  believed  thee  delivered  of  our  child,  and 
heard  in  the  next  that  tliou  wast  with  God  I—  This 
stroke,  which  overcame  the  others,  only  shook  me. 
How  was  this,  thou  beloved  of  my  coul?  My 
prayer  was  heard.  I  strove  to  be  perfectly  re- 
signed ;  ar.d  perhaps  thou  hadst  then  for  the  first 
time  prayed  tor  me  in  the  other  world. — I  wept 
not,  nor  yet  was  I  in  that  state  of  extreme  emotion 
in  which  one  cannot  weep.  I  said  soon  after  thy 
death,  "  Slie  is  not  far  from  me."  And  thou  wast 
not  far  from  me;  wcwere  both  in  the  hand  of  the 
Omni})resent. — After  sonic  time,  I  wished  to  sea 
that  which,  just  before,    I  had  called  my  JMeta. 
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They  prcvcntal  me,  and  a  second  stillness  came 
into  my  soul,  as  I  said  to  one  of  our  friends, 
'^  Then  1  will  i'orbear.     She  will  rise  ao-aia  !" 

The  second  night  came  the  blessing  of  thy  death, 
(till  then  I  had  considered  it  only  as  a  trial,)  tlie 
blessing  of  such  a  death  in  its  full  power  came  on 
me.  1  passed  above  an  hour  in  silent  rapture. 
Only  once  in  my  life  did  I  ever  feel  any  thing 
similar,  when,  in  my  youth,  I  thought  myself 
dying.  But  the  moments  of  ni}-  expected  depar- 
ture then  were  somewhat  different.  My  soul  was 
raised  with  gratitude  and  joy,  but  that  sweet  still- 
ness was  not  in  it.  Thou  knowest  how  alive  my 
feelings  were,  and  how  words  flowed  to  me  like  a 
torrent.  But  now  ihe  highest  degree  of  peace 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  was  in  my  soul. 
This  state  begiui  with  my  recollecting  that  thy 
Accompli^  1  r  and  my  Advocate  said,  "  He  who 
luvcth  fatiier  or  mother  more  tiiau  me,  io  not 
worthy  oi'  nic."  It  is  impossible  to  describe  all 
the  blossiiig.--  of  this  'lou.-.  I  was  never  before 
with  such  certainty  convince;!  of  iry  salvaiion.  I 
thank  thee,  with  m^  whole  soul,  my  heavenly 
friend  !  ibr  1  Iu.ac  a  strong  idea  that  thy  {Mayers 
obtained  for  mo  this  great  blessing.     So,  perhaps, 
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at  our  parting, — Ah  !  the  time  will  come  when 
we  shall  part  no  more  ! — Now,  my  Mcta,  do  I 
weep,  but  thanks  be  to  Him  who  then  enabled  me 
to  rejoice. — At  our  parting  perhaps  I  did  not  beg 
in  vain,  that  thou  wouldst  be  my  guardian  angel, 
or  rather,  this  our  last  wish  was  heard  of  God  ! 

LETTER  Til. 

How  much  should  I  have  to  write,  if  I  allowed 
myself  to  be  at  all  circumstantial  in  the  description 
of  what  I  now  feel  for  thee ;  now  that  I  am  alone, 
that  I  live  without  thee  !  How  much  should  I 
have  to  tell  thee  !      But  I  must  restrain  myself. 

I  should  oftener  give  way,  my  Mcta,  to  the 
melancholy  that  oppresses  me,  I  should  think 
myself  justified  in  giving  M'ay  to  it,  if  I  had  not 
experienced  so  much  grace,  at  the  time  when 
the  stroke  of  thy  death  fell  on  me ;  if  I  did  not 
remeinber  it  with  joy  and  gratitude.  I  am  obliged 
to  call  it  to  mind  to  restrain  the  melancholy  which 
came  on  even  now  as  1  recollected  that  there  are 
but  a  few  days  to  thy  birth-day,  which  thou  didst 
not  outlive.  How  shall  I  pass  it  without  her? 
But  I  will  ask  this  question  no  more,     Was  I  not 
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wonderfully  supported  on  the  day  of  thy  death  ? — 
A  little  while  ago,  as  I  was  alone,  at  the  approach 
of  ni^ht,  I  imagined  so  strongly,  I  could  almost 
say  with  such  a  degree  of  certainty,  that  thou  wert 
before  me,  that  I  more  than  once  spoke  to  thee. 
Oh  !  if  thou  wert  indeed  with  me,  then  I  need  say 
nothing  more.  Ye  inhabitants  of  heaven  1  are  ye 
sometimes  around  us  ?  Oh,  if  this  is  allowed,  my 
Meta  has  often  already  been  with  me  !  And  why 
should  ye  not  be  permitted  sometimes  to  visit 
us  ?  Are  ye  not  like  the  Angels  ;  and  are  not  the 
Ancels  sent  down  to  minister  to  them  who  shall  be 
heirs  of  salvation*  ?    But  if  thou  hast  not  been 

*  "  All  the  ideas  that  man  can  form  of  the  ways  of 
Providence,  and  of  the  employments  of  Angelsand  Spirits, 
must  ever  full  short  of  the  reality  ;  but  still  it  is  right  to 
think  of  lliem,  and  to  raise  his  ideas  as  high  as  can.  He 
glorifies  the  iuha!)ilant  of  heaven,  and  at  the  same  tune 
gives  a  proof  of  human  greatness,  when  he  raises  the  idea 
of  perfection  to  the  highest  degree  that  we  are  capable  of 
conceiving.  What  can  have  a  more  exalting  influence  on 
the  earthly  life,  than,  in  these  first  days  of  our  existence, 
to  make  ourselves  conversant  with  the  lives  of  the 
Blessed,  with  the  happy  Spirits,  whose  society  we  shall 
hereafter  enjojs  andwith  the  future  gloriesof  the  virtuous. 
By  these  ideas  the  mind  it  prepared  and  formed  to  step 
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allowed  to  \isit  mc,  thou  wilt  soon,  perhaps,  hear 
something  of  me.  I  believe  that  the  number  is 
not  small  of  those  who  are  my  friends  without  my 
knowing  tliem  ;  and  whom  I  should  love,  if  I  did 
know  them.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  long  before 
one  of  these  will  die,  and  then,  my  Mcta,  then 
will  he  hasten  to  thee  with  my  heavenly  salutation, 
(may  I  not  call  it  so  ?)  and  with  an  account  of  the 
mercy  which  1  have  experienced.  Hovv  narrow 
arc  my  thoughts  !  As  if  thou  coulJst  not  already 
know  by  other  means  what  has  befallen  me  since 
thy  death  ;  as  if  thou  didst  not  much  more  accu- 
rately know  the  intentions  and  the  consequences 
of  it. — May  I  fulfil  the  intentions,  which  God,  in 
this  great  trial,  and  in  the  grace  wherewith  He 
supported  me,  had  in  view  !  I  beseech,  I  implore 
Thee,  merciful  Jehovah,  let  me  not  quite  fall 
short  of  them  !  O  what  it  is  to  wander  still  in  the 
wilderness,  and  never  be  at  home  !  How  danger- 
ous is  the  temptation  to  sin  ! 

forih  Willi  uiore  confidence  on  the  «rreat  theatre  of  the 
world.  We  should  accustom  ourselves  to  consider  the 
Spirits  ot  Heaven  as  always  around  us,  observing  all  our 
step.s,  and  witnessing  our  mo.st  secret  actions.  Whoever 
i-  become  familiar  with  these  ideas  will  find  the  most  so- 
litary jjlace  peopled  with  the  best  society." — Klopsiock. 
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It"  by  means  Avith  vvliich  I  am  unacquainted  thou 
ilost  know  somet'i.'ij^  ot  lue,  yet  there  is  probably 
much  which  is  not  important  enough  lo  be  told 
ihce.  I  will  therefoi-e  meniiou  yet  a  little  more 
of  what  I  wish  thee  to  hear.  Certainly  not  with 
such  sorrow  as  can  in  any  degree  diminish  thy 
present  telicit}-,  yet  wiili  some  soft  emotion  for 
my  fate,  thou  feelest  now  what  those  letters  must 
be  to  me,  those  letters  in  whicii  thou  didst  suppose 
me  where    thou   art  now,    and   thyself  yet   here. 

"  Fro7n  this  ivo?-ld,  for  ever*,'"  iny  INIeta. Yes, 

it  is  sliort,  very  short,  \.\\e  for  ever  cf  this  world. 
How  soon  wast  thou  taken  from  me  !  How  sud- 
denly was  thy  time,  with  all  its  happiness,  gone 
for  me  !  But  never,  never  will  I  complain  !  Not 
even  that  i\\c  for  ever  of  this  world  often  appears 
to  me  far  from  short.  How  can  I  complain  ? 
How  can  1  forget  the  comfort,  the  gracious  refresh- 
ment which  restored  my  soul,  when  my  path  was 
the  roughest,  when  the  wilderness  of  my  pilgrim- 
age most  resembled  that  shadowy  vale  which  thou 
didst  traverse  ?  Yes,  Meta,  no  heart  but  such 
as  thine,  could,  with  a  tenderness  beyond  compari- 
son, have  wished  to  outlive  thy  beloved  !  Full  well 
*  See  j>ag-e  137. 
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I  know  how  often  and  how  earnestly  thou  hast 
wished  this  when  thou  wert  with  me,  and  what  I 
felt  at  the  time  !  If  a  human  beinor  could  merit 
any  thing  from  God,  I  would  say  that  by  this  pure 
tenderness  thou  hast  merited  not  to  be  the  deserted 
one,  to  have  thy  course  so  soon  accomplished  !  It 
is  exalted  virtue  to  bear  the  cross  as  God  wills ; 
but  how  very  unequal  should  I  have  been  to  bear 
it  !  Thou  remcmberest  how  the  mighty  arm  that 
has  led  me,  had  already  begun  to  support  me, 
when  we  talked  of  thy  death,  and  I  always  broke 
off  the  subject  by  saying,  "  As  our  God  will  !" 
Thou  knowest  how  checi'ful  we  then  were.  It  was 
not  then  far  off,  that  hour  of  my  torture,  and  I  was 
to  be  prepared  for  it  !  Thou  too  wouldst  not  have 
been  too  much  cast  down.  To  thee  too  would  have 
been  given  strength,  more  than  thou  hadst  dared 
to  hope.  And  thankful,  (for  with  gratitude  didst 
thou  always  receive  whatever  came  from  the  hand 
of  God,)  thankful  wouldst  thou  have  been,  and 
have  repressed  the  grief  of  thy  heart.  Ah,  Meta, 
dost  thou  not  still  love  mo  ?  love  me  so  that  thy 
heart,  though  in  heaven,  longs  for  me  ?  How 
sweet,  how  inexpressibly  sweet  is  this  thought  I 
Yes,  thou  art  forever  mine,  tliou  wert  made  for  me, 
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my  now  quite  heavenly  love  !  O  that  it  would 
come,  the  moment  of  our  meeting,  that  moment 
full  of  joy  beyond  expression  !  O  that  it  would 
come  ! — But  no, — I  nujst  not  give  way  to  this  idea. 
If  1  have  ever  clearly  seen  how  confined  we  arc, 
even  with  regard  to  our  favourite  pursuits,  I  mean 
the  pursuit  of  our  individual  happiness;  if  I  have 
ever  seen  this  strongly,  it  wai;  when,  soon  after  thy 
death,  I  sometimes  wished  that  thou  mightest  in 
some  way  make  thyself  known  to  me.  What  wish 
could  be  more  natural  ?  And  what  truer  happiness 
could  I  liave  wished  for  myself  in  this  world  ?  Yet 
what  wish  can  be  formed  with  less  hope  ? — And 
why  is  it  not  fulfilled  ?  Because  such  a  discovery 
is  incompatible  with  the  general  happiness  of  the 
whole.  Thou  seest  now  the  whole  system  of  this 
universal  happiness.  Would  it  be  disturbed  by 
thy  making  thyself  known  to  me,  in  my  last 
moments  ?  O  if  thou  mayest,  without  a  doubt 
thou  wilt !   Then   wilt  thou  hover,   not  invisibly, 

around    me  ;     then what     heaven     is    in    the 

thought  ! then  wilt  thou  appear  to  my  closing 

tyes  !  But  do  I  not  wish  too  much  ?  Yes,  far  too 
much,  if  I  spoke  of  reward;  but  I  speak  of  grace 
which  God  through  tliec  might  grant  mc  ! 
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LETTER  IV. 

The  idea  of  thee,  wlicn  thou  wert  near  death, 
often  appears  to  me  now  much  more  affecting 
than  it  was  at  the  moment  I  saw  thee ;  at  that  mo- 
ment of  my  great  strengthening.  I  have  need  of 
all  that  is  sweet  and  enchanting  in  tlie  thought  of 
the  resurrection  and  of  the  Almighty  Awakener,  to 
free  myself  from  this  image.  Let  him  who  knows 
not  yet  the  bliss  of  the  Resurrection,  who  has  not 
tasted  its  comforts,  let  him  see  a  friend  or  a  wife 
die,  and  he  will  learn  it.  Though  by  this  thought 
X  can  free  myself  fi'om  this  impression,  yet  I  am 
now  glad  that  I  did  not  see  thee  dead ;  however 
difficult  it  was  to  me  at  the  time  to  forbear.  Thou 
who  couldst  not  endure  a  single  day's  absence 
from  me,  (Oh,  well  I  know  how  ill  thou  couldst 
endure  it!)  thou  didst  contentedly  see  me  leave 
thee,  and  didst  not  send  for  mc  to  return,  though  I 
liad  j)romised  to  pray  with  thee  again.  What  was 
this  change  in  thee?  Thou  wast  quite  detached 
from  this  woiid.  It  was  the  beginning  of  eternal 
lite  !  Though  1  know  that  thou  hast  never  ceased 
to  luvc  me,  yet  this  thought  would   he  painful   to 
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me,  liad  it  not  been  for  tlio  sake  of  the  great 
Object  of  our  worsliip,  that  thou  didst  tear 
thyself  even  froin  me.  But  when  tliou  liadst  ob- 
tained the  prize — then,  (this  I  hope  to  God  who 
gave  tliee  to  me,)  tlien  didst  thou  think  on  me 
again  J  then  didst  thou  wish,  with  a  peaceful  wish  of 
heaven,  that  I  might  soon  come  to  thee  !  The  will 
of  God  be  done,  as  in  heaven  so  also  on  the  earth  ! 

LETTER  V. 

I  OFTEN  think  of  thy  present  felicity,  but  how 
Imperfectly  !  As  we,  so  short  a  time  since,  thought 
together  of  the  happiness  of  the  other  world. 
Many  a  time  do  I  figure  thee  to  myself  with  the 
blessed  one  who  was  thy  child;  thou  happy  mother, 
of  whose  bliss  I  have  scarcely  a  distant  idea  ,•  often 
do  I  represent  thee  to  myself,  soaring  amidst  those 
worlds,  a  iew  of  which  illuminate  our  nights,  and 
where  thou  art  continually  becoming  acquainted 
with  new  and  countless  multitudes  of  their  inha- 
bitants. Then  how  expanded  is  my  soul,  and 
how  detached  from  earth  !  Thou  knowcst  how  I 
used  to  be  enraptured  with  the  thought  of  those 
multitudes   of   happy  beings  !   How^  much   more 
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now  that  tliou  art  amongst  them  !  Here  I  can  in 
some  degree  follow  thee,  but  when  I  would  trace 
thee  where  thou  beholdest  Him  who  has  redeemed 
us,  Him  whom  even  on  earth  thou  didst  so  much 
love, — I  lose  myself,  and  my  ideas  almost  totally 
fail  1 

The  seer  of  the  Apocalypse  saw,  on  Mount 
Sion,  high  in  heaven,  a  Lamb,  standing  covered 
with  wounds  of  glory,  and  with  precious  blood  of 
salvation  !  There  stood  around  him  an  hundred 
and  forty-four  thousand  redeemed  ;  conspicuous 
on  their  foreheads  was  inscribed  the  name  of  the 
Everlasting  Father.  As  the  sea,  as  the  voice  of 
thunder,  the  harps  resounded  in  the  hands  of  the 
redeemed.  Of  the  Son  they  sung,  of  the  Son  I  For 
life  eternal  descended  on  their  souls  from  the 
glorious  wounds  of  the  Lamb  ! 

I  will  take  leave  of  thee  no  more.  We  are  both 
in  the  hand  of  Him  who  is  every  where  ! 


ODES. 


All  who  have  read  Klopstock's  Otlcs  must  be 
sensible  of  the  difliculty,  perhaps  I  mio-iit  ■j-ay 
the  imposslbiiity,  of  givhig  the  English  reader 
a  just  idea  of  them.  Tlujse  which  are  now  oflL-red 
to  the  puljh'c,  are  selected  tVoui  many  v.hieii  Miss 
S.MiT]i  translated,  beeau'je,  IVom  their  subject?, 
they  are  connected  with  the  [)reccdiiig  letter? 
For  the  :^in■!ple  mode  ol'  transhaiou  which  is  iierc 
adopted,  I  find  the  following  apology  in  an  unfi- 
nished })retace  by  Txliss  Smith, 

'•  I  venture  to  c/Jer  a  lew  remar!:;,  (o  obviate 
sonie  objecli(jns,  which  I  know  will  be  made,  to 
tiie  translations  of  those  Odes  ot  K!np,stoek  whicli 
apjiear  in  this  work.  It  will  be  said  tluy  arc 
rough.  I  grant  it;  but  let  it  be  remembeiccl  that 
mv  aim  has  not  been  to  make  finishctl  I'higli.sU 
Otles,  but  to  give  to  the  Knglisli  reader,  as  far  a- 
lay  in  my  power,  an  idea  of  Klopstock's  Ode?, 
o 


Klopstock  lumself  is  loiigli*;  not  because  he  v/as 
jgiioraiit  oftlic  powers  of  liannony,  for  l;e  studied 
that,  and  brought  the  German  ]angu;!ge  to  a  pitch 
of  excellence  it  luid  never  bclbrc  attained  ;  but  he 
is  rough,  because  his  subjects  in  general  are  such 
as  do  not  adn:iit  of  polished  versification.  They 
are  subliuie,  v.ild,  often  unconnected  except  by 
some  thin  thrc;id  of  iIil'  Poet's  fancj',  wliich 
every  reader  will  not  catch.  The  merit  of  the  Odes 
consists  in  the  depth  of  thought,  the  conciseness 
of  expression,  the  loftiness  of  the  ideas  ;  their 
ch'aracter  throughout  is  energy  and  strength.  And 
sliall  these  magnificent  poems  be  tortured  into  our 
dull  tune  of  ten  syllables,  because  the  English  ear 
is  so  accustomed  to  it  that  it  is  become  a  sort  ot 
national  lullaby?  Shall  a  noble  thought  be  dragged 
out  into  weakness,  to  fill  up  a  drawling  line.''  Sliall 
the  expression  be  totally  lost,  to  make  a  jingle  at  the 
end  ?     Klopstock  had  an  aversion  to  rhyme." 

*  A>  I  am  informetj  that  the  truth  oi'  lliU'  assertion  may 
ju>tly  l>e  <ii-[)\ited,  I  \h  t^'  leave  tu  oi)>er\ Cilliat  Miss  Smith 
was  scil'-tau^ht;  ainl  little  aceu-lomed  to  liear  tlic  (Jerman 
laiionage  <  ilijcr  ri;;(l  or  >])ok(  n,  tliDimli  she  un.ler>loo(l  it 
remarkal)!}  utli.  Ileientliu>!a>l;ca<]miratioii(ifKlo|).stotl-; 
wa.-,  iKit  (limiii!>,he(i  liy  her  >ii])|)OsiiiL';  him  oeca.-ioiially  de- 
iieitiii  ti)  w  ijal  .-lit-  .duay-  coiisi-.l  ixcl  as  l)y  u<t  meaii.v  Cs- 
«eiitial  la  ti;e  euiiijio-iiitn  or.siililiiiicanil  annnated  ])oeti"y. 
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io  lliis  unfinislicd  sketch  I  will  only  add  my 
persuasion,  on  tlie  authority  ol'  good  judges,  that 
the  lew  poems  which  are  printed  in  this  volume 
will  be  found  to  convey  the  sense  of  the  author 
with  an  uncommon  degree  of  accuracy,  and  with 
■inuch  of  the  strength  of  the  original. 


TO  EBERT. 

A  Dur.\D  idea,  Ei;ert  I   from  tlie  cheerful  board 

Drives  nie  to  deepest  gloom; 
In  vain  thou  bidd'st  me  o'er  the  care-di?i)clling  glasa 

'I'd  cheri>h  chetrful  thoughts  ; 
I.  must  away,  and  weep. — Perhaps  these  soothing  tear* 

May  wa-ii  away  my  woe. 
< )  .-ootlung  tc'ar.>  1   by  nature  wisely  were  ye  giveu 

To  altt:ud  on  human  grief. 
\Vc  re  It  not  so, — could  not  man  weep  his  misery, 

liiAV  would  he  l)ear  it  then  r 
I  nuM  away,  and  weep, — my  agonizing  thought 

Vit  powert\il  .>trive>  within  me. 
Ia;i:r.  I  !   .-\ippose  them  now  all  gone, — the  sacred  grave 

OVrwhchning  all  our  friends. 
And  w»  two  lonely  one>-, — we  only  left  of  all. 

An  thou  nol  speechless,  Eueut  : 
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Lnok?  not  llty  eye  niouriiful  around,  then  fixes  viewless  '- 

So  my  siy,hl  died  away  ; 
So  I  loo  treniljled,  when  this  terrific  thoiiglit 

In  tlunidcr  struck  me  first. 
As  wlieii  a  Iravtller  hastening  to  his  home,  his  wife. 

His  manly  hopeful  son, 
tlis  bloomiiii^  daughter;  weeps  ev'n  now  for  their  cni- 

Hitn  tliunder  overtakes,  [brace, — 

Stril^iiig  destroys,  then  tiinit  his  form  to  dust. 

And  up  in  triumph  seeks 
Again  the  lofly  clcuds  of  heaven, — ^o  struck  the  thouL^ht 

3Iy  agitated  mind  : 
jMv  eye  was  lost  in  darkness,  and  my  trembling  kiiees 

Unnerv'd  and  pow'rless  sunk. 
In  silent  night  the  vision  of  the  dead  passed  by, — 

I  s.'.w  our  IViends  all  pass, — 
And  oh  !   in  ^-ilent  night  1  saw  the  open  graves, 

I  .-r.w  the  inniiorlal  iiost  ! 
Wlicn  tender  Giesecke's  eye  shall  smile  on  me  no  more, — 

When  fu-  from  Kadicuen 
Our  upright  Ck amek  pines — when  Gartnek,  Rabenek':; 

No  more  Socratic  speaks, —  [tongue 

In  the  harmonious  life  of  noble-minded  Gellert 

Wlien  ev'iy  string  is  hush'd, — 
Beyond  the  grave  when  open-hearted  Rothf. 

Silks  the  companions  of  his  joy, — 
\\  li>  n  h\ely  Similegel  IVom  a  longer  exih- 

Jo  110  Ail  nd  writes  again, — 
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'■•A  licii  III  my  ilc;iiT>t  Scmmm)'!  's  cmbi'iu'L  niyeyc  uo  ii.ort 

\\'(;r|is  tear-  of  t<  lulcriKw-, — 
^V'hcn  uitli  our  iatliers  II ACii.DOitN  is  laid  to  rest  ; 

I'.iu.i:  I  I    w  liat  arc  w  c  tlioii  ? 
"^^'c  dedicate  to  pain,  whom  Iiere  a  nioiirnt'iil  i'atc 

I!a^  IA\  LiLhiud  tlitm  all  !- 

Should  otic  of  lis  then  die — (my  thought  Icad'^  on 

l-'roin  shade  to  de<?[»c-t  f^loom)  — 
Should  one  of  us  then  die,  and  one  alone  reniuiii, 

And  should  that  one  he  me; — 
^■''h.ovild  she  too  then  have  lovM  me,  she  who  is  to  Iovl, 

Should    he  too  re>t  in  dust^, 
And  1  reiuam  the  only  one— remain  aknc  on  tarthj— - 

Wilt  thou,  immortal  mind, 
J'iion  soi:l  for  iricnvl-l".i])  fonn'd,  behoM  lhu::i  e'luj)!  v  -lav-, 

Aii'l  }  et  retain  thy  CeelinL;'  ' 
Or  w  lit  liiuu  sLUjicfied  .-iippo-c  them  ni_;hts,  anJ  sU'.'p, 

And  rest,  devoid  of  thought  ? 
I'ut  sh. midst  thou  then  awake  to  feel  thy  misery, 

L',leriia!  ^lillirin;^-  mind  I 
'Jail,  when  iheu  wakVt,  my  lost  friend's  una^e  fiom  die 
Re-Lore  we  only  that.  [iira\e; 

Yeura\"e-,  v.  here  sleep  my  friends,  abode-  of  ihose  I  love. 

Why  lie  ye  sealter'd  \'>ide  i^ 
\h  '    why  I'.ot  side  by  siiie  ])lue'd  in  a  blooming  \a!e. 

<.)r  !j,;e  lit  r'd  in  a  ;^rove  " 
O  kad  the  dy.n-'  sou  cf  olln  r  days;—!'!!  '^'^ 
M'rth  tctVeniiu'  bttp-,  and  i)!aut 
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On  evcr\'  grave  a  cypress  ; — ihe  yet  shadeless  tree> 

For  after  ages  tend  ; 
At  night  upon  the  topmost  bonghs  the  heavenly  forms 

Of  my  immortals  see, 
And  trembling  raise  my  head  toheav'n,  and  weep,  and  die, 

O  bury  then  the  dead 
Beside  the  grr.ve  by  which  he  died.     Corruption  !  take. 

Then  take  my  tears  and  me. 
Cea^-e,  sable  tiiought  !    O  cca^c  to  thunder  in  my  sou' 

Deep  as  eternity, 
As  judgment  fearful,  cease.     Tiie  o'crwhelm'd  sout 

No  more  can  grasp  the  thought. 


TO  FANNY. 

When  I  am  dead,  v.hcn  all  those  bones  are  du,>t. 

When  tliou  my  eye  hast,  closing,  ccas'd  to  weep: 

No  more,  to  v.here  the  unknown  future  dwells. 

In  humble  expectation  to  look  up  ; 

When  my  poetii'  fame,  of  youthful  tears 

'J"hi    fruit,  aiid  of  my  !o\e  to  Thee,  Messiah, 

I.-  ,il  <>  |);i~-M  away  ;   or  but  1)V  few 

I-  ni  tni.>  li  u(i-  world  remember'd  still  ; 

Wilt  II  tliou,  my  1  \NNv,  loii,  ba>t  long  been  dead. 

Aihl  \\li(;i  thy  mild  f  ye's  eluerfnl,  piaeid  smile, 

Vnil  i'l;  expre-.-ive  look,  is  ai.-o  fpieiich'd  ; 
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\\  Ik'I),  uii.ih.  .  rv'(i  t-l"  the  ii;-n.il)lo  cr(iU-.i, 
'I'lic  viilU'  us  tlceds  ol"  all  thy  IiiV'  arc  (lone. 
Mure  wiiiiliy  Caincthaii  is  t!u:  1'i).jL's  >oii^\ 
And  all  I   whiii  one  more  forUiiiatc  than  I 
'Miou  sli;,ll,  li.uf  lovM,  (O  have  me  yil  my  i:i'l;Ji-,) 
Alore  forUnKitc,  bul  iiot  more  vir'aiiais  ; 
Then  \\  ill  iliere  l)e  a  day  wiien  I  shall  rise  ; 
Tiien  uJl  ill  re  he  a  <i  ^v  when  tliou  wilt  ri-c  ; 
Then  .-hall  no  fate  aLi,'ain  diviiie  llie  souls 
Whieh,  Xatrn-e,  though  1-t.  ('■  r  c.ich  other  dooai. 
Then,  \sith  the  -eale  in  hi>  ufdified  hand, 
When  (iiO)  -'ill!  I'ertune  a-.tin-t  virtu;-  weig'h, 
WhaiV  uiiw  (li  .ord'Uit  in  t!;c  ruvir.-e  of  thin;.';s 
Sli  hi  I'nen  in  (  nd!e.-s  harnioriy  unite. 
Tiun,  a--  thou  -tandest  re'A-a,v:ii<.'d,  wiii  I 
Hapten  to  tiiee,  nor  wail  until  a  Seraph 
Shall  take  my  h  uid,  ;url  lead  to  thee,  immortal  : 
Then  >hall  thy  Broihe-,  I.  nderiy  by  me 
Bclov'd,  ha.-(e  with  me.      Tiicn,  v.'ith  tears  of  raplurC; 
Will  1  beMde  thee  si  and,  and  eali  thee  ]•  \>;nv, 
And  [ire--  iliee  to  my  Ik  rri .      O  the.;,  eternity, 
Thou'rt  all  our  own  I    Yr  y)\-~,  aho'i":  the  [^ow'r 
Of  son:;-,  O  come,  ye  jiiys  e.n-nrak  ible  ! 
Ln.-peakahle  i-  now  my  woe  1   Tiil  then 
Run  oil  my  lif.  '   The  hour  will  surely  come, 
That  caiU  u  -  hj  ihe  -ileni,  cypress  shade. 
Ye  inleiveiin;;  hoin-,  clouded  and  dark, 
Be  dedicalL  alone  to  mourniuLi'  love  ' 
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TO   BODMER. 

[See  Fragments,  pr/i^c  161).] 

He  who  directs  our  fate,  disperses  ofi 

111  empty  air  the  purt.-.t  wish  we  breathe 

Aittr  suine  i;oldtn  image  ot"  delight. 

And  sets  a  lahyrinlh  where  man  u  ould  walk; 

Deep  m  the  distance  of  eternity 

God  sees; — a  scene  to  us  invisible. 

AUis  !  they  find  not  one  the  other,  they 

Who  for  each  other  and  for  love  were  made  ; 

Kow  in  far  distant  climes  their  lot  is  cast. 
And  now  iona'  ages  roll  their  course  between. 

^Ne'er  did  my  eye  behold  thee,  Addisox, 

Ne'er  did  my  ear  learn  w  i.-doin  from  tliy  lips  ; 

rsorever  yet  did  Sinx;f,k*    mile  on  p  e. 

She  who  unites  the  livinf^  and  the  {hiu]. 

Thee  too  I  never  ^hall  behold,  thoii  who 

In  after-times,  when  I  have  long'  been  dead, 

Shall  n-t  most  like  me,  made  for  my  own  heart, 

Ai.d  thine  will  pant  for  me.      I  diall  not  see 

How  thou  enij)loy'st  thy  little  span  of  life, 

uiili.^-  thy  i;uardian  angel  I  become. 

l.'i\u>  did  Iii:;  so\ereign  })ow(r  ordain,  who  view.- 


The  falhniTiks^  a1)y>-^  <^r  infinite. 
Y(.l  oil,  in  ni>'i-cy,  dolli  lie  l^riny  to  p.i-> 
What  the  ]ioor  trenihlurj^  heart  scarce  dar'd  to  hoi)f-. 
A>  tVoin  a  dream  awak'd,  we  >ce  our  hh>?, 
I'.nrapturM  see  our  fondest  wi-h  fulfill'd  : 
^'irh  \va>  my  joy,  when  BonMEK  firr-t  I  met. 


rilE  RECANTATION. 


Long  drown'd  in  decpcitwoc,  1  learnt  thepow'r 

Of  love;  that  love  which,  lied  iVom  earth,  .stil!  dei^Ti 

To  \  i-it  liumhie  virluti's  calm  retreat. 

Siit'li  a>  liie  iir.-t  of  lovers  IVlt,  when  tVst, 

.Ml  umoceiicf,  hevitu  'd  llu-  gla-sy  stream  ; 

\\j  .-aw  the  lluwer-- which  grac'd  th'  o'crhangmg"  uai 

\\  ith  me.\'|H'riei)c'd  eye  he  saw,  and  smil'd  ! 

riiu>  loVL  app.tar'd  to  uie.      Why  tlien,  O  Pam, 

l):(Ul  tluai  -eek  (Hit  thv  dt  ( ];c-l-woui;din;:^^  ,«-hai'r. 

With  keiiiist  ;,i)4Ui>li  baili'd,  to  pIuiiL;'!-  me  deep, 

.n.'  J)  ji)  a  ni^ht  of  woe  I    Year-,  are  cmic  hy, 
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I.oM'^  yeai>  of  pain,  since  thai  fell  slioke  w  as  stiuck 

At  length,  beyond  my  hope,  the  night  ivtircs; 

'Ti*  past, — and  all  my  long-kv-t  joys  awake; 

Smiling  they  wake,  my  long- i'orgolten  joys. 

Arc  ye  indeed  returu'd,  VMih  that  sweet  peaec 

Which  hle;t  my  soul,  when  yet  my  life  was  happy  r 

O  how  I  wonder  at  my  alterVl  fate  ! 

Again  I  feel  my>ell  vestor'd  to  joy, 

Ai;ain  with  rapture  beats  my  grateful  lieart. 

Can  it  be  pride,  or  apathy,  which  works 

This  happy  change,  and  heaU  my  wounded  sou!  r 

No — these  my  soul  disdains.     What  is  it  then  r 

0  Virtue;  gentle  Virtue,  say,  dost  tliou 
Thy  humble  votaiy  richly  thus  reward: 
But  is  it  thus  alone  ?  or  dare  I  hope 
That  from  thy  guiding  hand  I  shall  receive 
The  lovely  maid  who  softly  smiles  on  me  .' 
Fair  she  appear'd,  when  fust  in  sleep  beheld; 
But  fairer  when  before  my  waking  eyes 

She  glides  along.     I  strive  to  speak — '  O  stay. 

^^"hy  dojt  thou  haste  away  r      'Tis  thee  I  love, 

Ah  !   well  thou  know 'si  this  heart.   Too  well  thou  know's:; 

How  t.  inkrly  It  lov'd.     Is  there  a  heart 

Which  I0VC5  like  mine.?     Yes^  Cidi.i,  thine  alone. 

1  taught  thee  fir>t  to  Icjve  ;  in  seeking  thee 

I  Itarnt  what  true  love  was.     It  rai.^'d  my  heart 

I  roni  (  artl;  to  heav'n  ;  and  now  thro'  ixh.ti's  gnv.i  , 

Wuii  ih.'c  it  leads  me  on  to  endless  ioy  !' 


]  HE  BAND  OF  ROSES. 


I   FOLNn  licr  sleeping  in  the  shade, 
I  hovintl  her  uilh  a  Band  of  Roses; 
She  felt  it,  not,  but  >Uunber'd  still. 

I  gazed  on  her; — my  life  then  hung 
On  her  life,  with  that  look,  for  ever; 
I  felt  it  deeply,  hut  1  could  not  speak. 

I  whisper'd  softly,  but  she  did  not  hcai 
I  gently  shook  the  Band  of  Roses  ; 
Then  finni  her  -lumber  she  awoke. 

."^lie  gazed  on  me; — her  life  then  hung 
l)n  aiy  life,  with  that  look,  for  ever  ; 
Ahil  lound  us  wa>  I'.lvsium. 


[     2.^6     1 
TO  CIDLI,  SLEEPING. 

She  sleep?  !     O  trentle  Sleep,  shed  from  thy  uiiscc? 
Eal>aniic  life  o'er  all  her  tender  frame  ! 
Trom  Eden's  pure  and  peaceful  fount 
Draw  furll)  some  drops  of  liquid  crystal, 

And  sprinklin^^-  ihtni  wb.crc  tVoni  her  lov<  iy  clictk 
The  rose  is  fled,  restore  the  glowing  tints ; 
And  thou,  sweet  Peace  of  Virtue  and  of  Love, 
Thou  faire?t  of  the  graces,  with  thy  wing, 

O  shade  my  Cidli  !     See,  she  sleeps  ;  how  still  ! 
Ije  hilent  thou,  my  softest  string;  ihy  laurel  wreath 
Shall  fade,  if  from  her  slumber  thou  awake. 
With  gentlest  whi>i)er  wake,  my  sleeping  love  ! 


TO  MR.  SCHMIDT. 


Sf.r.i  1'  from  my  eyes  is  fled,  with  all  its  traiii 

Of  airy  dreani>,  for  poits  only  made. 

Ti;e  Inil,  I  he  \ale  i.^  still  ;  o'er-pread  with  dew, 

M'i'.i.i.  ^llLnt  creep?  wnhm  the  ^hinibtring  flowers. 

rneiid,.  111!  tilings  vleip  I      My  heit,,  my  kmdc.-t  frieii 

0 
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III  tins  bclovM,  ihi^  ^olt;^lll  stilliie,»,  Si  mmidt, 
With  ?troni;"  emolion  do  1  tlniik.  on  tlicc. 
On  thee,  tlioucih  di>tant  i'ar.      O  that  these  arms. 
Thou  much  belovedj  could  press  thee  to  my  heart  ! 
']'hy  mounit'u!  friend  weeps  for  thy  lost  embrace, 
Of  winch  our  cruel  fate  deprives  me  still. 
Behold,  how  noble  souls  like  brothers  love; 
No — brothers  love  not  half  so  tenderly. 

Yet  durtl  thou,  fate,  divide  thot-c  «o\>lc  soul?. 

And  pierce  with  deepest  woe  the  bleedin;^^  heart  ! 

Tiius  am  1  left  to  breathe  my  secret  si^dis 

I'ar  IVom  the  faithful  friend,  whose  gentle  look 

Shall  comf(jrt  me  no  more  :     Thus  do  I  breathe 

My  secret  sighs,  as  awful  midnight  still. 

And  what  I  sigh  can  reach  no  human  ear. 

Now  torturing  thought  restrains  the  bursting  tear 

What  agonizing  image  tears  my  soul } 

Again  the  form  of  my  lost  wife  I  see. 

She  lies  before  me,  and  she  dies  again  ; 

Again  A\c  smiles  on  me,  again  she  dies. 

ller  cyis  now  close,  and  comfort  me  no  more  j 

No  more  her  movitli  divine  shall  whisj)er  peace, 

That  mouth  tor  ever  full  of  <rOD  and  heaven, 

Nu  nK)rc  >lic  g(;nt!y  chides  the  silent  tear 

That  fearful  shrank  from  her  observing  eve. 

She  saw  the  tear,  was  griev'd,  and  firndy  crv'd, 

'■  Tliou  lov'st  me,  O  my  friend,  and  do>i  thou  weep?" 

I  cbeek'd  the  tear  ia  suite  of  inward  grief; 
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(.'aim  and  resign'd,  I  sigh'd  not  to  he  hcaid. 
O  who  shall  now  forbid  my  tears  to  flow  r 
Her  voice  inspires  with  fortitude  no  more  ! 

Still  will  I  strive  to  check  my  ceaseless  woe. 
That  if  she  now  my  gnardian  angel  be, 
And  view  me  still,  she  may  not  love  me  less. 
Because  I  have  not  strength  of  mind  like  hers. 
Kow  that  amongst  immortals  thou  dost  dwell. 

If   still   U  cak  lljoildls  may  detervp  thy  rnrp^ 

O  if  thou  love  me  still,  by  heavenly  rules 
Condemn  me  not ;  I  am  a  man,  and  mor.rn. 
Support  me,  though  unseen  :  thy  checiing  eye 
Can  arm  my  soul  with  more  than  human  strength  , 
Then  will  I  learn  to  check  my  woe,  till  thou 
In  death  -halt  teach  me  to  be  firm  like  thee  ! 

O  never,  never  can  I  cease  to  mourn 
This  best  of  friends!      !!Mourn  with  mc  distant  times, 
-More  virtuous  times  perhaps  than  oiu's.     I  -ec 
Aroimd  her  grave,  I  see  ye  weeping  stand. 
And  strew  the  turf  with  flow'r-,  and  midst  your  tear* 
Say  to  your  sighing  daughters,  "  Ue  like  her  \" 
O  friend  of  virtue,  in  thy  arms  I  wish 
To  shed  these  tears,  for  thou  wouldst  weep  with  me  ! 


[Tu  Ihusc  trariilations  i^  add'  d  an  original  puem  by  Miss  Smmu.] 
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TO  KLOPSTOCK. 

Ijv  JTjss  Smith. 

KCW,  Mr  Ail  li-n  '^ic'.i  ni.'ht,  die  fiir  rinandor  docli, 

{'m]  ziir  lirbc  crescliaffcn  sitid  ; 
J'.tzo  ti'diiu  t  die  nncht  fiTiicivr  Himmcl  sie 

.Kt/o  lange jahrhunderto.*  hlopsiork. 

Tins,  blessed  Spirit,  ran  thy  deep  complaint; 

In  all  thin<^s  else,  to  Heaven's  high  will  re^ign'd, 

Tins  onlv  ^reniM  too  hard  : — and  hard  indeed 

It  is,  that  time  and  space  should  intervene 

To  }>art  tho»c  ^ouls,  by  their  Creator's  hand 

Attun'd  to  concord; — seeming  thus  ordain'd 

To  mingle  sounds  in  heavenly  harmony, 

Yet  sunder'd  now  so  t"ar,  no  breeze  can  waft 

Tile  dying  tones  of  one,  to  vibrate  on 

The  uihcr's  sympathetic  chords. — Nor  is 

i'liis  ail. — Dooin'd  each  to  mix  with  neighbour  nole>, 

XotL-,  not  ptrhaps  ill-sounding,  yet  with  tliem 

.f.trring  in  discord  insupportable. 

ihis — this  indeed  is  hard.     It  tempts  suspicion 

"    .M:i-  '    tiii.v  fmd  iioi  uiu  liic  other, — they 
U.'i'i  t\u  ijrii  uthif  and  t>..r  lu\e  were  made; 
N.,w  ,1,  t'.udi-tant  ehriir    tin  ir  lot  i^  ea<;f, 
And  \-\o\\-  \oi\i  agei  r>A\  tlieii'  <  j'.ir-^e-belv.e.  n. 

Ode  :o  L'jdrner,  pase  iO^ 
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Of  Provitlence  cternalj  tempts  to  think 

The  great  machine  of  nature  is  deranged.  [know*., 

Vain,   babbling   Reason,   peace;  —  Now    KLOPsrorK 
He  knows,  and  bids  tliee  sing, — this  too  is  trial  ! 
For  trial  were  we  sent  to  dwell  en  earth. 
And  what  severer  could  be  found  than  this  ? 
What  otlier  is  there,  to  a  virtuous  rnind 
That  <»ees  the  nothingness  of  present  life, 
The  glory  of  the  future, — and  wiili  love 
Unmix'd,  looks  up  to  Him,  the  only  good  ? 
Sickness  or  health,  riches  or  poverty, 
To  sucli  a  mind  are  nothing;  easy  weights. 
If  frienddiip  help  to  bear  them  ; — but  to  live 
With  those  whose  ev'ry  word,  and  gesture,  thrill 
Discordant  through  our  frame  ;  this  is  severe 
Unceasing  trial. — But  the  more  severe 
Th'  appointed  trial,  the  louder  does  it  call 
Our  courage  up,  and  bid  us  instant  arm 
With  heaven-ward  patience  and  submission  meek; 
Trusting,  when  time  and  space  shall  be  no  more. 
To  meet  those  souls  from  which  they  now  divide  us. 
If  now  possessing  them,  too  happy  here. 
This  earth  were  heav'n,  and  nothing  left  to  wish. 
In  mercy,  God  forbids  us  here  to  tabte 
A  long  continuance  of  such  happiness, 

'i'here's  vet  another  cau«c,  celestial  Klopstock, 
Why  souU  for  friendship  form'd  can  seldom  meet. 
They  must  be  cast  in  Nature's  fmi  si  mould 
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Of  tlio  stiblimcr  c:?5cnc(j  of  creation  ; 

And  ^uch  arc  scarce ;— at  intervals  sent  down, 

A>  \v(  re  of  old  tlie  l^ropliets,  to  recall 

The  ha^er  herd  to  duty's -acred  path. — 

Todre.^s  old  truths  m  an  attractive  t^arb. 

To  sliew  men  "  \  irtnc  in  herself  how  lovely," — 

To  explore  the  dc})ths  of  science, — to  unveil 

The  uiysteries  of  nature, — and  beyond 

Tiio  narrow  sphere  of  human  ken,  to  make 

Discoveries  winch  might  damp  the  reasonmg  pride 

Of  dabblers  in  pliilo-opiiy,  and  prove 

That  thing-  tlu  y  cannot  understand,  exist : — 

That  other  men  liave  higher  faculties, 

And  thence  might  lead  them  to  imagine,  helnga 

Yet  higher  in  the  scale  of  intellect  : 

Truths  which  no  human  mind  could  ever  grasp. 

Thesf,  lo  my  weak  perception,  seem  some  end 
By  Providence  proposed  in  sending  down. 
At  times,  to  earth,  these  high  intelligences. 
And  those  were  sure  not  answer'd,  if  they  came 
A\t  once,  or  in  a  cluster  on  the  stage. 
Then  other  parts  of  space  and  time  would  want 
Their  share  of  lustre :— and  to  fill  the  void 
If  more  of  first-rate  geimis  were  produi  'd, 
This  world's  atlairs  wor.ld  nm  into  confusion. 
Too  near,  too  liule  fo  employ  -ucii  nunds. 
And  tlui-,  inmiurtal  K.i.o''-tock,  souls  like  thine 
Oi  fiiend>hip  wortliy,  because  capable, 

K 
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Can  >carcc  expect  to  mcei  their  like  on  earth  : 
Siucf  i'ur  the  u,cncral  good  they  come,  and  not 
Tlieir  private  happiness ; — lietttr  atlainM 
Ey  staying  in  their  native  country,  heav'n ; 
And  since  this  earth  would  be  to  them  a  heav'n. 
If  with  their  equals  only  they  convers'd. 

'Tis  true  thou  wast,  a  little  while,  most  blest  ■ 
But  'twas  to  th'  end  that  thy  example,  when 
Divine  connnarid  recall'd  the  treasure  lent, 
relight  jirove  an  useful  lesson  to  the  world  ; 

Teaching,  niole  ftetmgly   than   jJicctpt  COUlti, 

Lovuig  as  thou  didst,  to  resign  like  thee ! 


Tin:  EM). 
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